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its own guns. It is pierced by its own poisoned 


arrow. 
«“ So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

Viewed his own feathers on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart.” 

We can hardly claim the honor of aiding even 

in its taking off. Like Falstaff’s victim, it was 
quite dead before we dared to strike. But toler- 
ate it, cries the gentleman, and pacify the mad- 
men of the South. If New York were afflicted 
with hydrophobia, the gentleman would advise 
his constituents to tolerate mad dogs. Do not 
muzzle them, he would tenderly exclaim, do not 
chain them, do not kill them, but tolerate, concil- 
jate, cherish them until this terrible disease dis- 
appears from the city. But if slavery is prohib- 
ited the country will become homogeneous, and, in 
his opinion, homogeneity is not desirable. Neither 
the ancient nor modern nations of Europe, he in- 
forms us, were homogeneous. They had many 
systems of worship, and many kinds of languages 
and races of men; but unfortunately for his argu- 
ment, in another part of his speech, and for a dif- 
ferent purpose, he confesses that these same na- 
tions were afflicted with long and frequent civil 
wars originating in that lack of homogeneit 
which he so much commends. But if this di- 
versity of character is as desirable as repre- 
sented, certainly we have enough of it without 
trying to reinstate slavery. Religion is nowhere 
more free thanin thiscountry. Every man selects 
his own altar. And as for races and languages, 
what quarter of the many-tongued earth has not 
contributed to our population? No thanks, how- 
ever, to the bedachble gentleman forthis. As the 
leader and organ editor of the American party, 
he could not tolerate these foreign-born races, nor 
the adherents of the Catholic church, and he 
comes here now and asks us to be more intoler- 
anteven than that. He asks us to proscribe a 
whole race, not only to the extent to which he 
proscribed foreign-born races, but to go further 
and proscribe them from the human family and 
rank them with the brute creation. And he asks 
us to do this inthe name of toleration. ‘* Strange 
that a man’s mouth can run on thus,” 


It has been often said of late that history re- | 


veats itself. Of course it cannot be literally true; 
. ut the gentleman cites it, and then proceeds to 
cearch for the prototype of the terrible drama 
now being enacted on this continent, and affects 


to find it in the Revolution of 1776. Having set- | 


ted this point to his own satisfaction, he pro- 
ceeds to assign to the living actors their historic 
parts. The rebels take the position of the colo- 
nial revolutionists, the Government of the Uni- 
ted States reénacts the part of George III and his 
ministers, while for himself and the Opposition de- 
baters of this House he selects the honorable réle 
of Chatham, Fox, Burke, and other champions 
of colonial rights in the British Parliament. Let 
us examine this. It is true that the colonists re- 


belled against the Government of Great Britain, | 
and the slaveholders rebelled against the Govern- | 
ment of the United States; but here the likeness | 


ends. Between the circumstances that might 
provoke or justify rebellion in the two cases 
there is no resemblance, The Government from 
which the colonies separated was three thousand 
miles beyond the seas, They could not even 
communicate with it in those days in less than 
two or three months, In that Government they 
had no representation, and their wants and wishes 
no authoritative voice, Nor was it the form of 

overnment most acceptable to the colonists. 
They preferred arepublic. The rapidly increas- 
ing population and the geographical extent and 
pourice of the colonies demanded nationality. 

ooner or later it must come. The tea tax and 
other trifling grievances only hurried on an event 
that was sure to occur from the influences of geog- 


raphy and population alone. Howis it in these | 


respects with the present rebellion? The Gov- 
ernment against which the slaveholders rebelled 
was not a foreign one; it was as much theirs as 
ours. They were fully represented init. There 
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was scarcely a law, indeed I think there was not | 
a single law, upon the statute-book to which they | 
had not given their assent. It was the Govern- | 
ment they helped to make, and it was made as 
they wanted it. They had ever had their share | 
of control and patronage in it, and more than | 
their share, for they boasted with much truth | 
that cotton wasking. Noris there any geograph- 
ical reasons in their favor. It is conceded even | 
by the rebels themselves that a division of the | 
territory lying compactly between the Lakes and | 
Gulf, the Atlantic and the Mississippi, into two | 
nations would be a great misfortune to both. If 
it were the Pacific States demanding separation, 
bad as that would be, there would be some sense 
in it; but for this territory you canot even find a 
dividing line. When you attemptto ran one the 
rivers and mountains cross your purpose. Both 
the land and the water oppose division. There 
is no disunion outside the wicked hearts of these | 
disloyal men. I can see no resemblance, then, 
between our patriot fathers, who toiled through 
a seven years’ war to establish this beneficent 
Government, and the traitors who drench the land 
in blood in an attempt—I trust in God a vain one— 
to destroy it. 

Again, sir, in what respect do the apologists of 
the present rebellion in this House resemble the | 
advocates of our great Revolution in the British 
Parliament? Conceding they are their equals in 
statesmanship, learning, eloquence, and wit, | sub- 
mit that they fall far below them in the merit of 
their respective causes. Chatham defended the | 
cause of the colonists as set forth in the Declara- 


tion of Independence ‘* that all men are created | 


equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 


certain unalienable rights; that among these are | 


life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’’—the 
honorable gentleman from New York pleads for. 


slavery, the auction block, the coffle, the lash. | 


He | 


With slavery he cures all national troubles. 
begs for harmony among ourselves. How shall we 


be united? ** Restore slavery,’’sayshe. Heisop- | 


How then shall rebels in arms be 
** Revive the traffic in blood.’’ 


posed to war. 
subdued? 


Treasury be replenished? ‘* Raise more children 
forthe market.’? Slavery, more slavery, still more 
slavery, is the only prescription of the Opposition 
doctors. If we are to look for the representatives 
of these great men on this side of the Atlantic I 
would not select them from among those who, 
born and raised in the free States, with all their 


He is | 
opposed totaxes. How then shall our exhausted | 
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moral and educational advantages, had not yet | 


quite virtue enough when the struggle came to be | 


patriots, nor quite courage enough to be rebels, | 


but | would rather select them from such menas | 


Johnson, of Tennessee, or Davis, of Maryland, 
who, born and educated amid the influences of sla- 
very, still stood up for the Union cause at first 
almost alone. But, sir, the representatives of 
these men are to be found now as they were then 


on the other side of the Atlantic, the leaders of | 


the Liberal party in the British Parliament. 
There is another party that figures largely in 
the history of the revolutionary struggle that the 
gentleman entirely omitted to name. 
them no place in his cast of parts. The omis- 
sion may be attributed to either modesty or for- 
getfulness. Prior to the Revolution the members 
of this party had filled all the places of honor and 
rofit in the colonies, and when the war came y 
ieartily espoused the cause of the king, though 
they did not generally join his armies. Their 
principal business was to magnify disaster, depre- 
cate success, denounce the currency, complain of 
the taxes, and denounce and dodge arbitrary ar- 
rests. To the patriot cause they were ever proph- 
ets of evil. Failure was their word. The past 
was a failure, the future would be. Inthe begin- 
ning of the war this party was in the majority in 
some of the colonies, and tomatiteitod a large mi- 
nority in all, but as the war progressed their num- 
bers constantly diminished. Many of the leaders 
were from time to time sent beyond the “lines” 
and theirestates confiscated. Most of these settled 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, right handy 


He gave | 
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to the place where the gentleman informs us he 
was born. This party was called Tory, and if 
this war is but a repetition of the war of the Revo- 
lution, as the gentleman intimates, where are their 
present representatives? 

Again exclaims the gentleman, * You cannot 
subjugate eight million people.” I know not 
which most to condemn in this expression, (I 
speak it of course without personal application,) 
its insinuation of falsehood or its confession of 
cowardice. The United States does not propose 
to subjugate any portion of its people but onl 
to exact obedience to law from all. It is this 
misrepresentation of the purpose of the Govern- 
ment that still keeps alive the dying flames of the 
rebellion. I can go further with perfect truth, 
and say it was this misrepresentation that lighted 
those flames at the first. The slaveholders were 
told that it was the purpose of this Administra- 
tion to destroy their personal and political rights; 
next they were reminded that they were proud, 
brave, chivalric men, and then tauntingly asked 
if they were going to submit. They were thus 
fairly coaxed and goaded into rebellion. Except 
for this misrepresentation the Union people wood 
have been in a large majority in all the slave 
States, and despite it they are in a majority in 
more than half of them to-day if they Soatd be 
heard. Butthey are gagged, bound hand and foot 
by adespotism so crueland so mean, so thorough 
and so efficient, that even the gentleman from New 
York has no fault to find with it. The country 
is too much engaged now with the immediate act- 
ors in the drama to look behind the screens for 
the authors and prompters ofthe play. But when 
these actors have disappeared from the stage, gone 
down to graves never to be honored, or wander- 
ing among strangers never to be loved; in the 
peaceful future, when inquisition shall be made 
for the contrivers, instigators, aiders, and abet- 
tors of this great crime, the two classes so often 
coupled in denunciation in this Hall, the aboli- 
tionists of the North and the fire-eaters of the 
South, will be scarcely noticed, but the quiet his- 
torian will ** point his slow, unmoving finger’? at 
those northern leaders who for fifteen years have 
deceived the South and betrayed the North. They 
will stand alone. The large minority that now 
gathers around them, moved thereto more in 
hopes to escape the severe hardships of the war 
than from any love of them or their position, 
will have melted away from their support like 
dissolving ice beneath their feet, and well will it 
be for their posterity if they can manage then, 
like Byron’s wrecks, to sink into the 

** Depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unkaown.”’ 

Subjugate the South! No, sir; it is the pur- 
pose as it is the duty of the Government to lib- 
erate the South, to drive out the usurpers, and 
to restore to the deluded and betrayed masses the 
blessings of a free Republic. 

But the gentleman not only misrepresents the 
purpose of the Government to inflame the insur- 
gents, but also misrepresents the extent of the 
rebellion to discourage the people in their efforts 
to subdue it. Where does he find his eight mil- 
lion hostile people? Allowing for West Virginia 
and East Tennessee, the whole white population 
of the eleven States that pretended to secede does 
not much exceed one half thatnumber. A large 
portion of these are now within the Union lines, 
professing no more hostility to the Government 
than the gentleman himself. Of those that re- 
main under the power of the usurper a consid- 
erable number, in some localities more than half, 
do not desire a separate Government, but would 

ladly accept the protection and privileges of the 
Tnited States if sure that they were beyond the 
reach of their present oppressors. Where then, 
I ask again, does the gentleman find his eight 
million people? Does he mean to include the 
colored population of those States? I suppose 
not; they are to be tolerated only as brutes. He 
would not of course include them under the head 
of people. 1 do not suppose he intended to include 
any portion of his ownperty. I have a right to 
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conclude, then, that this number was onl a slash- 1) 
ing estimate to make out a bad case. With half |! 
the white and all the black population in these 
seceded States, it would be very strange if the 
Government were not strong enough to compel 
submission from the rest. The gentleman himself 
gives some littieencouragement. The little State | 
of Maine (in which he tells us just in this con- | 
nection he was born) is a match for England, 
France, and Russia, and he finally adds for all || 
Europe combined. 
Now, sir, if this little State which had only the | 
honor of rocking his cradle, thatclaimed him only | 
in long frocks and petticoats, could withstand all | 
Europe single-handed, is it not reasonable to sup- 


i 
j 
| 
| 


pose that, combined with the State of his adop- || 


tion, the great State of New York, that possesses 


|| imputation against them as thieves and robbers. 


him in all the glory of pantalooned manhood, it || 
could flog the world and the ‘‘ rest of mankind,’’ |! 


in which | suppose the rebels would be included? | 
Maine can be relied upon for the contest, so can | 


| 
New York, since no perfidious hand now holds the | 
} 


helm, and the gentleman himself gives some hope | 
that he may be goaded into the support of his | 
struggling, suffering country. There is a point, 
he tells us, beyond which his forbearance will 
not go. It was not reached when the rebels seized | 
our forts, navy-yards, arsenals, ships-of-war, | 
mint, and custom-houses, mails and post offices. | 
Jt was not reached when they fired upon Sumter. | 
lt was not reached when they raised an army, | 
hoisted a traitor flag, and laid siege to the capital. 
It was not reached when they put pirates on 
the ocean to seize, rob, and burn the peaceful 
merchant vessels from his own city. It was not 
reached when they raised the black flag and 
ehot down our patriot soldiers after surrender 


and then burned the hospitals over the heads of | 
lt was not reached when || 


the sick and wounded. 
they murdered women and children and unarmed 
men, and burned the villages on the border without 
military motive. It was not reached when by the | 
slow torture of hunger and cold they murdered | 
by the thousand our dear brave boys, prisoners 
of war in their hands. But he has an ultimatum 
notwithstanding. Ele announces it from his place 


in this Hall, and boldly flings it in the teeth of || 


the rebels, and has the courage to hope that they 
may hear him. 
presume too much upon his forbearance. He will | 
not stand everything. 
have named he can endure, forgive, forget; but 
if they dare to inspect his baggage as he travels 
South, he * will not submit; never, never,’’ he 
repeats. ** Will you fight them?” inquires the | 
gentieman from lowa,[Mr. Witson.}] Mark now 
the pluck of his answer. ‘* When the day and 
hour come I| will be ready to mark out the course 
I will pursue.’’ Cambronne alone can answer 
that. tis fortunate for the rebels that the hon- 
orable gentleman has not yet learned that the | 
privilege so highly prized on been denied him | 
for three years and a half, 

Again, centralization, the absorption of all local | 
and municipal authority by the Federal Govern- | 





They must not go too far nor || 


| the councils of New York, and branded them as 


| 


ment, is another lion in the way of emancipation. || 


What possible connection is there between cen- | 
tralization and emancipation? Why should one 
follow the other? Emancipation has been going | 
on quite rapidly for two or three years; has the 
gentieman’s city lost any of its municipal rights | 
mn consequence? Is it notstill ruled by the * Five | 
Points’’ majority, with nothing to fear but its 
own mobs? Does it not still elect corrupt men 
for judges, and thieves to the councils? Let the | 
gentieman look at home with his fears. It is his | 
own city that is centralizing, centralizing all the 
disloyalty and depravity of the North, and here | 
he should begin his labors. 
Mr. BROOKS. I can stand any amount of | 
personal abuse toward myself,and fail to reply to 
it; but when he speaks thus of the city which I in 
part represent, Lam bound to say that an effort 
was made by the Federal Government during the 
pendency of the late | 
trol the city of New York by sending there a bold | 
robber, in the person of a major general of the 
United States. Robber as he was of the public | 
Treasury, and major general of the United States | 
as he was, he dared not exercise the power given 


| 


| nearly through; and I would be glad if the gen- 
The insults and crimes | | 


ne to a speech from the gentleman, because he | 
' 


as had his time. 


[Cries of “ Ah! Ah!” from 


the Democratic side of the House. Countercries || you can do? 
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of ** Let him go on!”’ from the Republican side || 


of the House.] If the gentleman has any ques- 
tion to put to me I will hear him. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I stand any 





| 
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his political associates to aid in the accomplish. 
ment of this latter result. Do you inquire what 
Go and proclaim to the deluded 
supporters of Jefferson Davis two simple truths, 
First, that the United States does not now and 


| never did seek their subjugation, but only their 


submission to law. Tell them thatthe first elec. 


amount of personal attack on myself, but when || tion of Mr. Lincoln did not involve any inter. 


my own constituents are called thieves and rob- 
bers, and when thieves and robbers are said to 
govern the metropolis of this country, I put it to 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania if, 
after making such imputations, it is propriety, it 
is decency, to refuse to give me here an opportu- 
nity, in the midst of a speech like that, to defend 
the million of people whom I represent from that 


Mr. SCOFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the only as- 
sault that I made on the city of New York was 
merely to repeat the allegations of its own papers. 

Mr. WARD. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SCOFIELD. If the gentleman desires 
merely to ask me a question I will yield to him; 
but if he wishes to make a speech I must decline. 

Mr. WARD. The attack was most infamous 
and outrageous. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. If I have made any attack 
upon the constituents of the gentleman, [Mr. 
Brooks,]} I have learned what I am stating from 
the gentleman’s own paper, which has denounced 
again and again the election of certain persons to 


thieves. 

I was going on to say, sir, that slavery hasal- 
ways been a centralizing power in this country. 
Of late years the Government itself has been sub- 
sidiary to it. Itis said that a railroad corpora- 
tion in New York, with a capital of only a few 
million dollars, controls the State. It selects its 
agents in all the counties, and works unseen for 
their promotion. If in this way it fails to secure 
a majority, the deficiency is made up by appli- 
ances to the wants and weaknesses of its oppo- 
nents. 

Mr. PRUYN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask a 
question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
Ranger) 

Mr. SCOFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am very 


tleman would let me conclude. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield, or decline to yield, to the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SCOFIELD. If it be only for a question, 
I shall yield. 

Mr. PRUYN. I should like to know to what 
corporation the gentleman refers. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. I refer the gentleman tothe 
New York Express. ([Laughter.] 

_Mr. PRUYN. That is not a regular corpora- 
lion, 

Mr. SCOFIELD. I only alluded to the rail- 
road for the sake of illustration. Slavery hada 
capital of at least $2,000,000,000, as much under 
the control of a few men as if it were a corpora- 
tion with a president and directors. It was this 


| investment, thus centralized, that has been so ap- 


j 
} 
} 


i 
i 
i 


| 
| 





| 


| 


propriately and expressively, but to some people 
very offensively, called the ‘slave power.’” Its 
control over the finances, trade, and politics of the 
country was almost supreme. It controlled the 
slave States by community of interest; by this 
agency it then selected the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and through his patronage controlled 
the free States. Itmay be said without exagger- 
ation that it owned the South, used the Govern- 
ment, and hired the North. Emancipation will 
rid the country of this centralizing power, and if 
the gentleman is really opposed to centralization 
he ought to vote for it. 

The gentleman closes his remarks with an ap- 
peal to the friends of the Administration to stop 
the war but save the Union. If our armies are 


. . . | : . . 
»residential election to con- | withdrawn from the territory claimed by the rebel 


leaders the war will be stopped undoubtedly, but 
the Union will be divided. South of the Ohio and 


Potomac there will be another Government, prac- 


tically recognized by us and formally acknowl- 
edged by all othernations. But on the other hand, 


to him to attempt to control the actions of those || ifthe rebels can be induced to disband their armies 
whom the gentleman calls thieves and robbers in | the war will cease and the Union be preserved. 


wy own city. Thieves and robbers !——~— 


r. SCOFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I decline to || 


Now, sir, in imitation of the honorable gentleman, 
I will close my remarks with an appeal to him and 





| ference with aver in the States where it then 


existed, and that subsequent emancipation origin. 
ated not in the virtue of the Government but in 
the necessities created by their own misconduct, 
If slavery was their motive for separation, the 
removal of that motive by the removal of slavery 
was our necessity. Whatever has been constitu- 
tionally done in that direction by congressional, 
State, or executive action must remain unless it is 
undone by authority equally constitutional. That 
they must submit to the Constitution in all its 
parts, including that which authorizes its own 
amendment. Second, tell them that while the Uni- 
ted Statesasks nothing more from them than sub- 
mission to law, it will accept of nothing less; and 
above all, it will not consent to its own dismem- 
berment and the creation of two Governments be- 
tween the Gulfand the Lakes. Tell them that the 
people have the will and the power to sustain this 
purpose of the Government. Though they are 
accustomed to spend thelr money with economy 
and do not wantonly shed their blood, they have 
made up their minds, from high convictions of 
duty, to bear with patience whatever loss and 
sufferings the execution of this purpose may en- 
tail. Tell them that while the Government and 
people are thus determined, they are not vindic- 
tive. They do not raise the black flag, but con- 
stantly tender to the deluded masses pardon and 
protection. Go tell these two facts to the insur- 
gent people, hitherto misinformed and misled by 

our untruthful allegations, and you will see them 
Corie to drop away from their reckless leaders, 
and with the blossoms of the coming spring will 
come the sweeter blessings of peace. 

Mr. CHANLER. I do not presume, Mr. 
Speaker, to reply at this time to the remarks of 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvnnia in 
the fullness of his argument. So far as he ad- 
hered to the legitimate subject of the debate, I 
listened to him with pleasure; and I may say that 
it was one of the few occasions in debate on this 
floor when the subject under discussion has been 
handled ably and wittily. But when the gentle- 
man left the legitimate subject of debate to enter 
into a low slander of my constituents, and finds 
an excuse for that slander in some words uttered 
by my colleague, [Mr. Brooxs,] I do not know 
whether to condemn most the cowardice of the 
act or the meannesss of the insinuation. The 


taking refuge from the consequences of his own 
| slanderous charge behind some words uttered by 
|| a Representative of New York, is indeed a dept 


of human cringing which is lamentable to witness, 
and shows that the slander uttered by himself is 
a burden too heavy for him to bear. ; 
Sir, the people of the city of New York require 
no defense at my hands at any time, and still less 
from the attack of the gentleman, (Mr. Scortexp.| 
That gentleman is himself a sen of the State of 
New York, and comes here by the suffrages of 
those among whom, asa wanderer, he was forced 
to seek ahome. It is, indeed, a poor resource 
for him to attempt to strengthen his argumentona 
national questions by stabbing his native State 
and defaming his fellow-citizens. What is the 
constituency of the city of New York compared 
with any other in this country, that it should be 
singled out for attack? Is the Golconda of Amer- 
ica so poor that she can find no friends here? The 
treasures that have been poured from her vaults, 
earned by the enterprise of her citizens, and the 
arms of her citizen soldiery and well-organized 
system of police which protect that treasure, her 
volunteers in your armies, and her sailors in your 
navies, some of whom come from the dregs of the 
ople, if you please, and live many of them in 
Five Points perhaps, but who bear your banners 
to victory; these form the nucleus of a power 
equal to the famous maritime republics of old, 
and which in modern times is looked on with 
pride as the emblem of the success of our institu- 
tions, as the unanswerable proof of the strength 
of the American Government, and above all of 
the capacity of the American people to rule them- 
selves. And nowhere else on this continent is 
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found so noble an example of self-government; 
nowhere else is there a city of interests so vari- 
ous, of proportions so vast, and of population so 
dense, consisting of every language, nation, and 
race; nowhere else is self-government so essen- 
tial, and nowhere else was it more nobly won 
and more firmly maintained. 

Sir, | do not undertake the pivesey: of New 
York; she needs no voice to proclaim her glory, 
her greatness, and her goodness. I do not wish 
to assail the motives of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and I leave it to my colleague, [Mr. 
Brooxs,] whom he has personally assailed, to 
answer him on these points of defamation which 
he, a son of the State of New York, has been will- 
ing to heap upon his native State. 

If the gentleman wishes to find an instance of 
toleration, which he so ably advocates in behalf 
of the slave, extended to all mankind, he will find 
it in the crowded population of the city of New 
York. All creeds meet there in harmony. No 
collision between numerous and opposing sects 
mars the sacred Sabbath day when all go up to 
worship. The marts of business, crowded with 
all the evidences of thrift and industry, witness 
no disturbance from those who he declares rule 
us. And on election day, year after year, I defy 
any testimony to show that the power which rules 
the city of New York deserves any but the high- 
est congratulation, the noblest and most earnest 
praise from every man who appreciates the lesson 
of self-government taught by a crowded and tu- 
multuous city. 

And the allusion made by my colleague, [Mr. 








Brooks,] in regard to the most uncalled-for in- || 


terference by the Federal Governmentat the time 
of the last general election, is in itself a proof that 
no such class as the gentleman alluded to holds 
dominion there, Insulted bya fleet of the United 
States riding in her harbors, ready to send its 
soldiery to trample down our rights and interfere 
with our franchises, even that was borne patiently 
and calmly by our people, confident that they 
were capable of self-government, and believing— 
and I had hoped that they had a trust which 
would be realized—that the Representatives of the 
people of the United States at large in Congress 
assembled would appreciate their noble forbear- 
anne and deprecate the outrage committed against 
them. 

It is to the honorable gentleman from Pennsy1- 
vania [Mr. Scorie.p] that we have to look for a 
response. No sympathy, but abuse and scorn 
are the first tokens that come from this House 
and this Administration; and, if we may judge 
from the spirit he has evinced, it is a deep-seated 
feeling of hostility to the community which has 
dared for the sake of principle, in the face of the 
overwhelming power of this Government, stead- 
fastly to oppose the encroachments of the ruling 
powe here, while they generously gave their best 

lood and their means to carry on the war. 

But I will yield to my colleague, [Mr. Brooxs,] 
if he desires to answer this matter further. 1 
leave this subject with him. 

Mr. BLISS. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CHANLER. I have not yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the 
gentleman to yield the floor. 

Mr. CHANLER.. I yielded the floor to my 
colleague, [Mr. Brooxs,} at his request. 

Mr. BROOKS. There is nothing which I more 
deprecate than these personalities of debate. I 
have ever endeavored, and shall ever endeavor, to 
avoid them. But the labored essay of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr.Scor1eLp] imposes 
upon me the ores of replying, if not for my 
own defense, which | should have been willing 





to leave to the House, at least to other parts of | 


his essay, which seem to call for some immediate 
notice On my part. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorsenp] closes his essay, with an ap- 
peal to me, in reply to my appeal to the Pres- 
ident, ** Go yourself to the South, and assure that 
South that they are not to be subjugated by the 
people of the North; that such is not the intention 
of the people of the United States.’ Now I will 
ask the honorabie gentleman how it is possible 
for me to go to the South, I will gayto him that 
if to-morrow he could afford me an opportunity 
to go to the South with the assent of the President 
of the United States, there is nothing that would 
so much delight and gladden my heart as to go 


_ THE 


| 


} to come back into this Union, 
| I would preach to them the utter hopelessness 


| 


i} 


| 


| 


| 





| there, and to repeat to them what I think would 


be useful to induce the people of the South again 


of their contest; [ would preach to them that if 
they desired or intended any of that sort of inde- 
pendence which would close to us the rivers and 
harbors of the South and make them to usasa for- 
eign nation, it never, never would be submitted 
to by the people of the North. I would try, inthe 
message I might carry them from the President 
or authorities of the United States, directly or 
indirectly, to assure them that even large portions 
of the Republican party, in my judgment, would 
be glad to receive them back into this Union upon 
the basis of State rights and self-government un- 
der the Constitution, recognizing only the supreme 
authority of that instrument, and even without the 
abolition of slavery. 

I think that if the South and North can again 
be brought to reason together and hear men of 
opposite and conflicting opinions, this Union 
might be restored without a further contest of 
arms or the shedding of more blood. Ido not 
believe that that party which had only about four 
hundred thousand majority the last election in a 
poll of about four million votes has not patriotic 
men enough in it to join with usin declaring that 


| the South may come back into this Union again, 


and come back as they left it, if they will come 
back, in obedience to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, their Constitution as well as ours, and, 
if possible, more the handiwork of their fathers 
| than of ours. 

But howam I to go South to carry the message 
| of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
How am I to reach the southern people? How 
am I to be heard beyond the Potomacat all? The 
laws of the land forbid any intercourse between 
the North and the South; the military authorities 
interpose an insuperable barrier. It isimpossible 





| 


to pass the lines of our armies. Not only is this 
forbidden to myself and others of my own party, 
for fear we would preach peace, buteven members 
of the dominant party cannot undertake anything 
of thatkind without interference on the part of the 
authorities of the United States to prevent it. Two 
honorable gentlemen, whose namesare well known 
in the history of this country—names recognized 
as identified with the best days of the Jacksonian 
Democratic party—gentlemen who later were Fré- 
mont men and friends of Mr. Lincoln too, one of 
them late a Cabinet officer,went but the other day, 
| apparently with an olive-branch in their hands, 
into the army of General Grant, by the permis- 
sion, if not by the sanction, of the President of 
the United States; and, if the newspapers be cor- 
rect in their reports, a telegram was sent by the 
Secretary of War forbidding their entrance into 
| the rebel dominions, even with that olive-branch 
which they were supposed to bear in their hands. 
If, then, men high in the confidence of the Admin- 
istration party are not permitted by the Secretary 
of War to go to the South and reason with the 
southern people, how can such an humble indi- 
vidual as I ever be expected to go and to remove 
any delusions there? 

i not believe that the great mass of the north- 
ern people desire the continuance of this war only 
| for the abolition of slavery. Am I right, or am I 
| wrong? Is the abolition of slavery the only ob- 

ject for which this war is hereafter to be prose- 
cuted, or is now prosecuted? I do not believe it. 
I believe that large masses even of the Republican 
party would consent to receive back the southern 
States into this Union, with or without slavery, 
upon the single condition of their obedience to the 
Constitution of the United States. If I might be 
permitted to proclaim that fact in the southern 
| country, and the southern people would hear 
me—if 1 might be permitted to proclaim it from 
the Potomac to the Rio Grande, with the sanction 
of the President of the United States, I have no 
| doubt thatthe very promulgation of that fact would 
do more toward bringing about a cessation of hos- 
tilities upon the partof the rebels than any armies 
| that we are likely to bring against them for twenty 
| years to come, 
| But, sir, the honorable gentleman in the course 
of his essay stepped far out of his way to read 
New York a lecture for her sins, her iniquities, 
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New York! Satan rebuking sin! The records 
of Pennsylvania, in the lobby and out of the lob- 
by, will bear no investigation here or elsewhere. 


| And though New York State may not be a para- 


dise, and though New York city is far from being 
a perfect city, yet the very stews of corruption 
and iniquity in the city of New York are virtue 
itself in comparison with the Legislature of Penn-+ 
sylvania. [(Laughter.} 

Mr. A. MYERS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
New York yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Myers ?] 

Mr. BROOKS. 1 want no interlude here. 

Mr. A. MYERS. 1 only want to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. BROOKS. I want no interlude here. 1 
desire at the present time to deal only with the 
gentleman’s colleague, (Mr. Scoriern. |} 

Pennsylvania rebuking New York! The very 
penpemiuen of itself is absurd and ridiculous! 

Vhy, whenever any of the mere Pennsylvania 
politicians go to New York the first peer they 
visit, the cradle in which they are rocked, is the 
classic spot described by the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania as the ‘* Five Points’’ of the 
city of New York. (Laughter.] Itis the great 
Mecca where Pennsylvania pilgrims go, Itisthe 
source of their inspirations, and too often of their 
action. And if the records of the New York 
police were searched they would in many in- 
stances exhibit a record by no means creditable 
to toomany of thecitizens of Pennsylvania. Sir, 
New York is not without its sin, is not without 
its crime. But it is the refuge-place of the whole 
country, and, first and foremost of them all, of 
that State contiguous to it—the honorable State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Sir, I deprecate this species of discussion; but 
when my own State is denounced as subject to 
the New York Central railroad, and when it is 
asserted that thieves and robbers govern the mil- 
lion of people of the city of New York, there is 
no language sufficiently strong, sufficiently denun- 
ciatory to hurl back upon those who make such 
charges; and those who doit should have spotless 
characters, should come from a spotless State, and 
least of all from the State of Pennsylvania. There 
is not an enterprise of any kind or character in 
Pennsylvania which does not come to New York 
to be cradled and nursed up—coal, iron, &c., &e. 
That great interest which the honorable gentie- 
man himself represents, the interest of petroleum, 
has its representation in the city of New York. 
If there be a farm for sale in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict which may or may not have petroleum in it, 
and especially if it have not, it is bought by him- 
self or some other for $1,000, and is then valued 
in New York at one or two millions, and repre- 
sented as being worth more than the gold mines 
of Montana or California or Nevada. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let that pass, Let it all pase. 
I will not enter intoany labored eulogium to vindi- 
c» te New York from undeserved assaults. My col- 
league [Mr. Cuancer] hassetthatallright. The 
empire city, sir, best speaks for itself. The spires 
of its hundreds of churches that point to heaven 
are not more numerous than its charities on earth. 
There is no place from the arctic to the antarctic 
where the poor and humble are so welltaken care 
of ag in the city of New York. ‘There are no 
more noble and well-directed charities in London, 
or Paris, or elsewhere, than are in the great city of 
New York. A beggar need never walk its streets 
in suffering or affliction, for if he applies to the 
proper authorities there are even palaces to which 
he will be sent. 

Then what has New York, calumniated New 
York, unpatriotic, copperhead New York, done 
in this war? What, sir, is its history? When 





money where has it gone but to the great city of 
New York? Where did it receive its first con- 
tributions? Where has been its last resource? 
Who are the largest shareholders in the public 
loans? Whose money has been poured forth so 
liberally as that of the great capitalists of the eny 
of New York? In the earliest periee of this war 
how were our troops put into the field but by the 
contributions of the city of New York? And 
when this Capitol was imperiled a regiment of 
that city, composed of the sons of the wealthiest 
citizens, men of wealth, often worth from one to 


' two hundred thousand dollars, as ~«ommon sol- 
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diers in the seventh regiment, among them my || 


own colleague from New York, (Mr. Cuancer,} 
they left their homes, palaces I will say, gener- 
ously came here and encamped upon the heights 
around about, to drive back the enemy that then 
threatened. There were not only such citizens 
of New York in that distinguished regiment, but | 
the Irish-born citizens, men from the stews and | 
bagnios, of whom the gentleman so sneeringly 
spoke. 
of New York, and the German regiments of New | 
York, men who were here hardly long enough 
to comprehend the English language, in the 
ebullition of patriotism, as the trumpet call came 
from Washington, poured forth, regiment after 
regiment, in thousands of thousands of men, until 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Cameron, said to that 
metropolitan city, ‘* We have more regiments of 
soldiers than are necessary for the protection of 
the capital.” Sir, New York city has responded 
to every call of the President to arms; even that 
New York which cast nearly thirty-eight thou- 
sand majority against his politics and his policy, 
and which would have increased that vote to forty- 
two or forty-three thousand if the short days of 
November had not excluded thousands of its 
honest voters from the polls. 
- Yet the honorable gentleman indulges in his | 
imputations against the patriotism of the city of 
New York. Sir, if any honorable gentleman 
chooses ever to indulge in any such flings or sar- | 
casme, last of all should outcry come from him, 
a Representative from Pennsylvania. Pending 


the invasion of the rebels before the battle of An- || 


tietam, when even Pennsylvanians could not be | 
aroused to the defense of their own State, when 
her citizens fled back, when the legions of the | 
enemy surrounded Washington and came down 
through the mountains of Pennsylvania, the sol- 
diers of New York hastened from all parts, from 
their houses and homes, to help with the gallant 
men of the Army to drive back the enemy. But 
for the gallant regiments from the city of New | 
York, and from the State of New York, whose 
Governor [Seymour] the gentleman has so slan- | 
derously traduced to-day, who knows but that 
Lee would have engulfed the capital of Penn- | 
sylvania, and captured and sacked the city of 
Philadelphia itself? Least of all should he speak 
against the noble State which saved Pennsylvania. 
The foot of the enemy, sir, has never trod upon 
the soil of New York. [tis a virgin soil, and dur- 
ing this whole war will continue to be a virgin 
soil. [ cannot say the same of the State from 
which the honorable gertleman comes, whose soil 
has been degraded by the rebel army again and | 
again; whose cities have been plundered and 
burned by the rebel army. Yet the honorable | 
gentleman has here, this day, denounced as un- 
patriotic, as ignoble, as thieves and robbers, the 
gallant soldiers as well as the citizens of the Em- 
pire State, which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent, 

But let that pass also. I deprecate these per- | 
sonalities. I mourn the occasion that tempts me 
to enter into them. I wish the report of the de- 
bate could be suppressed and not entered upon the 
congressional records of the country. What I 
have said has been only in defense of my own 
city and State. I indulge in no unkind feelings 
toward Pennsylvania. Nay, | am sure the hon- | 
orable gentleman only represents himself in his 
denunciation of New York, and when I speak, 





Yes, sir, the Irish regiments of the city || 
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and those they represent, now believe that we | Carolina had fought and the country had paid for 


northern-born men, we Yankee men, have been | 
controlled and domineered over by an oligarchy || 
oran aristocracy of the South. It is not true; 
from beginning to end the declaration is not true, | 
and itis an ignoble confession upon the part of 
those who make it. Northern men followers 
even of southern men; controlled and domineered 
over by them upon the floor of this House! We, 
an inferior race; they, a superior race of men, 
born to govern! Never, never; there is no such 
record in the history of our country. 

The South has had one great advantage over 


| 


| the North here, and thatis by its continuous rep- 


| 


|| resentation upon the floor of this House. Under 


our northern miserable system of representation, 
every two or four years, after a man has been 
educated toa place in this body, after he has come 
to know its rules,and understand his duties, after 
he has become trained and educated as a states- 
man, then at that hour the political wheel rolls 
him out, and a green man comes here to meet the 
Representatives of the South who have been here 
ten, twenty, thirty, and even forty years; men 
not born superior to us, but superior to us in their 
training and education, and always therefore ex- 
ercising that powerand authority over the House 
of Representatives and over Congress which su- 
periority of training and education always have 
given, and ever will give, as well to northern as 
to southern men. 

Whenever our northern men have been kept 


| here as long as John Quincy Adams was—and | 


name but one name of a representative man for 
that side of the House; whenever such men have 
been kept in Congress or in public life, year after 
year, they have had no superior in the South, and 


| seldom if ever their equal either in this Hall or 


in the other House of Congress. But if green 
men are brought here every two years to act 


/against the trained veterans of the South, the 


South will have larger influence and authority 


| over this country than northern men, and be given 


the offices as the best fitted men. 
But even with all this disadvantage the state- 


| ment is not true, for northern policy, northern 


measures, northern commerce, northern trade, 
banking, and money-making, have governed this 
country from the foundation of the Government. 


| Our tariffs have been imposed upon the South for 
| the protection of our manufactures and the devel- 


opment of ourinternal improvements. We have 


| made money out of the South at will, We have 


been their commission merchants, their factors, 
their freighters, their manufacturers, and they 
have been but our overseers to use their negroes 
to work for our benefit. We have fattened by 


| our political policy upon that labor; and we have 


almost alwayso 


built up our cities and our country by the use we 
have made of the South, and in that way we have 
governed the southern country. If their men 
have been longer in public life, and held more pub- 
lic places, it is the fault of our political system, 
but wherever a dollar was to be made, wherever 
a law was to be enacted for the benefit of com- 
merce, of trade, or of manufactures, the North 
has almost always governed and the South has 

coven The North has made the 
money under the Government, if more than a fair 


proportion of southern men have administered 


as I do speak, 1 speak only to him, and to no || 


other Pennsylvanian upon the floor. 


Let that pass while | refer to another matter of | 


history. The honorable gentleman, in the course 
of his essay, alleged that from the formation of | 
the Government the South has domineered and | 
controlled in the Halls of Congress and through- | 
out the country. 

Mr. SCOFIELD. Will the gentleman allow | 
me to correct him? I did not say the **South;’’ 
I referred all through the debate to the institution | 
of eran 

Mr. BROOKS. The institution of slavery rep- | 
resented by the southern men upon the floor of 
this House—accept the words—and yet the insti- | 
tution never was here upon the floor of the House. 
They were the southern representatives of the in- | 


Btitution, \ 


Sir, that course of remark has been so often in- || 


vole in that | am inclined to believe the great | 
bo 


that Government. 

Nor has the South here in this House, and upon 
this floor, always had its way, even with its able 
men. I was here in the great struggle of 1850, 
when the ablest men of the South were upon the 
floor of the adjoining Hall exercising all their 
power to bring California into the Unionasa slave 
State, and to extend slavery to the Pacific; and 
in that they failed. I recollect their arguments. 
I myself was engaged in a warm debate on that 
subject with Mr. ‘Toombs, of Georgia; and in the 
course of the argument, when he was claiming 
that California should be open to the representa- 
tives and institutions of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, as well as to those of New York, he asked 
me a question which I found it easier to evade 
than to answer. Did not, he asked, a regiment 
from New York city and a regiment from South 
Carolina, in the march from Vera Cruz to Mex- 
ico, at Chapultepec, I think he said, fight side by 
side and shoulder to shoulder to conquer the Mex- 
icans; and when the victory was won and the 
treaty made and the common territory — 

nd South | 


y of the members on that side of the House, || for which these soldiers of New York a 


in common, was it, he asked, just and right and 
equitable that the son of the South Carolina sol. 
dier, or that soldier himself, should be forbidden 
to emigrate, carrying his institutions with him, 
into California and the rest of the territory thus 
acquired, side by side with the citizen of New 
York? I evaded the quesuon, [ must confess. | 
found it difficulttoanswcr. I answered it to the 
best of my ability, although not altogether satis. 
factorily to myself. 

I mention this incident, which was but one of 
the many incidents of that great and prolonged 
debate, during which the men of the North stood 
together, I think, for six months upon the floor 
of the House of Representatives, contending and 
with great success for the exclusion of slavery 
from California and from all the Pacific coast, 
and then the South was fully and ably represented 
here, never more ably represented than then. The 
North,and | among the northern Representatives, 
stood up shoulder to shoulder, and successfully, 
too, for we excluded slavery from California by 
its admission as a free State. Slavery was for- 
bidden by the compromise of 1850 to enter any 
of the territory which we acquired from Mexico 
on the Pacific coast. 

How untrue is it, then, how anti-historical is 
the declaration, that upon the floor of the House 
of Representatives the South has always governed 
and always had the control. 

Sir, when Florida was annexed to this Union, 
that annexation of which the honorable gentle- 
man seems to complain, Florida, though a slave- 
holding State, was annexed more for the benefit 
of the shipping and commerce of the North than 
for the South. The Gulf of Mexico 

Mr. HIGBY. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York a question. 

Mr. BROOKS. Iam occupied with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania now. 

Mr. HIGBY. My question is in relation to 
California, to which the gentleman has referred. 

Mr. BROOKS. I must decline to yield. 

Mr. HIGBY again addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York declines to yield, and is entitled to proceed 
without interruption. 

Mr. HIGBY. I do not like to hear any false- 
hoods stated about my own State. 

Mr. BROOKS. Sir, when Louisiana was added 
to this Union, what was Louisiana? A slave- 
holding French State. Slavery was the binding 
law of that vastterritory. The Louisiana of that 
day was not the little State upon the Gulfand on 
the Mississippi, but it was Arkansas, it was Mis- 
souri; it wasall that vast territory which stretches 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean; and yet 
in our contest with the South in the compromise 
of 1820, when that territory was divided, we left 
to the South only Arkansas and Missouri, while as 
free territory we have planted the flag of the North 
upon all that vast region which now comprises 
Territories and States too numerous to mention. 

Tell me not, then, that the South has governed 
the North. Teil me not that the North bas ever 
been controlled by the South. Itis nottrue. It 
is dishonorable to confess it and not less dishon- 
orable to declare it on the floor of the House. The 
great free States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the 
free gift of slaveholding Virginia to the North, 
deny it. The North has always had its rights, 
here and elsewhere, whenever it has thought it 
worth the while to claim them. 

The South was abolishing slavery when the 
abolition war commenced upon it thirty years 
ago, and in due time, by the operation of natural 
causes, slavery would have passed away from the 
face of the earth without any of this civil war. 
Civil war has interposed and created a catastrophe, 
and, perhaps, hastened the abolition of slavery, 
but amid how much of bloodshed and carnage, and 
with what irreparable damage to all the free insti- 
tutions of the North. Sir,we haveabolished the sla- 
very of the South, but in so doing we have become 
the slaves, the thralls, the bondmen of the capitalist 
of the North. We are mortgaged to them for life, 
ours and the coming generation, ourchildren and 
our children’s children. Our farms are mortgaged, 
our labor is mortgaged. We are ‘held tw ser- 
vice”’ for life to earn enough to pay the interest 
upon the principal of the great debt. The capi- 
talists own us as much as capitalists in England 





own the people of England. For the emancipa- 
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tion of the negroes of the South we have enslaved 
the white people of the North to everlasting debt. 
And this is our destiny because we have attempted 
to hasten the order of time which God’s provi- 
dence would have at length brought about. Re- 
peat not, then, to make an impression on the 
country, statements that are not true, not histori- 
cal, not borne out by the record. ' 

But, Mr. Speaker, if, as alleged, I have erred in 
an ardent desire for peace, if I am too credulous 
in the belief that there ought to be peace, or that 
the South would yield peace with a restoration 
of the Constitution and the Union, it isa credulity 
of which 1 am not ashamed, and for which the 
Prince of Peace will forgive me. It is a divine 
and Christian aspiration, now and hereafter, thus 
ever to hope for ‘* peace on earth and good-will 
toward men.” And however I may be calum- 
niated as a copperhead or a traitor, despite all 
these or harsher words that may be fulminated 
against me, as long as I have life and power to 
speak, so long will I repeat the declaration of 
Scripture, ‘* Peace on earth and good-will toward 
men.” 

Mr. BLISS obtained the floor. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Will the gentleman 
from Ohio yield for a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. BLISS. I will yield the floor for that 
purpose. 


ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. COBB, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported as truly enrolled a bill and joint res- 
olution of the fullowing titles; when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

An act to repeal the provisions of a law requir- 
ing certain regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
to be members of the National Institute; and 

Joint resolution tendering the thanks of the 
people and of Congress to Major General William 
IT’. Sherman, and the officers and soldiers of his 
command, for their gallant conduct in their late 
brilliant movement through Georgia. 

And then, on motion of Mr. FARNSWORTH, 
(at four o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, January 7, 1865. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Wittiam H. Cuannine. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


PORT OF PITILADELPIHIA. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, by unani- 
mous consent, introduced a bill to extend the 
boundaries of the port of Philadelphia so as to 
include the district. of Richmond on the north, 
and Greenwich Point on the south; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


CONDITIONAL ENLISTMENTS. 


Mr. HOLMAN, by unanimous consent, sub- 


mitted the following resolution, which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 


Whereas on the 15th day of December, 1864, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by this House, namely : 

* Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to fur- 
nish to the House copies of the order issued from his De- 
partment on the 2ist day of December, 1863, in regard to 
recruits enlisted with conditions that they should be dis- 
charged when their regiments were mustered out of ser- 
vice ; also, copy of order or letter dated 22d day of Decem- 
ber, 1863, and addressed to the Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts, in regard to recruits to fill up old regiments; 
and that he inform the House whether the principles an- 
nounced in the order above mentioned have been applicd 
to all soldiers mustered into the service to fill up the old 
regiments.”? 

o which resolution no response by the Secretary of 
War has been made: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to in- 

form the House why the information required by the House 


has not been furnished, and that he be directed to furnish 
the same. 


INSANE ASYLUM, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SCHENCK, by unanimous consent, re- 
ported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
a bill to extend to certain persons in the employ 
of the Government the benefit of the asylum for 
the insane in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I ask that the bill may be 
put upon its passage at this time; and I ask that 
the bill may be read, together with the paper ac- 
companying it. 

Before that is done, however, I will ask leave 
to state some facts. The present law upon the 






subject provides for the admission to the insane | 
asylum, in this District, of persons employed in 
the Army and Navy of the United States and || 
civilians in the Districtof Columbia. There are, 
however, certain persons in the employ of the || 
Government, in the quartermaster’s and commis- || 
sary’s departments, who are not now permitted 
this benefit. There are now one or more cases 
of insane persons in those departments who are 
not entitled to be admitted intoany State asylum, 
having no friends in the country, and in whose | 
cases the provisions of the existing laws do not 
apply. Representations have been made by the 
proper authority in regard to this matter. That || 
paper, which I have sent to the desk, and now 
ask to have read, explains the necessity of the 
immediate passage of this bill, as a matter of | 
mercy. | 
The following communication was then read by 
the Clerk: 
Orrice Depot ComMMISSARY OF SUBSISTENCE, 
WasuinoTon City, D. C., December 10, 1864. 


Genera: I have the honor to represent that the law 
controlling and regulating the insane asylum near this 
city will not allow civil employés of the quartermaster’s 
or subsistence departments, who become insane while in 
public employ, the benefit of it, if they are not permanent | 
residents of the District. Within the last few months we | 
have had several in this condition, one now under my | 
charge, who Iam unable to dispose of. He has no friendsin | 
this country, and humanity will not permit him to be turned 
loose in this dangerous condition. L would therefore most 
respectfully ask that the approval of the Secretary of War | 
be solicited for the purpose of modifying or amending the | 
law so as to authorize insane employés to be admitted in | 
the same manner as enlisted men, when such employés are | 
connected with the Washington and Alexandria depots or 
their branches. 


I am, general, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. BELL, 
Lieutenant Colonel and C. S. V. S. 


General A. B. Eaton, Commissary General of Subsistence, 

Washington, District of Columbia. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SCHENCK moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the House passed the bill, and also that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table; 
which latter motion was agreed to. 


SALE OF UNCLAIMED FREIGHT. 


Mr. MORRIS, of New York, by unanimous 
consent, introduced a bill to authorize express 
and other transportation companies to sell un- 
claimed freight; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


BOUNTIES AND ARREARAGES OF PAY. 


Mr. GRIDER. I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill to provide.for the paymént of 
bounties and arrearages of pay to mothers of cer- 
tain soldiers who have fallen in battle, or have 
died in the service, and I ask that it be received 
and considered at the present time without any 
reference to a committee. 

The bill was received and read at length. 

It provides that the mothers of illegitimate sons 
who have died in the service shall receive the 
bounties and arrearages of pay the same as moth- | 
ers of other soldiers who have fallen in battle or | 
died in the service. | 

Mr. GARFIELD. I must object to the con- | 
sideration of this bill without a reference toa | 
committee. | 

Mr. GRIDER. The whole substance of the | 
bill is just this: mothers of illegitimate children | 
who have fallen in battle cannot now receive the | 
bounties and arrearages of pay as those can who | 
have lost sons whose fathers are dead. This bill | 
is intended to put both on the same footing. 

Mr.GARFIELD. If the gentleman willallow | 
it to be referred it will be carefully examined. | 

Mr. GRIDER. Very well; I will consent to | 
its reference. 

The bill was accordingly read a first and sec- | 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on Mil- | 
itary Affairs. 


TESTIMONY OF PARTIES IN INTEREST. 


Mr. WILSON, by unanimous consent, offered | 
the following resolution; which was read, con- | 
sidered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Coshmittee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of so amending the | 
third section of an act making appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1865, as to exciude the testimony of 
parties in interest in suite in the courts of the United States 
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wherever administrators, executors, or guardians are par- 
ties. 


DUTY ON LEAF TOBACCO. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois, by unanimous con- 


sent, presented a letter from Dulany, Harris & 
Co.,Quincy, lllinois, in relation tothe duty on leaf 


| tobacco; which was referred to the Committee of 


Ways and Means. 


REBEL DEPREDATIONS ON LAKE ERIE. 


Mr. HULBURD., I ask unanimous consent 
to offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to communicate to 
the House a copy of the report made by Major General Dix 
to the Secretary of War on the 30th of February, 1864, in 


regard to the rebel raid on Lake Erie, and the seizure of | 


the steamers Philo Parsons and Island Queen. 


Mr. HOLMAN. 1 will not object to this res- 
olution, if the call be made directly upon the 
Secretary of War. The rules of the House re- 
quire that resolutions of this character shall be 
imperative in their form. 

he SPEAKER. By the language of the reso- 
lution, the Secretary of War is *‘ directed,’’ 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘If not incompatible with 
the public interest.” 

Mr. HULBURD. The reason for the intro. 
duction of that expression was that it was deemed 
possible that there might be oe in the re- 
port which it would not be proper at this time to 
make public. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the 
resolution will be considered as introduced and 
agreed to, 

There was no objection. 


CONFISCATION OF DESERTERS’ PROPERTY. 


Mr. GRINNELL, by unanimous consent, of- 
fered the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to report at an early day upon the expediency of 
a law to confiscate for the Goverament, when practicable, 
so much of the property of conscripts who have failed to 


report for duty as may be required to secure the services 
of soldiers in their stead. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
The SPEAKER. The next business in order 


is the consideration of the business in which the 
House was engaged at the adjournment yester- 
day, being the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the House on the Lith of last June rejected 
a joint resolution (S. No. 16) submitting to the 
Legislatures of the several States a proposition to 
amend the Constitution of the United States, on 
which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Buss] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BLISS. Mr. Speaker, I deem it my duty 
to the people whom I represent as a member of 
this bore. to utter in their name some words of 
protestation against the immolation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which is threatened 
by the representatives of the party which holds 
the majority of this House. In that sacred in- 
strument is contained the life-Llood of our Gov- 
ernment, and in its fate is invelved the highest 
rgortal interest of the American people. 

Revolution, leaping in the dark, is ever of the 
mostdangerous tendency. Weshallact foolish] 
as a nation if we allow ourselves for any selfis 
motive to forsake and spurn the well-tried princi- 
ples and policy upon which our fathers built our 
Government, and from the just application of 
which nothing has resulted in opposition to peace, 
prosperity, and unprecedented national advance- 
ment, We shall act foolishly and rashly if we 
abandon the approved guarantees of national hap- 
piness and greatness which Heaven and the lofti- 
est human wisdom have permitted us to possess, 
and adopt in their stead some untried and specu- 
lative policy, the realization of which is only in 
vague imaginations of an uncertain and imperiled 
future. ‘ 

There are many reasons why I cannot, consist- 
ently with my conscience and my views of the 
true interest of my country, accord my vote to 
the initiatory step to what | regard as the revolu- 
tionary measure proposed. In the first place, and 
which alone is sufficient for my determent, it 
would involve me in the guilt of a willful viola- 
tion of the solemn oath without which I could not 
have become a member of this body. That oath 
binds me, like many taken before it, to euppetts 
maintain, and defend the Constitution of the Uni 
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ted States. That solemn obligation I have ever 
intended to keep, and cannot relax in my purpose 
now when the ax of a party majority is raised in 
an illegitimate way to strike down its provisions. 
The plain terms of the obligation preclude any 
attempt to change or destroy any of its provis- 
jons or guarantees, except by the lawful mode 
which itself provides, and which is laid down in 
its fifth article in the following words: 








“The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the application of the Legislatures of 
two thirds of the several States, shall call a couvention for 
proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 


valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution || 


when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 


several States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, || 


as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed | 
by the Congress; provided, that no amendment which may | 
be made prior to the year 1808 shall in any manner affect 


the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first || 
|| closed; but upon no other or more restricted plan 
|| can it be done. 
| sway over it, can be accomplished only by stand- 


article, and that ne State, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

Upon what reasoning and recognition of facts 
does any member of this Congress claim the pos- 
sible power, under the foregoing article, to take 
the initiatory steps to the change proposed? Are 
the States whose people, in part, are in rebellion 
against the General Government out of the Union | 
in theory and in fact? Are they foreign Powers, | 
and their inhabitants foreign people, not subject | 
to the Constitution and laws of the United States? | 


If so, why do we raise and send mighty hosts to || 


enforce, by the sword, the bayonet, and the can- | 


non, obedience and subjugation to that Constitu- | 
If the people of the so- || 


tion and to those laws? 
called seceded States are not citizens in the Union, | 
why areour courts engaged, under an act of Con- | 
gress, in confiscating theirestates for acts of trea- | 
* gon against their Government? ‘Treason implies | 
citizenship; it cannot be committed by an alien 
or an enemy. 
Union in theory of law, and if their people owe 
the allegiance to the Government of the United | 
States which is claimed of them, then clearly those 
Btates are among the number of States three | 
fourths of whom must unite their voices upon any | 
proposition to amend their Constitution. 


That they are not so legally in the Union, and 
#0 to be regarded as States witha controlling por- 
tion of their people in rebellion, is a new and re- 
cently assumed proposition, and at war with every 
executive manifesto, proclamation, and declara- | 
tion from the first act of secession tillnow. From 
the commencement of what every one has called 
rebellion the people of the Federal States, of all 
parties, and without distinction, have agreed upon 
the common idea and doctrine that ordinances of | 
secession ure null and void; that the sovereignty 
of the Constitution was unalterably fixed upon all 
the people of the realm, and on that faith, and that | 
only, the Union-loving patriotism of the country 
has responded to all calls made by the military 
administration, and allowed the blood of the na- | 
tion to be freely = out and expended, anda 
grievous national debt to be incurred. Are we 
now to see the predominating party holding these 
great issues in its hands change front upon this 
vital question? Ifso, then manifestly, with the 
policy of the nation in their hands, there is no hope 
of a restoration of the Union. A change in our | 
public councils must occur or we shall be stripped 
of the birthright which we most valued. 

But were the proposed action practicable in a 

| 
| 





legal point of view, I should shrink from the policy 
as putting us upon untenable ground, and making 
us to assume the character of aggressors while 
we profess to be fighting against and punishing 
aggression—we, who ought in this terrible busi- 
ness, to have no stain upon our hands. Undoubt- 
ediy the rebellion is a great wrong; but it would 
certainly be meeting wrong with wrong to deny | 
them their original constitutional rights in the | 
Union when they shall have returned to it. Who- | 
ever wishes for their return should openly con- | 
demn all such policy. Whatever moral question 
may be involved in the subject of negro slavery | 
in any State of the original Confederacy is a ques- 
tion for determination and settlement only by the | 
people of such State. To abandon or maintain | 


the institution according to the sense, will, and || 


'| recognize a double duty in the crisis and eventful 
an undisputed right before and at the time of their |, 


poliey of the people of such local sovereignty, was 
entering into the Federal Union; and the great | 


compact of confederation, the Constitution of the | 


If those States are not out of the || 
|| ag a party political instrumenta 


| spect, but only guarantied to them the undisturbed 
enjoyment of a preéxisting right, with such full 
recognition of the same throughout the country 
as should enable them safely to assert their right 
of property in the labor of slaves, even in the 


recapture of fugitives from their service in any || 


|| transmission to them of their inheritable and in- 


State. By the amendmentitis proposed to crush 
| out a sovereign right and power which never was 
placed within the jurisdiction of any authority 
except the local sovereignty by whose laws it 
exists. Such is the main principle of the Govern- 
ment framed by Washington and his compeers. 
It cannot now be changed except by revolution. 

The success of this proposition would dash the 
cup of hope from the lips of a majority of the 
people of all the adhering States. It is the desire 
of a great majority of our people to reconstruct 
the Union upon its old basis. Upon that basis 
compromise can be made and the war honorably 


Subjugation of the South, and 


/ ing armies. We cannot dictate inany other way 
the abandonment of their constitutional and re- 


served rights. Can we afford the blood, the ex- 


| pense, the general suffering, the lack of all sub- 


stantial success, which must attend upon such 
| policy? 
The pretense of a humanitarian motive toward 
| the negroes amounts to nothing but a display of 
systematic and intense hypocrisy. All sensible 
| men perceive that the negro slaves, whether held 
under the new bondage of the so-called freedmen, 
on confiscated plantations, or scattered in want and 
undeserved suffering over the North, are the much- 
| abused and unfortunate victims of an unlawful 
interference with the protection and support to 
the benefits of which they were born; and that the 
best possible disposition of them is to restore them 
to their primal condition. oa have been used 
ity to their bitter 
cost, and they have sense enongh to know that 
politicians cannot reverse the decree of Almighty 
God and make their race equal, socially or polit- 
ically, with whitemen. Such may be the opinion 
| of the fanatical politician; but the more sane mind 
of the negro, weak as it may be, has too much 
| perspicacity not to perceive the deceptive bait 
| which is thrown him. Many of them are now 
| sighing for the happy homes from which they 


| 


i 


have been seduced. 
| Let us take honest counsel together and agree 
| to let the Constitution alone, with the hope of re- 
storing the happy old constitutional régime. That 
the Union may be restored and peace again per- 
vade this distracted land, it needs only that the 
prevailing voice of the people should declare for 
| an acquiescent administration of the Government 
| according to the Constitution, which all Ameri- 
| cans once acknowledged as the palladium of our 
| national honor and glory. Upon such just and 
| judicious proffer the States and the people could 
| no longer be kept in severance. They would re- 
cohere with the power of magnetic attraction. 
Whoever disbelieves this is blind to the teachings 
of the most illustrative history and to the whole 
| field of political cause and effect. Union men 
should do nothing to lessen or defer the proba- 
bility of such a result, but hasten to apply the 
| efficient cause by which it may be achieved. 
| [ am aware that on this important occasion, 
which involves nothing less than a summing up 
and exhibit of all the Republican victories over 
the ballot-box and the denouement of the original 
purpose of that party, we must expect to hear, 
instead of a fair discussion of the great subject, 
the usual and familiar stump-speech poetry of the 
driver’s lash, the horrors attendant upon the dis- 
franchisement of ** our brethren” by the aforesaid 
** sum of all villainies,’’ that the awful importance 
of this bold attempt to despoil the American Con- 
stitution, considered in the effect its success will 
| be likely to have upon our national condition, 
will not secure in this time and place a logical, 
dispassionate solution of the question presented, 
| but that political partisanship on the part of the 
majority will furnish much of the influence con- 
| trolling their acts. 
| ‘The conservative members of this House should 


_ epoch of our history in which they are placed— 
| the duty of respectful reverence for the wisdom 
and patriotism of those who were enabled tocon- 
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| pression may demand of them what they did in 
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and popular liberty which many seek now to 
subvert or overthrow, and also the high obliga. 
tion resting upon them as trustees for a coming 
generation, who in the midst of sorrow and op. 


the time of mortal action for the preservation and 
alienable rights. 


The SPEAKER. The question ison the mo. 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the House 


| rejected the joint resolution submitting to the 
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United States, gave them no hew right in that re- | struct the grand edifice of statesmanlike thought | 


Legislatures of the several States a proposition to 
amend the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS. How much of the time which 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Buss] was entitled 
to occupy remains? 


The SPEAKER. Thirty-five minutes. If, 


|| however, no other gentleman claims the floor, the 


gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Rocers] will 
be entitled to occupy one hour. 

Mr. MALLORY. If the gentleman from New 
Jersey will allow me a moment, I desire to ask 
whether it is the purpose to bring this question to 
a vote to-day. 

Oh, no. 


Several MemsBers. 

Mr. MALLORY. Is a time fixed for closing 
the debate? 

A Memper. Next Monday. 

Mr. MALLORY. I hope that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Asner] will allow more time 
than that for the discussion of this question be- 
fore we act on it finally. 

Mr. ASHLEY. | stated yesterday that I had 
no design to press a vote; that whenever it might 
be the pleasure of the House to take a vote on the 
subject it would be satisfactory to me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that 
when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Buss] re- 
sumed his seat, no gentleman claimed the floor. 
Therefore, in the absence of a motion to postpone, 
the Chair was compelled to state the question on 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. PRUYN. [ thought that the vote had been 
ordered to be taken on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Asuxer] said that he would not ask a vote 
until Monday. 

Mr. MALLORY. My reason for making the 
remark which I did was that [ understood the 
Speaker to say that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey would be entitled to the thirty-five minutes 
remaining of the time of the gentleman from Ohio, 
{[Mr. aad 

The SPEAKER. No other gentleman claim- 
ing the floor, the gentleman from New Jersey is 
entitled to the floor in his own right for one hour. 

Mr. COX. By permission’of the gentleman [ 
desire to saya word. Some members on this side 
of the House, who desire to discuss this question, 
are not prepared to do it now, and may not be on 
Monday. Ifgentlemen on the other side will con- 
sent that the taking of the vote shall be postponed 
till a week from next Monday, it will be agreea- 
ble to gentlemen on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to 
bind the House to any request which may be 
made, but I willsay this to gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, that so far as | am concerned 
whenever a majority of the House desire a vote 
I shall have the privilege of demanding the pre- 
vious question, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest that before the ad- 
journment to-day it be agreed to postpone the sub- 
ject over to next Friday, which is also a private 
bill day, and that the discussion continue Friday 
and Saturday, when the vote shall be taken. 

Mr. ASHLEY. [| prefer for the present that the 
discussion should be continued to-day and Mon- 
day, and to leave it within the power of the ma- 
jority of the House to take a vote whenever it may 
so decide. 1 will notcall fora vote unless pressed 
by a majority. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, itis the first time 
in the history of this country, until the present 
party came into power, when any body of men 
claimed that in the Constitution of the United 
States, and by virtue of the laws of the several 
States before they formed it, each State had no 
right to legislate and control its own domestc 
institutions according to its own Judgment ex- 
clusively. In this question there is not only in- 
volved at this time the propriety of interfering 
with the Constitution of the country, but behind 
that e grave and serious question, in my judgment, 
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arises, whether there is any power in the confed- 
erated Government of this country by any act of 
legislation and confirmation of the Legislatures of 
three quarters of the States to interfere with the 
domain of any State whatever, or its right to con- 


tic institution, which was not delegated to the 
General Government but reserved to the States 
exclusively. F 

I say, sir, that all the parties of the country, not 
only the Democratic party, but the old Whig 
party, and the Republican party, until lately, al- 
ways claimed and held that this institution of sla- 
very was peculiarly under the province of the in- 
dividual States, and that when the States entered 


that they did not delegate to that Government 
were expressly reserved to the States; that no 
power not delegated to the General Government 
could by the force of any amendment to the Con- 
stitution be taken away from the States, because 
they had only confederated themselves together 
for the purpose laid down in the organic act, and 
because it would be an act of the creature not 
given by its creator. 

If { understand the object of this Government, 
it was to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general wel- 


selves and our posterity; and I hold now, as the 
law of the land and as the well-settled principle 
Jaid down by the authors of the organic act and 
by all the great men who have written on the sub- 
ject, that the institution of slavery belongs pecu- 
Lariy and solely to the States, and that no thirty- 
three States, or any other number, by combining 
together have the lawful right to deprive a single 
State of an institution which was not delegated 
to the General Government, and which was re- | 
served by the people when they entered into the | 
confederation of States and formed the American 
Union. If it be true that the States where slavery | 
existed never delegated the right to interfere with | 
that institution, what right has the Congress of | 
the United States or the people of other States, 
through their Legislatures, to interfere with sla- 
very in another State, which institution is pecu- 
liarly and solely the creature of the State—a right 
which was never delegated to the General Gov- 
ernment, and to interfere with which has always 
been held by all parties we had no right? Solely 
and alone it has been always held that the insti- 
tution belonged exclusively to the jurisdiction of 
the States. 

If Congress will take the pains to look over 
the platforms of the different political parties of 


years they have iterated and reiterated the truth 
that the right of each State to control this domestic 
institution according to its own judgment exclu- 
sively was essential to the bulance of power upon 
which our fabric of government depends. If you 
look at the platform adopted by the Republican 
convention at Chicago, which nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1860, you will find that it lays 
down that the right to control this domestic insti- 
tution rests exclusively with the States,and that 
that right is essential to the perfection and endur- 
ance of our political institutions. 

Now, if it was a principle of this Government, 
well recognized, that it was a right reserved to the 
States to legislate upon this subject according to 
their own internal will, itis a right which still 
exists. Because this country has been involved 
in a war; because a civil revolution has rocked 
the country from one end to the other; because it | 
is, now a question who is responsible for the war, | 
that does not change a lawful principle if that prin- | 
ciple existed before hostilities commenced; and 
we are bound now by the same rule, controlled | 
by the same law and indubitable principle which | 
never dies or passes away, and it is reserved to | 
the people of the respective States to-day and | 
hereafter to control and do as they see fit with | 
that which was never delegated to the General | 


into this confederated Government the powers 


| 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 


the country they will find that for years and 





trol the institution of slavery or any other domes- | 


! 


| 


Government, but expressly reserved to the re- || 


spective States. 
This institution of slavery is one which has 
existed tim® out of mind, which existed before | 
our forefathers landed upon American soil, which 
18 an institution imported from Great Britain | 
and other countries, one in the progress of which | 
large sums of money had been made, which | 


had become a part and a feature of the govern- 
ment of the different States, and of the colonies 
of this country before the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence and the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. No one will deny | 
that before the formation of the Constitution, and 
at the time of the Declaration of Independence, | 
the institution of slavery was exclusively under | 
the jurisdiction and control of the organic law of | 
the State in which it existed. If that is so, is 
there anything to be found in the organic law 
which shows that when those nine States first 
ratified the Constitution they delegated to the 
General Government any right whatever with re- 
gard to this institution? On the contrary, did 
they not, by the very language of the Constitu- 
tion, reserve all powers not delegated to the Gen- 
eral Government? And if they did reserve it to 
the people of the respective States, if it was an 
institution of the States, lask any man how it | 
is possible, by any amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, for the General Government to become pos- 
sessed of the right to legislate upon and control 
an institution the power over which was never 
delegated by the States when they entered into 
and framed the Constitution of the country? 

You will find by looking at the organic law that 
those amendments which are provided for by it 
mean amendments which shall be germane to the 
organic law itself. The framers of it, the men who 
assembled in the old Halls of the Confederation 
in 1787, after having been purified by the glories | 
and the triumphs of the Revolution, intended that 
amendments only should be made which were ger- 
mane to the organic act, and which were within the 
purview of the powers which were delegated to the 
General Government. There is nothing in the 
Constitution which recognizes for one moment 
that the whole structure and framework of the 
Government may be amended or altered in refer- 
ence to matters reserved to the States, matters 
never delegated to the General Government. 

If the position in reference to the amendment 
of the Constitution taken by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House be true, then the other 
relations of the States, the marital rights, the 
rights of husband and wife, of parent and child, 
of master and servants; the right of licensing 
hotels, the right of making private contracts, the 
rights of courts, the manner in which they shall | 
obtain evidence, the allowance of parties to be 
witnesses, the jurisdiction and powers of State 
courts, the rights of suffrage for State officers, 
constitutions of States and all the rights which 
now belong to the States, upon the same princi- 
ple may be interfered with, abolished, and an- 
nulled. Those rights, like those connected with 
the institution of slavery, belong solely and ex- 
clusively to the jurisdiction of the States, and | 
were never delegated to the General Government. | 
Does any man here believe that Congress, by 
a constitutional amendment, can so far alter the | 

| 
| 














organic law of the land as to interfere with mar- 
ital relations in the States; interfere with the 
manner in which evidence shall be given; take 
away the constitutional provision that a man shall 
enjoy property by descent in certain ways de- 
fined by the organic law of a State and blot all 
States laws out of existence? 1 ask, do gentle- 
men here believe that by constitutional amend- 
ment the General Government would have a | 
right to do away with all those express and re- 
served rights of the States, and which were never 
delegated to that General Government, and never 


'} constituted a of the jurisdiction of the Con- 


gress of the United States or of the people, except | 
that the people of each State could act and legis- | 
late upon those individual concerns according to | 
their own judgment exclusively, and the dictates | 
of their own consciences? 

You must remember that it is proposed by | 
this amendment that the States in which sla- | 
very exists shall have no vote, because they are | 
not in a position to exercise the right to vote upon | 
thisquestion. But itis proposed that three fourths | 
of the States—States wherein slavery does not | 
exist; States which have no interest in that spe- 
cies of property—shall get together, and by the 
action of three fourths of them deprive of their 
property the citizens of the loyal border States; 
the men who have braved this current of war, and 
shown the proudestand purest patriotism of any | 
class of men on the face of the earth; the men who | 
have invested their money in slave property; the | 
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men whose fathers fought side by side with the 
men of New York and New Jersey on the battle- 
fields of the country to drive back the invaders 
of England. Shall it be said thatunder a repub- 
lican Government, in a country supposed to be 
one of liberty, that we can trample on the rights 
of those men by taking their property without any 
compensation whatever, and robbing them of that 
which by the Constitution of the country is guar- 
antied to them, and which by the blood of their 
fathers who fought against the wickedness and 
tyranny of England was handed down to them 
to be perpetuated to them and their children and 
children’s children unimpaired forever ? 

Does any man here believe that the members of 
the Convention that Washington and those men 
who assembled in Philadelphia to frame this sa- 
cred instrument, the representatives of the north- 
ern and southern States, who went there to carry 
out the will of their masters, the people, intended 
that when they reserved rights to the States and 
did not delegate them to the General Government, 
that three fourths of the States, without the con- 
sent of the other one fourth, could, by com- 
bining together under the form of an amend- 
ment, deprive the other States of these privileges 
which they wrested from King George, for which 
they fought, and which were guarantied to them 
by the organic laws of their own States, and pro- 
tected and defended in particular respects, to which 
I shall refer hereafter, by the organic law of the 
Union? I want to read one paragraph from the 
platform upon which the party which is repre- 
sented upon the other side of the House established 
themselves at Chicago upon this question. They 
then held the doctrine which we now and ever 
have held. It was left for this revolutionary Re- 
publican party to proclaim a doctrine so destruc- 
tive to the great interests of the citizens of this 
country, and the fundamental law of the land. 

The third paragraph of the Republican platform 
reads that— 

* The right of each State tolegislate and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclu- 
sively is essential to that balance of power on which the 
perfection and endurance of our political fabric depend.’’ 

Now, is that true? Is the right of each State to 
legislate and control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own judgment exclusively essen- 
tial to that balance of power upon which the per- 
fection and endurance of our Republic depend? 
Was it true in 1860 that the right of each State 


| to legislate and control its institutions in that way 
| was necessary to the endurance of this political 


fabric? Why did the Republican party estab- 
lish that platform? Why was Mr. Lincoln nom- 
inated upon that platform and go to the American 
eople in 1860 and ask them to support him? 
hy, it was because he knew, as the old Whig 
and Democratic parties and all parties had known, 
that no amendment to the Constitution by the in- 
terference of Congress, or of two thirds, or nine 
tenths, or nineteen twentieths of the States could 
take away institutions existing in the Stntea, the 
control over which had never been delegated to 
the General Government, and to. interfere with 
which the Federal Government can find'no war- 
rant in the organic law. I dosubmit thet in time 
of peace, in times when passion did not holdsway, 
but reason exercised its functions, it would be 
difficult to find a man in this country who would 
hold to the doctrine that, under the terms of the 
organic law in the contemplation of those who 
made it,any number of States have a right to take 
away the legislative, judicial, or domestic fune- 
tions of any other States unless those functions 
were delegated to the General Government. 
But, sir, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Asn- 
LEY] says that he does not believe any constitu- 
ion can legalize the enslavement of man. 1 will 
quote his language: 

“T do not believe any Government,democratie or desphtic, 
can rightfully make a single slave, and that which a Gov- 
ernment cannot rightfully do it cannot rightfully or legality 
authorize or even.permit its subjects te do. I do not be- 
lieve that there can be legally such a thing a8 property in 


man.” 

Let us exaniine the organic Jaw and the state 
of society in this country before the ae 
tion and formation of the Constitution, ap 
think I can plainly show that slaves were prop- 
erty. Itigs not our duty to settle the justice or 
injustice, the poli¢y or impolicy, of slavery... I 
will not be dispute ra before the adoption pf 
the organic law evéry Staté had a right to confer 
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: “me Th 
on whom it pleased the rights and privileges of | 


citizens, and it cannot be successfully denied that 

yroperty in the African race was then sustained 

by ae, and it will not be denied by any lawyer | 
that the several States never surrendered these | 
rights and privileges by adopung the Constitution | 
of the United States. Will any man then pre- 

tend that the provisions of the organic act in re- | 
Jation to the personal rights to which a citizen 
of the State was entitled included the negro Afri- 
can race al that time here, or who should after- 
ward be imported? Every person who was a 
citizen and recognized as such in the several States 
became also acitizen of the Union, but none other. 
It was framed by them and for them and their 
posterity, but for no one else; and the personal 
rights guarantied to citizens of the Union were 
intended to embrace those only who were then 
members of States according to the provisionsof | 
the organic law and the doctrines on which it was | 
founded. 


Who were citizens of the several States under 
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the governments of the thirteen colonies when |! 


they separated from Great britain and took their | 
places as an independent nation? Who were the 

citizens whose liberties had been violated by the 

mother country, and who declared their independ- | 
ence and determined to defend their rights by force | 
ofarms? Neither the persons who had been im- 
ported as slaves nor their descendants, whether 
they had then become free or not, were then jn- 
cluded in the general words of the Declaration of | 
Independence or acknowledged as a part of the 
people. They had for more than a century be- | 
fore been regarded as an inferior race and not fit 
to associate with whites, socially or politically; 
that the negro might justly and lawfully be re- 
duced to slavery for the benefit of the white race; 
he was bought and sold like any other article of 
merchandise. It was an established axiom in 
morals and politics which no one disputed, and | 
which was not considered open to dispute; and 
no nation more uniformly acted upon it than the 
English Government. They seized them on the 
coast of Africa and sold and held them for their 
ewn use, and were more engaged in this com- 
merce than any other nation in the world; and 
the opinion and practice of England naturally 
impressed themselves upon the American col- 
onies, and every one of the thirteen colonies 
bought and sold them as such. Not one of that 
race had then migrated to this country volun- 
tarily, but had been brought here as merchandise; 
and slavery existed in every State save one at 
the adoption of the Constitution, at which time 
there was no Government of the United States in 
existence with special, enumerated, and limited 
powers, Not only did slavery lawfully exist be- 
fore the formation of the organic law, but it is 
expressly recognized by the Constitution. Rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes are in part appor- 
tioned by the number of slaves: 

‘Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other persons. ‘he actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subsequent term of 


ten years, in such a manner as they shall by law direct.’ 
—-rticle 1, section 2. 

“The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, 
Dut a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for cach person.”’—.Article 1, section 


eee cretann 
st 


** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or reguiation therein, be discharged from 
such service or Jabor, hut shall be delivered upon claim of 
the party to whom such service or Jabor may be due.’*— 


erticle 4, section 2. a 

Now, it does seem to me that the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
celebrated Dred Scott case, although not upon this 
particular point, yet goes clearly to show that 
there is no authority, by amending the Contsitu- 
tion of the country, to interfere with rights of the 
States which never were delegated to the General 
Government. 1 will read a part of the judgment 
of the court in the case, as well to show that sla- 
very cannot be abolished in this way, as for the 
purpose of showing that it is a well-settled prin- 
ciple of law, which can hardly be denied by any 
living man, that slaves are held as goods and 


| of the original laws of the country. 





chattels, and can be bought and sold like any 


other property. 


But it is proclaimed that because the Declara- 1 
Terenas declares that all men are | 


tion of In 
born equal, having certain inalienable rights, 


among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of | 
happiness, it never was intended that slavery | 


should exist lawfully. I presume that no right- 
minded man will pretend that the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence, when they said 
that all men were born equal and had certain in- 
alienable rights, intended to include slaves, be- 
cause slaves at that time never had held any po- 
litical rights. Slaves had been held here long 
before the formation of the Constitution; the in- 


stitution had been transmitted by England and | 


other European nations to the colonies here; 
slaves were’ treated here as property liable to be 
bought and sold, and not as citizens within the 
meaning of the Declaration of Independence or 
I will now 
read from the Dred Scott decision, 19 Howard, 
page 410: 

“It then proceeds to say, ‘We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal ; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; 
that among them is life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.’ 

“The general words above quoted would seem to em- 
brace the whole human family, and if they were used ina 
similar instrumentat this day would be so understood. But 
it is too clear for dispute, that the enslaved African race 
were not intended to be included, and formed no part of the 
people who framed and adopted this Declaration ; for if the 
language, as understood in that day, would embrace them, 
the conduct of the distinguished men who framed the Dec- 
jJaration of Independence would have been utterly and fla- 
grantly inconsistent with the principles they asserted ; and 
instead of the sympathy of mankind, to which they so con- 
fidently appealed, they would have deserved and received 
universal rebuke and reprobation. 

* Yet the men who tramed this Declaration were great 
men, hig in literary acquirements, high in their sense of 


| honor, and incapable of asserting principles inconsistent 


with those on which they were acting. They perfectly 
understood the meaning of the language they used, and how 
it would be understood by others; and they knew that it 
would not in any part of the civilized world be supposed to 
embrace the negro race, which, by common consent, had 
been excluded from civilized government, and the family of 
nations, and doomed to slavery; they spoke and acted ac- 
cording to the then established doctrines and principles, 
and in the ordinary language of the day, and no one misun- 
derstoodthem. ‘The unhappy black race were separated 
from the white by indelible marks and laws long before 
established, and were never thoughtof or spoken of except 
as property, and when theclaims of the owner or the profit 
of the trader were supposed to need protection. 

** This state of public opinion had undergone no change 
when the Constitution was adopted, as is equally evident 
from its provisions and language.”? 

* 7 * * * * * * * 7. 


“The powers over person and property of which we 
speak are not only not granted to Congress, but are in ex- 
press terms denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. 
And this prohibition is not confined to the States, but the 
words are general, and extend to the whole territory over 
which the Constitution gives it power to legislate, includ- 
ing those portions of itremaining under territorial govern- 
ment as well as that covered by States. Itisatotal absence 
of power everywhere within the dominion of the United 
States, and places the citizens of a Territory, so far as 
these rights are concerned, on the same footing with cit- 
izens of the States, and guards them as firmly and piainly 
against any inroads which the General Government might 
attempt under the plea of implied or incidental powers. 
And if Congress itseif cannot do this, if it is beyond the 
powers conterred on the General Government, it will be 
admitted, we presume, that it could not authorize a ter- 
ritorial government to exercise them. It could confer no 
power on any local government established by its authority 
to violate the provisions of the Constitution. 

It seems, however, to be supposed that there is a dif- 
ference between property in a slave and other property, and 
that different rules may be applied to it in expounding the 
Constitution of the United States. And the laws and 
usages of nations and the writings of eminent jurists upon 
the relation of master and slave and their mutual rights 
and duties, and the powers which Governments may exer- 
cise over it, have been dwelt upon in the argument. 

** But in considering the question before us, it must be 
borne in mind that there is no law of nations standing be- 
tween the people of the United States and their Govern- 
ment and interfering with their relation to each other. 
The powers of the Government, and the rights of the citi- 
zen under it, are positive and practical regulations plainly 
written down. The people of the United States have del- 
egated to it certain enumerated powers, and forbidden it 
to exercise others. It has no power over the person or 
poems of a citizen but what the citizens of the United 
States have granted. And no laws or usages of other na- 
tions, or reasoning of statesmen or jurists upon the relations 
of master and slave, can enlarge the powers of the Govern- 
ment, or take from the citizens the rights they have re- 
served. And if the Constitution recognizes the right of 
property of the master ina slave, and mak®s no distinction 
between that description of property and other property 
owned by a citizen, no tribunal acting under the authority 
of the United States, whether it be legislative, executive, 
or judicial, has a right to draw such a distinetion, or deny 
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to it the benefit of the provisions and guarantees which 
have been provided for the protecticn of private property 
against the encroachments cf the Government. 

** Now, as we have already said inan earlier part of this 
opinion,upon a different point, the right of property in aslave 
isdistinetly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution, The 
right to traffic in it like an ordinary articie of merchandise 
and property was guarantied to the citizens of the United 
States, in every State that might desire it, for twenty years, 
And the Government in express terms is pledged to protect 
it in all future time if the slave escapes from his owner, 
This is done in plain words, too plain to be misunderstood, 
And no word can be found in the Constitution which gives 
Congress a greater power Over slave property, or which en- 
titles property of that kind to less protection, than property 
of any other description. The only power conferred is the 
power coupled with the duty of guarding and protecting the 
owner in his rights. 

** Upon these considerations, it is the opinion of the court 
that the act of Congress which probibited a citizen from 
holding and owning property of this kind in the territory of 
the United States north of the line therein mentioned, is 
not warranted by the Constitution, and is therefore void; 
and that neither Dred Scott himself, nor any of his family, 
were made free by being carried into this territory ; even 
if they had been carried there by the owner with the inten- 
tion of becoming a permanent resident.” 


I take the ground, sir, that is taken in this decis- 
ion, that it is beyond the power of the Federal 
Government, notonly beyond the power of Con- 
gress, not only beyond the power of those who 
may sit here as the Representatives of the people 
to act and legislate for them, but that itis beyond 
the power of the constituted authorities of Amer- 
ica, of the people in their sovereign capacity, by 
any amendment of the Constituuon to interfere 
with an institution that belongs solely and exclu- 
sively to the jurisdiction of an individual State, 
without the consent of that State. And I ask 
what safety there would be in a Republic like 
this if three fourths of the States could deprive 
the other fourth of those rights, jurisdiction over 
which was not delegated by the States to the Gen- 
eral Government? Would not the whole frame- 
work of the Government be thereby overthrown? 
And would not despotism and tyranny, in times 
of war and excitement, prevail over the land in 
bold and undisturbed impunity? Would it not 
be a recognition of the authority of three fourths 
of the States to trample upon those rights and lib- 
erties transmitted to us by our noble ancestors 
who fought side by side together, and handed 
them downto youand me to protect our lives and 
property from the influences of despotism and 
tyranny? 

I submit that the proposition on its very face 
is too absurd to deserve consideration in a repub- 
lican Government. Can it be that those intelli- 
gent and patriotic men who established the inde- 
pendence of the Government,and who battled for 
their liberties till the soil of our country was 
marked with their blood from hill to hill, and from 
plain to plain, intended that the life of freedom 
breathed into their nostrils might be crushed out 
by the tyranny or partisan passions of Congress, 
or of three fourths of the States, and that a mi- 
nority of the States might be treated as conquered 
provinces? It is a doctrine which would reduce 
American freemen to the grade of Russian serfs. 

There are lawyers on the other side of the 
House who know the general rules governing the 
construction of statutes, contracts, and constitu- 
tions. They know that we must construe the 
Constitution according to the reason and the spirit 
of it. We must consider what animated the 
minds of the people and of the delegates who 
framed it. What were the object and intention 
of the framers of it? Was it their intention that 
after going through that vast scene of blood, af- 
ter such an exhibition of patriotism as the world 
had never seen, those rights for which they had 
fought and won, to protect their liberties, their 
properties, and their households, might be torn 
from their descendants by the vote of three fourths 
of the States, against the plain principles for which 
they fought? Did they ever intend that a two- 
third vote in Congress, and three fourths of the 
States, could take from the fourth of the States cer- 
tain institutions which were guarantied to them 
as much as my property was guarantied to me, 
or our fathers’ or grandfathers’ property guaran- 
tied to them by the success of the Revolution, and 
by the organic law of the land. 

It is dangerous, in the present state of the 
country, to undertake to trample on ghe precious 
landmarks of the Constitution. We have been 
taught to believe that itis the barrier by which 
the tides of despotism and tyranny are to be kept 
back. It is only by upholding that barrier that 
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our citizens can escape the evils of that uncon- 
stitutional desolation of the country, the evils 
of this terrible unprovoked war, for which a 
portion of the people of the North are more 
accountable than the people of the South. In 
these times of excitement, when private rights 
are so much trampled on, it is dangerous to trifle 
with the sacred landmarks which the wisdom 
of Washington, of Jefferson, and of the great 
statesmen and heroes of the Revolution had es- 
tablished in our land as principles to be handed 
down to us, and to secure ourselves and posterity 
from the wickedness of unscrupulous tyrants. — 

But, says the gentleman from Ohio, slavery is 
the cause of the war. Sir, slavery is not the cause 
of the war any more than were seamen the cause 
of the war of J812. The war of 1812 with Great 
Britain was because she interfered with our sea- 
men; and the same argument might have been 
made then that is made now in regard to slavery— 
that seamen were the cause of the war, and that 
if we had not had seamen we would not have had 
war. I tell you, sir, that it was the interference 
with the rights of American seamen on the part 
of Great Britain that caused the war. lt was not 
because there were seamen, but because the rights 
which the Government of this country guaran- 
tied to and threw around them were invaded by 
Great Britain, and they were taken from the decks 
of our ships, the soil of America, and forced into 
the service of anation hostile tous. Great Britain, 
by her acts, caused that war. 

The history of our country will, in pages red 
with blood, record that this war was caused by 
the acts of the abolitionists of the North; of those 
men who interfered with the institutions of the 
South. Those men are responsible for all this 
bloodshed which is now wetting American soil, 
and causing the earth to groan beneath the deadly 
weight of the commingled bones of our breth- 
ren. I charge here to-day that this interference 
with slavery has alone severed our glorious 
Union; blighted our national prosperity; wrecked 
our civil and political liberty; studded our coun- 
try with the graves of noble soldiers; caused a 
hundred fields to weep with brothers’ blood; 
and the screams of wives and mothers to ema- 
nate from domestic circles atthe ghastly appear- 
ance of @ tyrant’s assassin dragging from the 
death-bed of a wife or the grave of a child the 
husband and father, to be incarcerated in a dun- 
geon or cell. Il implore you, inthe name of truth, 
do not charge upon slavery the cause of this war. 
By the history of this country I charge that such 
menas Wendell Phillips, Horace Greeley, Lloyd 
Garrison, and those in power, have been the pro- 
moters of this war, and the blood of this nation 
rests upon them. Thank God, I am free from it. 

And there is another consideration which I 
would urge—one of still greater moment—one 
which stirs the heart of this nation, and which I 
trust will yet bring back the glory of the Amer- 
ican people. I urge thatat this time it is not pa- 
triotic to urge such a measure as this. It tends 
to distract the country; it embitters all the ele- 
ments of social life; it separates the ties of reli- 
gious brotherhood, and weakens those great prin- 
ciples for which this Government was founded, 
aud for which the blood of the people both of the 
North and the South was so freely poured out. 

I see before me patriotic men from the State of 
Kentucky; the State which has stood between the 
ire of the North and the ire of the South; a State 
that has been true to the Constitution; whose sons 
here represent the principles ever held by that 
rreat statesman Henry Clay; a State that stands 
»y the landmarks of the organic law of the land 
as the only palladium of ourcivil liberty. Inthe 
name of God, is it justice, is it magnanimity, is it 
in accordance with that injunction of Scripture, 
‘* Do unto others as ye would have others do unto 
you,’’to strip from those men the valuable rights 
of property which were considered sacred until 
this civil war raised its hydra head? Is it just 
and right to take away from those men now, after 
they have for three years and a half interposed 
their State for the protection of our firesides and 
our families, to take away their property without 
any compensation? By what right do we pro- 
pose to take away this property without paying 
for it? The Constitution says that private prop- 
erty shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation. Now, if we regard atail the rights 
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guarantied by the Constitution, by what right do 
we propose to take away the property of the loyal 


men of Delaware, Kentucky, and other States, | 


without just compensation ? 

Nearly every man, if not all ofthem, inthe Con- 
vention who framed the Constitution of the United 
States were slaveholders; that the Constitution of 
the United States not only recognizes the right of 
the States to hold thisinstitution, not only allowed 


them tocontinue to hold itand notgive it up te the | 


General Government, but that Convention, com- 
prising these wise and patriotic statesmen, ex- 
pressly fortified and sustained it. They not only 
declared thatslavery existed, but that the importa- 
tion of slaves should not be interfered with until 
a time named in the Constitution, and they puta 
provision in the Constitution that no amendment 
should be made to it which should interfere in any 


manner with the right to import slaves from for- || 


eign countries until the year 1808, and out of which 
trade Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 


York, and other States made money until that | 


year. Why will you regard other prohibitions 
contained in the Constitution, if you are to pay 
no regard to those prohibitions and guarantees 
which relate to this institution? 

The power to interfere with the importation of 
slaves into this country was delegated; but it was 
provided thatit should not be exercised until the 
year 1808. The Constitution can be amended in 
that respect, because by the organic law the 
power to make such an amendment after the year 
1808 was expressly granted; it was made one of 
the ligaments which interwove the different parts 
of the Constitution together. Because that was 
made a part of the organic law of the land, and 
for that reason alone, the Federal Government, 
by two thirds of Congress and three fourths of 
the State Legislatures, representing the people 
who made that Constitution, has the right tomake 
suchanamendment. Why? Because that isan 
amendment contemplated by the organic act; ‘it 
isan amendment within the purview of the powers 
delegated to the General Government; it is an 


amendment in relation to a question the control | 


of which is not reserved to the States; it is an 
amendment whichthe General Government was 
expressly authorized to make. ly was provided 


by the Constitution that until the year 1808 the | 


importation of slavesshould not be interfered with 
by the General Government, but that after that 
date Congress might make any law they deemed 
proper in regard to that matter. 

o man, though he search till the end of time, 
can show me an instancein which an amendment 
has been allowed which did not come within the 
plain letter or the spirit of the Constitution, Ex- 
amine,if you choose, the amendments which were 
adopted after the Constitution had been ratified, 
and the Government established. 
ments, which were adopted by the people because 
they apprehended that their personal rights, their 
life, liberty, or property which they had fought to 
maintain during the mighty strife of the Revolu- 
tion might be invaded, were germane to the Con- 


stitution itself. You will find none but such as | 
came within the powers delegated to the General 
Government, either by the spirit or the letter of | 


the Constitution. For, sir, the Constitution is to 
be interpreted, not only by its letter, but, like all 
other laws, by its spirit, and the object had in 
view by its framers when they made it, which 
object was to preserve the rights of themselves 
and their posterity for all time to come. 

Another evidence that it never was intended that 


Those amend- | 


| 
|} power, 
| slavery was reserved to the respective States. If 
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three fourths of the States should have the power, | 


through the process of amendments, to interfere 
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were voted down, that the rights for which they 
had fought,and which had been embodied in the 
organic law of the States, should never be trampled 
upon by the tyranny or despotism of fanatical 
The right to maintain the institution of 


you examine the Constitution to arrive at the 
meaning of its framers, you will find that by that 
organic law certain rights were expressly prohib- 
ited to the States—among others, the right to coin 
money, make treaties, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, &c, 

Why were those prohibitions expressly in- 
serted, if it was believed that powers were dele- 
gated to the General Government when no express 
language to that effect was used? Do | make 
myself understood? I ask, why did the Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution declare in that 
instrument that certain powers should not be ex- 
ercised by the States? It was because those 
powers were intended to be exclusively delegated 
to the General Government; because it was the 
design to endow that Government with the ex- 
clusive control of those subjects, and because it 
was provided in another part of that instrument 
that **the powers not delegated to the United 


| States, nor prohibited to the States, are reserved 


to the States respectively or to the people.’’? Thus 
was exhibited the object of the framers of the 
Constitution; that they intended to guard State 
lines; that they were not willing that their chil- 
dren, to whom this Government should descend, 
should be deprived of the benefitof those immuta- 
ble principles of American liberty for the defense of 
which they had resisted and defied the power of 
Great Britain. Guided by an almost superhuman 
foresight, those who framed the Constitution 
stamped indelibly the landmarks for our guidance; 
and among the most vital principles which they 
soughtto preserve was the rightof the respective 
States to the control of their own domestic institu- 
If slavery can be abolished by an amend- 
ment of the organic law in States where it exists, 
without their consent, then by the same process can 
slavery be established in States where it does not 
exist, and against their consent, if three quarters 
of the States so decide. Was a doctrine so mon- 


| strous ever contemplated by the illustrious dead 


who framed the organic law? Yet such was the 
case, if one fourth of the States can be deprived 
of their slave property by the action of the other 
three fourths. 

Why, gentlemen, where are we to land if such 
a constitutional amendment as is now proposed 
be lawful? Look at the declaration of the plat- 
form adopted at Baltimore, the platform upon 
which Mr. Lincoln received the suffrages of a 
majority of the American people. ‘That platform 
declares that slavery is the cause of the war, and 
that the preservation of the national life demands 
its complete extermination; and on that ground it 
approves, as coming within the powers of the 
Constitution, the proclamation of Mr. Lineoln 
abolishing slavery. If Mr. Lincoln, by the spirit 
and meaning of the Constitution, was justified in 
issuing that proclamation, and if it was so far valid 
as to confiscate property in slaves, what is the 
necessity for this amendment to the Constitution? 
If that proclamation abolishing slavery is the law 
of the land, as declared by a large portion of the 
people through their representatives at Baltimore, 
when they emphatically proclaimed to the world, 
and asked the suffrages of the American people 
upon the announcement, that Mr. Lincoln’s proc- 


| lamation was a death-blow to the institution of 


with the domestic policy and internal concerns of || 


the other States, is found in the fact that no such 
authority is in the organic law. 
man here knows perfectly well that in the Con- 
vention by which the Constitution was framed 
attempts were made to give the General Govern- 
ment power to interfere with the institution of 
slavery. Butall propositions of that kind were 
rejected. Sir, the Constitution would never have 
been framed, the wise principles of our fathers 
would never have been embodied in the General 
Government, the flag of this country would never 
have waved in triumph from the dome of this Cap- 
itol over this degenerate race but for the fact that 
our fathers saw, when such propositions to inter- 
fere with the domestic institutions of the States 


Every gentle- || 





slavery and was warranted by the Constitution, 
why ask thislegislation? Ah, gentlemen, it shows 
to you and it shows to me the danger of all such 
interferences.. Itshows thatin the same way you 
may by an amendment to the Constitution declare 
the right of trial by jury abolished; that the right 
of freedom from unreasonable searches shall no 
longer remain; and that that article which declares 
that no man shall be deprived of his life, liberty, 
and property without due process of Jaw, — 
also be taken away. In like way by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution you may establish an 
oligarchy, a despotism, or a monarchy upon the 
ruins of this Republic. 

I have no doubt I will be told that this is rebel- 
lious talk, and that it tends to aid and comfort 
the rebels. 1 avow here that it is my conviction 
we have more to fear that our rights and liberties 
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and property will be taken away by the despotic 


acts of Jeff. Davis or the confederate government, 
and I am here to-day to enter my protest against 
the hich-handed acts of the Administration. Al- 
though | have not heretofore taken up much time 
of the House by the discussion of these topics, 
still | have not ceased to enter my protest against 


those acts to which I have referred. I protest | 


against them asa citizen of the United States, 
and as 4 citizen of the gallant State of New Jer- 
sey, which has clung to the Constitution of the 
United States as the ligament of the Union, a 
State whose brave sons in thousands have gone 
from her hills and her valleys and jaid down their 
lives a willing sacrifice for their country; a State 


which has always been true to the Constitution |! 


and the Union, and which, thank God, has never 
yet cast her vote in favor of the wild fanaticism 
of abolition which has run riot all over this land. 

I have already shown thatthe organic law pro- 


vides that taxation and representation of the | 


country shall in part depend upon the number of 
slaves. In other words, it is declared that slaves 
shall constitute a part of the population which is 
to be represented in Congress. If this amend- 
ment be passed, that portion of the Constitution 
will still remain. 
there is no intention on the part of this Con- 


stitution. The Constitution, then, will provide 
that taxation and representation shall be accord- 
ing to a certain number of these slaves. You 
make no provision for making these emancipated 
slaves citizens of the United States, or giving 
them any power in the sovereignty of a State. 
You do not change their political condition. How 
then can they be represented as provided by the 
the Constitution? Whatastrange anomaly shall 
we then have—the Constitution providing that 
they shall be represented when they are not really 
represented! If this be passed I tell you that it 
will be the last act in the dissolution of the Union, 
for the southern people can never be expected to 
come back and with bended knees bow down to 
the imperial dignity of this Administration as 
serfs and slaves. 

I want the Union restored. 1 want the Union 
as it was made for us by our fathers. I want the 
Union which was made by the patriots, the states- 
men, the brave men of the times that tried men’s 
souls. I want the Union which protects the lib- 
erties of white men and women. I want the 
Union that has given us peace nnd prosperity and 
grandeur such as never before belonged to any 
nation in the world. But I tell you that we can 
only have such a Union by adhering to the im- 
mutable rights of all the States. The Union is 
the only condition of peace; we ask no more. If 
you love the Union as much as I do, if you want 
the Union restored, let it be known that it shall 
be restored with all the rights and privileges that 
came down to us from our ancestors. I repeat 
what General McClellan said, ** The Union is the 
one condition of peace; we ask no more.’”? We 
want to preserve the blood of this nation. We 
love our country, and we cannot afford to make 
war upon the people of one section for the pur- 
pose of carrying out any frenzy or false philan- 
thropy of those who have undertaken to recog- 
nize that doctrine. 

Here the hammer fell. 

Ir. DAVIS, of New York, obtained the floor, 
but yielded to 

Mr. PRUYN, who said: | wish simply to 
make a statement to the House with reference to 
this question, without entering into a discussion 
of its merits. 

When this subject came up at the last session, 
I stated my views somewhat at length in regard 
to it.. My position then was substantially that 
under the power to amend the Constitution we 
could not interfere with or take away the reserved 
rights of the States. I do not now propose to dis- 
cuss the subject of slavery in any way; I did not 
then. I look upon the question before us simply 
as one of power, and it is immaterial in this view 


whether it relates to slavery, to the marital rela- || 
tion, to the laws of descent, or to any other of || 


the subjects over which the wee he pg 
have entire control. I then remarked that if gen- | 
tlemen would look at the debates of the State con- | 


ventions which passed upon thé adoption of the | 
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|| Constitution of the United States, they would 
usurpations of the abolition party than from the | 


clearly see that that instrument would never have 
been ratified had it been supposed by the States 
that under the power to amend their reserved 
rights mightone by one be swept away. Thisis 


| the first time in our history in which an attempt 


of this kind has been made, and should it be suc- 
cessful it will, in my judgment, bean alarming in- 
vasion of the principles of the Constitution. 


‘| | have only to say in addition, that further in- 


| vestigation has confirmed the views I before ex- 
pressed, and I cannot therefore vote in favor of 
| this proposition, believing the subject to be one 
not legitimately within our jurisdiction. If it be 
| asked what then can be done, I answer, leave 
| the matter with the States, where it belongs, or 
obtaina supplementary article to the Constitution, 
| not as an amendment, but as the grant of a new 


|| power based on the consent of all the States, as the 


Constitution itself is. 
Mr. DAVIS, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
did not intend to trespass upon the time of this 


|| House during the discussion of this bill, but I 


have heard from the lips of two or three gentle- 
men whose views have been expressed here sen- 
| timents which are not in accordance with my 


|, own,and I think it due to myself and to my con- 
If I understand correctly, | 


| stituents that I should place upon record the sen- 


|| timents which will control my action and determ- 
gress to interfere with that portion of the Con- || 


_ine my vote. Having lived more than half a 
| century, I have never, until this morning under- 
stood to its full and perfect extent the definition 
| of civil liberty. 1 find, by the commentary of the 
| gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. Rocers,] that 
| civil liberty consists in the right of one people to 
| enslave another people to whom nature hasgiven 
equal rights of freedom. Sir, civil liberty, in m 

judgment, has no such interpretation, no suc 

meaning; and no man who regards himself as 
made in the image of his Maker, solely respon- 
sible to his Maker for his thoughts and actions, 
can recognize a sentiment which lowers him in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


|| his own estimation, in the estimation of Heaven, 


and before the face of the whole world. Nature 
made all men free, and entitled them to equal 
| rights before the law; and this Government of 
| ours must stand upon this principle, which, sooner 


| or later, will be recognized throughout the civil- 


ized world. 


| But we are told, while asserting this principle of 
| legal or civil equality, that we are violating the 


fundamental principle of the Constitution under 
which we live, by the measure now under con- 
sideration. I can see no such violation, and 
even if there were a technical violence done to the 
letter of the Constitution I should hold it defensi- 
ble for the purpose of preserving the life and the 
power of the Republic which our fathers framed 
for the perpetuation of civil liberty. 

As [ understand it, our Constitution was framed 
and the Government organized for the purpose of 
perpetuating the blessings of liberty to all in pres- 
ent and in future times. That Constitution pro- 
vided the mode of its amendment, and the power 
of amendment was restricted in two points alone. 
The one was in reference to the importation of 
‘* persons’’ or slaves, before the year 1808; and 
the other was in restriction of the power of the 
people to reduce the senatorial representation of 
any State without its consent; all else was left 
to the future determination and judgment of the 
people of the United States, as a united, aggre- 
gate, and sovereign nation. 

What powers, sir, were in the purview of those 
who framed the Constitution and of those by 
whose votes it was adopted? If gentlemen will 
rise from the narrow and restricted interpretation 
of the text to the magnificence of the exordium 
by which our fathers in that Constitution an- 
nounced the formation of a republican Govern- 
ment founded on the principles of equality and 
justice, they will find that the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
themselves and their posterity, ordained and 
established our Constitution and the Government 
ofthe Union. These were the greatand cardinal 

urposes for which the Government was framed. 
iberty, that civil and religious liberty which was 
so clearly and beautifully defined in the Declara- 





| tion of Independence, and which, in the language 





of that Declaration, had been proclaimed to the 
world as the inalienable inheritance of every man, 
gave vitality to the Constitution and the Govern. 
ment which by it was called into life. The unfor. 
tunate restriction which then existed in our lang 
upon universal freedom, in the form of African sla. 
very, was regarded as temporary in its character 
and as tolerable only by reason of the exigencies 
of the hour. Our fathers predicted that the time 
would soon come when the interests of the coun. 
try would demand thatslavery should pass away, 
Jefferson predicted it, Washington prayed for it, 
and all the great men of that great age believed 
that the stain of African slavery would soon cease 
from the land. 

‘But, sir, as years rolled on, slavery, once re. 
garded as acrime anda curse, became to the 
South a profitable institution. The acquisition 
of new territories adapted to slave labor, and the 
increased value of cotton arising from the inven- 
tion of Whitney, have rendered it for the interest 
of the South to maintain slave labor which cap- 
ital might own and which avarice might control, 
Interest, individual interest, bound up in the 
‘almighty dollar,’’ has lent its support to an in- 
stitution which in its origin was forced upon an 
unwilling people by the imperial power and cu- 
pidity of England; and upon that institution has 
grown up a caste, an aristocracy, based upon the 
ownership of labor, of sinews, bones, and blood 
entirely inconsistent with republican government 
and republican institutions. It is this power thus 
grafted upon and maintained by slavery which 
has undertaken to overthrow this Government. 

The honorable gentleman from New Jersey 
{[Mr.Rocers] has just told us that the interference 
of northern men with slavery has been the cause 
of the existing war. History repudiates and de- 
nies the declaration. This war sprang from the 
aristocracy of the South in an effort to maintain 
and to extend a system of servitude on which 
alone that aristocracy could be perpetuated. For 
the last thirty years this sentiment has been pub- 
licly and repeatedly proclaimed by leading south- 
ernstatesmen, and theirmost influential legislators 
long since declared that in view of the vast in- 
crease of wealth and population in the free States, 
culminating, as finally it would, in political as- 
cendency, the preservation of aristocracy and of 
slavery which supported it dictated a dissolution 
of the ties which bound the southern States to the 
Federal Union. 

This war was conceived more than thirty years 
ago,and John C. Calhoun was present at its con- 
ception; and yet we are told to-day that this war 
was sprung upon us by the actionof the northern 
abolitionists, and by men interfering with the 
rights of the southern States. I tell the honorable 
gentleman from New Jersey that this Govern- 
ment as such never laid its hand upon the in- 
stitution of slavery. On the other hand, it has 
yielded, and the people of the North have yielded 
year after year, and time after time, to the de- 
mands of this slave power in order to promote 
peace throughout our borders. 1 could go on for 
hours enumerating the concessions which have 
been made to this power of slavery; and yet the 
South has never been satisfied. ere we of the 
North responsible for this war? No, sir; the 
South commenced it without cause, and com- 
menced it while they had control of this Govern- 
ment from its head to its foot; while every de- 
partment was in their power, and while they, 
through their public men, admitted that it was 
beyond the power of this Government for the 
next four years to interfere with the institution 
of slavery. 

Sir, this war was not commenced by the South 
for the purpose of protecting the rights guaran- 
tied to them by the Constitution. It was prose- 
cuted for the purpose of taking away rights se- 
cured by that Constitution to the people of the 
whole country. And when they attempted to 
overthrow that beneficent Government of our 
fathers, I, for one, who had for twenty-five years, 
in every place where my voice could be raised, 
defended, so far asI could, what I regarded as the 
constitutional rights of our southern brethren; I, 
who had denounced the extreme northern senti- 
ment on this subject, made up my mind that if 
the South could voluntarily make war on this Gov- 
ernment for their institutions and to overthrow 
ours, it was my duty, as an American citizen, to 
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do all in my power to protect our Government, 
even at the expense of slavery or of southern aris- 
tocracy. Sir, slavery should find no protection 
and no apology among gentlemen who represent 
the free States of the North. 

Slavery has wrought too much of evil; it has 
shed too much of innocent blood; it has sent too 
many of our citizens, our brothers, ourrelatives, 
and friends to inhospitable graves; it has held its 
carnival of blood and death on too many battle- 
fields for gentlemen from the free North to stand 
here as its advocates and defenders. And yet 
what I would do would be done in no spirit of 
malignity, in no spirit of vindictiveness, in no 
spirit of unkindness. I would say that slavery 
should die because it is irreconcilable and incom- 
patible with freedom; because it has undertaken 
to destroy our Government, to subvert our insti- 
tutions, and to cause desolation and suffering and 
death throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

] am no advocate for the exercise of tyrannic 

and despotic power. I have no feeling of bitter- 
ness toward the misguided and deluded people 
of the South. I love the Union too well for that. 
It is for the Union and the Union alone that I 
plead to-day. For that Union I am ready to give 
up every resentment, to forget every sacrifice that 
the North has made, and to ask the people of the 
South to come back into the Union with those 
principles of freedom which shall make and which 
alone can make the Union perpetual. I have known 
from the reading of history that the exercise of 
despotic power 1s always wrong and always dis- 
astrous. [ would not, then, exercise that power. 
We have seen it exercised abroad for the pur- 
pose of restricting liberty of opinion. We have 
seen it exercised in Holland where, for more than 
seventy-five years, the despotism of Church and 
State attempted to control the mindsofmen. And 
yet, through those years of disaster and suffer- 
ing, the people of Holland adhered to their re- 
ligiou’s faith and finally maintained the independ- 
ence of their religious sentiments. We saw it 
in Spain where the despotism of Charles V and 
Philip IL and III drove from the borders of An- 
dalusia five hundred thousand Moors to the coast 
of Barbary. We have seen it in England, where, 
from generation togeneration, religious and State 
despotism attempted to interfere with the rights, 
civil and religious, of British subjects. And yet, 
sir, we have never found that the exercise of des- 
potic and arbitrary power produced any good re- 
sult to the people. 

No, sir, we must not proceed in the exercise of 
arbitrary and despotic power. It is with love, 
kindness, conciliation, exerted in every channel 
where love, kindness, and conciliation may be 
exhibited, that we should proceed. Inevery way 
where we can consistently with our duty, con- 
sistently with the existence and protection of the 
Government, show kindness to the South, we are 
bound to do it for the sake of the Union. I, for 
one, am willing to wipe out the record of the 
past, bloody and painful as itis,and to show that 
we can take back our erring and repentant en- 
emies into the Union, with all the rights which 
we, as northern men, possess under the Consti- 
tution of the country, and with no other. That, 
sir, in the fall enjoyment of American constitu- 
tional freedom, gives them everything which our 
fathers claimed, and which we claim now under 
the Constitution. 

Now, sir, whatis this proposition? Is itdespotic 
and arbitrary in its character? Notatall. We 
propose simply to submit to the people of the 
States the proposition to amend the Constitution. 
It requires the assent of three fourths of all the 
States represented in this Congress. Did they 
not agree to that when they framed the Constitu- 
tion? Is not that the principle on which all State 
governments are founded? When I look at the 
constitution of the State of New York I find ita 
government of majorities. If I look to the town | 
and county governments, J] find them govern- | 
ments of majorities; and, sir, if we have a national | 
Government under our Constitution which, as I 
claim, isasupreme Government, thatGovernment | 
is a Government of majorities or pluralities, as 


fixed by our organic law. | 


_ Now, sir, forthe purpose of perpetuating our | 
institutions, those who framed the Constitution | 









































with certain two exceptions, the people should 
have the right to change that organic law in 
every other respect whatever; and therefore when 


| 
| 


us; and, taking advantage of their advancements 
and of their improvements, we to-day have our 
duty to perform in opening a wider pathway for 


it appears to the people that there exists in this | civilization and for freedom. 
land an institution inconsistent with that Consti- || 


tution, inconsistent with the principles of our 
Government, we, as their Representatives, say 
that we propose to them, in accordance with that 
Constitution, to determine for themselves whether 
or not they will amend it, and thereby remove 
the evil, there is nothing despotig nothing wrong, 


nothing which should call forth the animadver- || 


sions and maledictions of the honoroble gentle- 
man from New Jersey, (Mr. Rocers.} In that 
we propose nothing which is not constitutional, 
nothing which is not just. : 

And I submit to my friends on the other side of 
the House that the day is come when they should 
act fearlessly and honestly upon this subject. Is 
there a gentleman there who does not believe that 
the American people in their majesty and in their 
power have decreed the absolute and perpetual 
annihilation of slavery? Has not the popular 
verdict, which went forth in November last, pro- 
claimed that that is the unalterable decision of 
the American people? Is there one who will deny 
that the next Congress, which according to law 
will convene here one year from December, 1864, 
will possess the requisite power to pass the 
amendment now proposed and submit it to the 
people? Is there any one who does not know 
that it will be in the power of the President of 
the United States, whenever this proposition may 
be rejected by a vote of this House, to call within 
sixty days an extra session of that Congress? 
And although at large expense and at great an- 
noyance to our people, the President can present 
this one question to their consideration and de- 
cision, and then by their act they can announce 
that this proposition shall be submitted to the vote 
of the American people. 

Gentlemen may talk of slavery, and attempt to 
keep it in life and being. It is too late for that. 
This world moves. The American people have 
found that the institution of slavery is a great 
public evil and crime, and when this rebellion 
broke out and evinced its wicked design to over- 
throw the Government in order that slavery might 
be perpetuated they went to work with the de- 
termination that it should be extinguished. They 
entered upon the path of daty before them with 


shield, ‘* nulla vestigia retrosum’’—there is no 
step to be taken backward. We must go on, for 
the very safety of our nation and of our people, 


and then only, shall we possess peace. Then, and 
then only, when that is a conceded fact, will the 
powers now in rebellion against the Government 
lay down their arms and submit to the just au- 
thority of the Federal Government. 

Sir, this world is after all a progressive world. 
Its advances are slow butsure. Long before the 
days of Adam changes were going on, the records 
of which are to be found in the vestiges of races 
long since passed away. Age after age, era after 
era, have swept onward, each with its own order 
of organic life, flourishing, decaying, perishing, 
pursuant to the inexorable law of developmentand 
progression, and the rocks alone by their fossil 
remains attest the strange creations of the past. 

We see evidences of progress in the institutions 
of society as well as in the physical world. The 
despotism and tyranny of old Governments and 
empires, and the barbaric customs of former 
generations, are passing away. Other institutions 


these in turn must give way to the more benefi- 
cent and more perfect creations of a brighter fu- 
ture. And perhaps hereafter some explorer in 
our history shall find for the astonishment of his 
times, deep buried in the strata of political geol- 
ogy, monster fossil more wonderful than the 


lus, which shall be recognized as the last vestige 
of African slavery. 
We, sir, are improving, yet we are not perfect. 


It was not the design of the Creator that this 


world, either in its physical, in its moral, or in 


its political character, should assume perfection, 
| except with the passing away of long ages. 


mastodon, and more terrible than the pterodacty- 


We 


I trust that gentlemen will regard this as no 


| party question. tis with mea question of na- 


it 





the old motto of Hampden engraved upon their | 


until slavery is obliterated from our land. Then, | 


C have our work to do for this generation. Past 
entered into a solemn compact and covenant that, | generations have been building up their work for || they voted at the last election. 


| 











|| by the Presidentof the United 


tional life. | have no party feeling whatever in 
connection with this whole subject. Since the first 
gun was fired in the harbor of Charleston I have 
declared always that I would be governed by no 
political or partisan feeling until this rebellion 
shall be put down; and then, if it shall be the in- 
terest or the policy of the people to raise and to dis- 
cuss party and political issues, let us meet those 
issues manfully, firmly, and as freemen, But 


| until that time let us remember that we have 


sworn to support the Government of this Union. 
Having taken upon myself that oath, | mean to 
support itin its integrity, in its unity, in its power; 
and I care not what institution of the past or of 
the present may stand in the way of the main- 
tenance of this Government, whether it be the 
institution of slavery, whether it be party, or any- 
thing else, I stand pledged before Heaven to as- 
sist to the extent of my power in striking it down, 

Let us preserve that glorious heritage which 
our fathers gave us; and when we speak of civil 
liberty let it not be that which represents only the 
blood of a particular race; let it be that which 
represents man, no matter what land may have 
given him birth, no matter what may have been 
his political condition, 

I am not, sir, one of those who believe that the 
emancipation of the black race is of itself to ele- 
vate them to an equality with the white race. | 
believe in the distinction of races asexisting in the 
providence of God for his wise and beneficent de- 
signs to man; but I would make every race free 
and equal before the law, permitting to each the 
elevation to which its own capacity and culture 
should entitle it, and securing to each the fruits of 
its Own progression. 

This we can do only by removing every vestige 
of African slavery from the American Republic. 

The SPEAKER, (aftera pause.) 1s the House 
ready for the question? 

Mr. GRINNELL. 
adjourn. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. No gentleman rises to claim 
the floor. 

Mr. HIGBY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Grinnewi]} withdraw the motion to 
adjourn ? 

Mr. GRINNELL. I withdraw the motion, 
and yield to the gentleman from California, (Mr. 
Hiesy. 

Mr. HIGBY. Mr. Speaker, the debate upon 
this question has taken a very wide range. Much 
of the ground that was occupied at the last session 
of Congress seems to have been swept over again 
at this session, as if to remind us of facts and ar- 
guments which we as Representatives may have 
forgotten, or which the people themselves may 
have lost sight of. Many gentlemen have over- 
looked in their remarks, and probably have for- 
gotten, what has transpired between the Jast ses- 
sion of Congressand the present; that the policy 
pursued by the Administration has been indorsed 
by the vote of the people; that four hundred thou- 
sand majority of the votes of the people was given 
to sustain thatpolicy ; that theproclamationissued 

States on the Istday 
of January, 1863, was indorsed as a part of that 


I move that the House 





| policy; that the action of Congress in reference 
have succeeded, better but not yet perfect, and || to this question of slavery, since the beginning of 


the rebellion, was also indorsed; that the action 
of Congress at the last session in reference to this 
very subject was indorsed by the people in the 
reélection of, | believe, every member of the pres- 
ent House upon the Union side who was put in 
nomination. It will be borne in mind, sir, that 
at the last session the Senate by an overwhelming 
majority, far more than two thirds of that body, 
passed the same joint resolution that is now under 
discussion; that though this resolution when it 
came to this body failed to receive a constitu- 
tional majority, yet there were nearly or quite 
thirty more voting in favor of its passage than 
those who voted against it. These facts were 
well understood by the people of the nation when 
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And, sir, not only that. The old question is 
reiternted as to whether we have power under the 
Constitution. We have heard it to-day. And 


| 


THE CONGRESSIO 


| bidden by the compromise of 1850 to enter any of the ter- 


|| ritory which we acquired from Mexico on the Pacific coast.”” 


what is a very singular fact is that those who | 


cannot find power under the Constitution to au- 
thorize us to make this amendment come entirely 
from the free States of the Union, while the voice 
which comes up from the slave States, those who 
practically as well as constitutionally understand 
this question, is in favor of supporting the Union 
side of the House, and these men tell us that 
they are ready to favor the proposition of strip- 
ping from the Constitution anything that toler- 
ates the institution of slavery in any State of the 
Union. 

But, sir, I forbear to go into a lengthy argu- 
ment. I forbear to reiterate here the arguments 
in favor of the abolition of slavery throughout 
the Union. Slavery has given us its lessons; they 
have been taught in slaughter and fiendish cruelty 
of every character. Indeed, no nation has suf- 
fered for its sis as we have done for slavery. 
What to-day has been laid upon the desk of every 
member shows us not only facts in reference to 
the treatment of our soldiers taken prisoners by 
the rebels, but there are pictorial illustrations 
of the men who were literally starved to death. 
These are only a few of the arguments which 
arise before us, and a few of the proofs which we 
have of the evil of slavery. 1 forbear to reiterate 
them all. 

Mr. Speaker, | would not have risen to say 
anything on this question, but would have left it 
in the hands of others more familiar with it, if it 
had not been for the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Brooxs,} who has a reputation for natural 
gifis and for varied learning, not only of books, 
but of countries through which he has traveled, 
and who is listened to always with great atten- 
tion, but who is extreme and discursive on every 
subject he attempts to handle. In his thrust back- 
ward and forward with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Scoriecp,) he could not refrain 
from crossing the continent and bringing in the 
State of California. New York and Pennsylvania 
could not settle their difficulty without bringing 
up something in reference to what transpired con- 
cerning California. The gentleman from New 
Yerk lugged it in entirely out of place, and the 
singular fact was that he had to misrepresent the 
facts to prove his case. 

Mr. Speaker, in the course of his remarks in 
reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
gentleman from New York spoke of an interview, 
or, at least, an exchange of words ween this floor 
he had with a member from Georgia, Mr. Toombs, 
and he stated that there was one question put to 
him which he was not able toanswer. To under- 
stand what he did say, lask the Clerk to read an 
extract from his speech. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

*“Nor has the South here in this House and upon this 
floor always had its way, even with its able men. I was 
here in the great struggle of 1850, when the ablest men of 
the South were upon the floor of the adjoining Hall exer- 
cising all their power to bring California into the Union as 
a slave State, and to extend slavery to the Pacific ; and in 
that they tailed. I recollect their arguments. I myself 
was engaged in a warm debate on that subject with Mr. 

. Toombs, of Georgia; and in the course of the argument, 
when he was claiming that California should be open to 
the representatives and institutions of Georgia and South 
Carolina as well as tothose of New York, he asked me a 
question which lt found it easier to evade than to answer. 
Did not, he asked, a regiment from New York city anda 
regiment from South Carolina, in the march from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico, at Chapultepec, f think he said, fight side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder to conquer the Mexicans; 
and when the victory was won and the treaty made and 
the common territory acquired for which these soldiers of 
New York and South Carolina had fought and paid in com- 
mon, was it, he asked, justand right and equitable thatthe 
son of the South Carolina soldier, or that soldier himself, 
should be forbidden to emigrate, carrying his institutions 
with him, into California and the rest of the territory thus 
acquired, side by side with the citizen of New York? I 


evaded the question, I must confess, to the best of my | 


ability. I found it difficult to answer. I answered it to 
the best of my ability, although not altogether satisfactorily 
to myself. 

* Emention this incident, which was butone of the many 
incidents of that great and prolonged debate, during which 
the men of the North stood together, I think, for six munths 
upon the floor of the House of Representatives, contending 
and with great success fur the exclusion of slavery from 
California and from all the Pacific coast, and then the 
South was fully and ably represented here, never more 
ably represented than then. | 
northern Representatives, stood up shoulder to shoulder, 
and successtully, too, for we excluded slavery from Cal- 
ilornia by its admission as a free State. Slavery was for- 





Mr. HIGBY. Now, Mr. Speaker, a few facts. 
In 1849 and 1850 the people of California, under 
a provisional governor, assembled and elected 
iddmiins to a convention. The day was fixed 
and the convention was held. The object of that 
convention was to frame a constitution for the ad- 
mission of California into the Union as a State. 
After long and arduous labors that convention 
presented to the — a constitution for adop- 
tion, and let me say that in that convention there 
were men from the extreme South, men who are 
to-day sympathizing with this rebellion, who were 
just as zealous opposers of the introduction of sla- 
very as any man upon this floor to-day, and who 
in that convention labored to put down all argu- 
ments which could be raised in favor of its intro- 
duction. They presented a constitution which 
| did not tolerate slavery, and the result was that 
| the people adopted it and sent it to Congress, with 
Wright and Gilbert to this House, and Senators- 
elect to the Senate, for admission as a State under 
it into the Union. 

If there was any question in regard to the in- 
stitution of slavery in the introduction of Califor- 
nia as a State, it arose here upon this floor, and 
in the other branch of Congress, and came not 
from any voice of the State of California. She 
was entirely free, and had driven slavery from 
the State and the Territory by the unanimous 
voice of the people. No Territory upon the Pa- 
cific coast was ever aided by act of Congress in 
getting rid of the institution of slavery. The gen- 
tleman altogether mistakes the facts, for it was he 
and those associated with him who raised the 
question. He misrepresents the facts,and mis- 
represents those who represented that State on 
this oor. The people of California owe him no 
thanks for what he did atthat time in this House. 
The facts are quite the reverse of what he stated, 
forfrom what he says I take it thathe and others 
were the parents of that infamous compromise 
which will always be a dark feature in American 
history. 

The introduction of California as a State into 
the Union was connected with the passage of that 
most infamous law which we last session abol- 
ished so readily, and California could not come 
into the Union asa free State unless that infamous 
law was placed upon the statute-book; and neither 
the gentleman from New York norany othergen- 
tleman associated with him upon this floor can 
take any credit to himself or place any laurelson 
his brow for what he did in that respect. 

I rose more particularly to refute the statement 
of the gentleman, because when one stands upon 
this floor and makes a declaration asa fact in his- 
tory, itis expected to go out to the people and be ac- 
cepted by them unless itis refuted. Hence] assert 
distinctly that there was no division among the 
people on the Pacific coast upon this question of 
the institution of slavery. 

And now I come back to the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York. He found the ques- 
tion was a difficult one to answer. The people 
of California were unanimous in their presenta- 
tion of a constitution about which there could be 
no question as to its republicanism, for it was re- 
publican in principle and republican in form; and 
yet when the gentleman from Georgia asks the 
gentleman from New York a question he answers 
it in his own way, but not satisfactorily to him- 
self. Why, sir, when a man brought up in the 
light of every good principle, one who has lived 
all his life under their influence, one who could 
be so firm to the position which he occupied last 
session, and occupies the present, one whose mind 
embraces such correct principles as he professes 
to possess, and such correct learning as he has 
received from year to year, can, now that he has 
arrived at ripe manhood, become so warped and 
perverted by the power of this institution that in 
the light of truth he cannot answer that simple 
question, [am furnished with the best evidence 
why the land should be rid of such an institution 
as that. It seems to me there should have been 
no difficulty in answering that question in the 





'| light of the fact that the people of the Pacific coast 


i 


|| got rid of the institution for themselves; and yet 
The North, and | among the | 6 : he 


in the face and eyes of the position which the gen- 
tleman takes here that the States are sovereign 
and can settle that question for themselves, when 
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the gentleman from Georgia raises such a ques. 
tion he finds it extremely difficult to answer, and 
answers it not satisfactorily to himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I leave the gentleman and eny 
him not all the fame he can acquire for himself 
by arguments of that character. I prefer to be 
upon the side of right and of truth, where I be. 
lieve the people are likely to be when such pow. 
erful and fascinating influences as arise out of 
this institution are entirely removed. 1 hope we 
shall soon take a vote upon this question, and 
that it will be a successful one; that there will be 
a two-thirds vote in this House, and that the ques. 
tion will be sent to the States for them to take 
action upon, we well knowing, and the people 
well knowing, that the action we take upon the 

uestion here is not final, but that it must be rati- 
fed by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 
States. Then, if it shall so be that they ratify our 
action, that action will be a binding force and 
power upon us, become a part of the Constitu- 
tion, and expel forever from the country the 
question which has been an apple of discord in 
our midst for half a century. 

So far as the power which the North has had 
in this Government is concerned in regard to 
which the gentleman claims that it has had the 
controlling power, I will leave him to settle that 
question with the vice president of the confed- 
erate States, Mr. Stephens, who reiterated in his 
speech in the Georgia convention which passed 
their ordinance of secession, that the South had 
held the power in this Government from its origin 
down to the time they were making their com- 
wea I leave it to the gentleman from New 

ork, who was born, as he tells us, in a free 
State, whose State of adoption is a free State, and 
who never has had any direct interest in a slave 
State, to settle that question with Mr. Stephens. 
1 think that the southern gentleman has given us 
facts that are true, while the gentleman from New 
York has been very much mistaken in the facts 
that he has attempted to present. And here | 
leave the question. 

Mr. ASHLEY. If noothergentleman wishes 
to go on to-night I desire to say that I willask the 
House, perhaps on Monday evening, or on Tues- 
day morning at furthest, to sustain a motion for 
the previous question. 

I now ask that certain amendments which the 
committee on the rebellious States propose to offer 
be ordered to be printed. 

It was so ordered. 

Mr. WILSON. I propose, when the bill comes 
before the House for consideration, to offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. I ask 
that it may also be printed. 

It was so ordered. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. MORRILL, by unanimous 
consent, the pension appropriation bill, returned 
from the Senate with amendments, was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, and referred to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. 


R. REYNOLDS AND CHARLES YOUNG. 


Mr. NELSON, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill to authorize the Commissioner of 
Patents to grant letters patent to R. Reynolds and 
Charles Young for an improvement in hay ele- 
vators; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Patents. 


ARMY RATIONS. 


Mr. COBB, by unanimous consent, submitted 
the following resolution; which was read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, 
and they are hereby, instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of the passage of an act by which the amount of the 
Army ration shall be restored to what it was under the 


provisions of the Jaw of 1861; and that they may report by 
bill or otherwise, 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. RICE, of Maine, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill to provide for the development 
of the mineral resources of the United States in 
the several Territories; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

And then, on motion of Mr. HOLMAN, (at 
eight minutes to three o’clock, p. m.,) the House 

jjourned to Monday next. 
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IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 9, 1865. 


Prayer by Rev. B. H. Napat, D. D., of Wash- || 


ington, District of Columbia. 
he Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a copy of two treaties between 
the United States and Belgium for the extinguish- 
ment of the Scheldt dues, concluded May 20 and 
July 20, 1863, respectively, and recommending an 
appropriation to carry into effect their provisions 
relative to the capitalization of the dues; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE presented the petition of the 
chiefs and counselors of the Wyandott tribe of 
Indians in relation to the charges oo against 
Mrs. Abelard Guthrie by Mathew Mud-eater, 
John Sanahees, and others, representing them- 
selves as chiefs of the W yandott tribe of Indians; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also presented the memorial of the Board 
of Trade of the city of Racine, Wisconsin, pray- 
ing for the location of a naval depot and yard at 
Racine; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of John S. Hor- 
ner, praying compensation for services rendered 
by his father in the revolutionary war; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Wis- 
consin, praying for a grant of land to build a ship 
canal at Sturgeon bay, Door county, Wisconsin; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. MORRILL presented a petition of officers 
of the third brigade, first division, twenty-fourth 
Army corps, praying for an increase of the pay 
of Army officers; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

Mr. POMEROY presented the petition of E. 
Archinard, praying compensation for the destruc- 
tion of kis property, as he alleges, by the order 
of General Banks; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. HENDRICKS presented the petition of 
Clara Moore, widow of Ely Moore, deceased, 
praying payment to her of the claim of her hus- 

and for an amount paid for additional clerks and 
office accommodations for those clerks in the 
register’s office at Lecompton, Douglas county, 
Kansas; which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. WADE presented the petition of military 
officers of Ohio regiments in the service of the 
United States, praying for an increase of com- 
pensation; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

Mr. HOWE presented the petition of the rec- 
tor, wardens, and vestrymen of Grace church, 
Ripon, Wisconsin, praying that the duties upon 
their church organ may be remitted; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

_Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of 
citizens of Detroit, Michigan, praying for a re- 
duction of the duty of two and a half per cent. 
upon the gross receipts of ships and vessels en- 
paged in the business of transporting property 

etween different ports in the United States on 
the northwestern lakes and rivers, imposed by 
section one hundred and three of the internal rev- 
enue law, approved June 30, 1864; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of citizens of St. 
Clair, Michigan, praying a reduction of the duty 
of two and one half per cent. upon the gross re- 
ceipts of ships and vessels engaged in the business 
of transporting property between different ports in 
the United States on the northwestern lakes and 
rivers, imposed by section one hundred and three 
of the internal revenue law, approved June 30, 
1864; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented the memorial of members of 
the Board of Trade and citizens of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, praying for an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a harbor of refuge on the northwest- 
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ern coast of the lower peninsula of Michigan, || There is now a large quantity of land subject to 
near Point Aux Bees Scies; which was referred || confiscation in the southern States under the laws 
] of Congress, which for some reason the execu- 


to the Committee pn Commerce. 
Mr. SHERMAN presented the petition of citi- 
| gens of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the sale of 
the mineral lands of the Rocky mountain country 
and aid to the Northern and Central Pacific rail- 
roads; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. ANTHONY presented the memorial of 
the National Rubber Company, located at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, remonstrating against the further 
extension of the letters patent originally granted 
to Charles Good year onthe 15th of June, 1844, for 
the invention of vulcanized India rubber; which 
was referred to the Committee on Patents and the 
Patent Office. 

He also presented the petition of light-house 
keepers in Narragansett bay, praying for an in- 
crease of salary; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. MORGAN presented the memorial of 
Peter Cooper, of New York, praying for the pas- 
sage ef a law that will providean opportunity by 
which our patriotic menand women may furnish 
to the Government any number of able-bodied 
men, and have the right by law to assign such 
persons as substitutes for themselves or for any of 
their friends for whom they may desire to provide 
a substitute against any draft that may hereafter 
be required during the war; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Militia. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HENDERSON asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave tointroduce a bill (S. No. 
377) granting lands to the State of Missouri, to 
aid in the construction of certain railroads in said 
State; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 378) for 
the relief of certain non-commissioned officers, 
privates, musicians, and artificers of cavalry; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

Mr. CONNESS asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce the following 
bills; which were respectively read twice by their 
titles, referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
and ordered to be printed: 


A bill (S. No. 379) for the sale of timber lands 


in the State of California; 

A bill (S. No. 380) to give title to the occupants 
of lots in cities and towns in the State of Cali- 
fornia; and 

A bill (S. No. 381) in relation to the swamp 
and overflowed lands in the State of California. 


SOUTIIERN REFUGEES, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I have been requested to 
present a memorial of the Refugee Relief Com- 
mission, of Ohio, praying for an immediate ap- 
propriation by Congress of $500,000, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, in furnishing poor white refugees of the 
South with seed and farming implements in time 
for the cultivation of the soil the coming spring; 
and also to aid such as are mechanics in obtain- 
ing tools, &c., for the prosecution of their em- 
ployments, for the reasons named in the memo- 
rial. 1 desire to say, before this memorial is 
referred, that similar associations have been or- 
ganized in nearly all the leading cities of the Union, 
and especially along the border. Thousands of 
refugees from the South, belonging mostly to the 
families of soldiers in our Army, are in Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, St. Louis, Nashville, Memphis, 
and nearly all the border cities. ‘Their sufferings 
cannot be told. I presume there are now one 
hundred thousand white people who have been 
driven from their homes by the fortunes of war, 
many of them loyal people, who are suffering un- 
told miseries in these cities; many of them en- 
tirely destitute; many of them without the means 
and without the capacity to earn their own liveli- 
hood. They have been thrown upon the charity 
of the people of the border States, especially along 
the bordersof the Ohio river. In many cases pri- 
vate charities have been exhausted in their relief. 

Whether, under the circumstances, Congress 
ought toappropriate money for their relief or not, 


I am not prepared to say; but it seems to mecer- 


tain measures may be devised for their relief. 


} 





| 


| 





| tive officers have not yet seized or taken posses- 


sion of. Ican see noreason why provision should 
not be made authorizing these loyal refugees to 
seize and occupy this land subject to confiscation, 
under the protection of law, and so as to secure 
to them the benefit of the occupancy and settle- 
ment laws which are common and familiar in all 
the western States. It seems to me that some 
measure of relief ought to be extended to these peo- 
ple. It is a crying evil, which is pressing espe- 
cially upon the Senators from the western States. 
Perhaps, also, some provision might be made to 
give them employment in the manufacture of 
clothing for the Army, in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, and in various other departments of the 
Government. At present they are thrown upon 
the charity of those who are not able to bear the 
burden. They are thrown upon charitable asso- 
ciations who ought certainly to have some aid 
from the General Government. This condition 
of things is caused by a state of war, and the ex- 
pense of this relief, it seems to me, ought to be 


borne in some way by the General Government | 


instead of ro local communities and associations 
organized along the border. 

do not know to what committee this memorial 
ought to be referred. 1 have no doubt that sim- 
ilar memorials will come upon usin great number 
during next month. Perhaps it would be well to 
refer it to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Several Senators. The Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, the Committee on 
Agriculture. 1 do notcare to what committee the 
reference is made. The subject is one which I 
think demands the immediate attention of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. POMEROY. Iam glad that the Senator 
from Ohio has brought this subject to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country, Whilel was 
at home during the fall my attention was called to 
a great number of this class of our fellow-cilizens 
who were suffering. ‘There came into my own 
State train after train of emigrants, some of them 
miles in length, and on every camping ground 
where they camped at night you could see places 
where they had to bury their dead. Their chil- 
dren were sick; members of their families were 
sick. There never has been a more painful sub- 
ject presented to my own mind than this subject 
of the condition of the poor refugees from the 
States of Arkansas, Missouri, and Tennessee, to 
some extent, who came into my own State. There 
were five hundred families in one train with their 
suffering children. 1 think this subject strongly 
recommends itself to the attention of the Senate 
and the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator 
from Ohio indicate distinctly to what committee 
he wishes the memorial referred ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands, with the hope 
that they will report some mode by which these 

eople can occupy the confiscated lands of the 
8 rebels. It scems to me it isa matter that 
ought to receive the attention of the executive 


authority without any action of Congress, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorial will 


be so referred. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and the Militia, to whom was re- 
ferred a resolution as to the propriety of distrib- 
uting among the officers and men of General Sher- 
man’sarmy a portion of the proceeds of the cotton 
captured at Savannah, reported that the resolu- 
tion ought to be indefinitely postponed. 


CONSUL AT HALIFAX. 

Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be in- 
structed to inquire into the propriety and expediency of 
increasing the aunual compensation of the United States 
consul at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS, — 

Mr. POMEROY submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
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nn 
structed to inquire if any farther legislation is necessary to | 
enable the President of the United States to call an extra 
session of Congress, (to meet the necessitics of any pub- 
Hic emergency,) without the delay of giving sixty days’ 
notice to the members-elect. 


CONDITION OF THE INDIAN TRIBES. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE asked, and by unanimous 


consent olitained, leave to introduce a joint reso- | 


lution (S. R. No. 89) directing er into the | 
t 


condiuon of the Indian tribes and their treatment 
by the civil and military authorities; which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE.. I do not ask to have this 
resolution passed upon now, but simply to have 
it referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. | 
have had placed in my hands an extract froma 
letter written by Major Calley, an Indian agent 
in Colorado, a gentleman formerly from the State 
of Wisconsin, whom | know very well, and in 
whose statements | place great confidence, and it 
brings to light a transaction that has lately oc- 
curred in Colorado, which, if it be true,as he has 
stated it to have oceurred, makes one’s blood 
almost chill and freeze with horror. He says, 
under date of December 20, 1864: 

“1 was in hopes our Indian troubles were over. 


two hundred and fifty lodges near this place under my pro 
tection and that of Fort Lyon. All the chiefs and their 


I had | 


families were in camp and doing all they could to protect | 
the whites and keep the peace, when Colonel Chivington | 


marehed from Denver, surprised the village, killed one half 
of them, all the women and children, and then returned to 
Denver. Few ifany white men can now live if an Indian 
can kill them. 

*“ fort Lyon is on the direct road from the States to Santa 
Fé, and the commerce of the plains is millions each year. 
Chivington took six hundred ponies, which were loaded 
down with plunder, on bis return.’’ 

I do not vouch for the correctness of this state- 
ment, but | have so much confidence in this Major 
Calley that | think it is a case which ought to be 
examined; and | have drawn a joint resolution 
with a view not only to examine into this, but 
also to examine into other cases which are brought 
to our notice, with power in the committee to be 
raised to send for persons and papers. | now 
simply ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs for their consideration before I 

ress action in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ferred. 


It will be so re- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. McPuearson, its Clerk, announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. No. 644) to 
extend to certain persons in the employ of the 
Government the benefits of the Asylum for the 
Insane in the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolution; which thereupon received the signa- 
ture of the Vice President: 

A bill (S. No. 367) to repeal the provision of 
law requiring certain regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution to be members of the National Insti- 
tute; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 131) tendering 
the thanks of the people and of Congress to Major 
General William T. Sherman and the officers and 
soldiers of his command for their gallant conduct 
in their late brilliant movement through Georgia. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 644) to extend to certain 
ersons in the employ of the Government the 
venefits of the Asylum for the Insane in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Militia. 


FREEDOM OF SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES. 


Mr. WILSON. If there be no further morn- 
ing business, | move that the Senate now proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution (S. R. 
No. 82) to encourage enlistments and to promote 
the efficiency of the military forces of the United 
States, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, it was 
my intention when this resolution was before the 
Senate the other day, to enter into its discussion 
somewhat at length. I shall not, however, on 
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| States.’”’ 


| to subserve? 
United States, and the Congress of the United || 











this occasion do so, because I think | observe a | 
disposition on the part of the friends of the meas- || 
ure not to argue it, but to pass it. They have | 
the power to pass it, and no argument which I }) 
can make, I am sure, can cause them to pause in | 
a work which they believe the public good re- | 
quires. 
The first question which naturally suggests | 
itself to my mind, however, is, what good can 
result from the adoption of this measure? What 
necessity is there for it? The resolution purports 
to be ‘ta resolution to encourage enlistments in 
the Army of the United States, and to promote | 
the efficiency of the military forces of the United 
How can this resolution accomplish | 
the purposes which its friends say it is intended | 
I thought that the Executive of the ‘| 





States, assuming to have complete jurisdiction | 


over the subject of slavery throughout the length 


_and breadth of this land, had already set nearly 1 


all the slaves free. The President of the United 

States has assumed, although his armies may | 
not have visited any particular location, to set all 
the slaves free by proclamation, and he has in- 
vited to the Federal standard every slave in the 
United States, whether his Army has been able 
to reach that slave ornot, Itcannot be supposed 
that the passage of this resolution can have any | 
practical effect where the armies of the United 


States do not go. If it can have any practical 
effect at all, it must be in the States of Kentucky 
and Missouri, and to some little extent in the 
State which | in part represent on this floor. 
But, sir, does any Senator acquainted with the 


| state of affairs in either of those States, or any of | 


attempt was made to preventa slave from run- 


/and many patriots would rise up and give infor- 


| who should have been free born, of a God-given 
| right, would neither eat nor sleep until they had 


| the State of Kentucky and in the State of Mis- 


| | saw with my own eyes while traveling in the 
| lower counties of that State, many slaves rush- 
| ing to the river side to get on board the steam- 


them, suppose that the passage of this resolution 

can contribute to the efficiency of the Army? | 
Why, sir, there is not a slave within the limits of | 
any border State now whois not as perfectly free | 
as any member of this body. Let one of them 
attempt to escape from slavery, and let that fact 
be brought to the attention of those intrusted with 
the military operations of the Government, and 
there isno master who will attempt to reclaim him; 
there is no master who to-day has the power to 
reclaim him. If, in the State in which I reside an 


ning away, it would be considered an act of great 
disloyalty to the Government of the United States, 


mation of the fact to the power at the other end of 
the avenue. Many persons who never owned a 
slave themselves, thinking thatsome enemy of the 
country was in their midst striving to deprive a 
free-born citizen, or if not free born, a person 


advised the authorities that such a dangerous per- 
son was in their midst. 
I presume the same state of affairs exists in 


souri. Indeed, before the mock election in tbe 
State of Maryland was held, and before a con- 
stitution was forced upon her unwilling people, 


boats in charge of persons in the Army of the 
United States, and | saw no master daring to pre- 
vent the escape of his slaves. 

Then, sir, having military possession of every 
border State where slaves exist, and such being 
the state of facts in those States, can any Senator 
tell me where is the particular necessity of a meas- 
ure of this kind to promote the efficiency of the 
Army of the United States or for any other pur- 
pose whatever? Mr. President, it is not worth 
while to disguise the fact or to blink it. This 
resolution, while it is entitled ‘A resolution to | 
promote the efficiency of the Army of the United | 
States,’’ has an object wholly independent of its 
name. While | impute no improper motives to 
honorable Senators, because | must suppose they 





their God upon all occasions by introducing meas- 
ures of this kind; while I grant you that they are 
perfectly conscientious, yet it is an unwise spe- 
cies of legislation to have one professed object to 
accomplish, and to bring in a bill with a name 
and ttle calculated to promote that object, when 
in fact perhaps the real motive is unlike that which 


| is avowed, 


The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pomeroy] this 
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think they are serving notonly their fellow-men but 
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morning, in the same spirit of practical and uni 


versal benevolence, introduced a resolution the 
object of which I think I saw, and which I think 
the honorable Senator willavow. He cannot wait 
until his two thirds of the members of the nex; 
House of Representatives shall come to their seats 
to pass a measure in reference to a favorite object 
with him, but he introduced this morning into the 
Senate of the United States, and it passed sub silen- 
tio, a resolution of inquiry whether there is an 
further legislation necessary to enable the Presgj- 
dent to call anextra session of Congress without 
sixty days’ notice, thus to anticipate the meetin 
of the next Congress at the period prescribed by 
the Constitution. Whatdoes itmean? This con- 
stitutional amendment; that is the object of it, [ 
presume; and if I do the honorable Senator in- 
justice | beg his pardon, because that is not my 
intention, 

But, sir, while it is now very clear that we are 
to have an extra session of Congress, provided 
the House of Representatives do not adopt this 
constitutional amendment, yet some of the friends 
of all races and all classes cannot wait until such 
an amendment can be made under what they sup- 
pose will be a constitutional exercise of power, 
but which, as far as | am concerned, I think will 
be a wholly unconstitutional exercise of power, 
While that measure is to be forced upon the at- 
tention of Congress at a very early day, some 
gentlemen cannot wait, but they must give uni- 
versal freedom now. Where is the power, Mr, 
President? Wheredo yougetit? Whatright has 
the Congress of the United States to declare a slave 
in my State or a slave in any other slaveholding 
State free? It has been said that it derived the power 
from the absolute necessity of the case in the first 
instance; and secondly, from intrinsic justice and 
humanity; and we, in the midst of a gigantic civil 
war, are to determine our power, not from the 
written Constitution of the land, but from intrin- 
sic humanity and from absolute necessity, and 
every individual member of either House of Con- 
gress is to vote, not according to the Constitution 
which he has sworn to support, but according to 
his vague ideas of intrinsic humanity and absolute 
necessity! Where are you when you attempt 
legislation of this kind? Who defines the limit 
of legislative authority? Who can accurately 
tell me what is “intrinsic humanity’? and what 
is ‘absolute necessity?’? Why, sir, a measure 
of this kind, when viewed in the light of intrinsic 
humanity, is, and will be, one of the most inhu- 
mane measures that could be adopted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Why dol say so? I prefer to look at a ques- 
tion of this kind in the light of ascertained facts. 
Fortunately I have handed to me by a distinguished 
gentleman of this city a letter addressed to a warm 
bosom and political friend of the President of the 
United States, showing the character of a propo- 
sition of this kind, and the results to which it has 
led where the humanity of persons who have never 
been in the midst of slavery is invoked in behalf 
of the siave. Sir, you unmake and destroy by 
hundreds and thousands those whom by your le- 
gislation you profess to serve. Listen to an ex- 
tract from the letter of a distinguished gentleman 
in New Orleans to a personal and political friend 
of the President in reference to this matter: 

** A few days ago I was shown an official report to the 
military head of this department, General Banks, exhibit- 
ing the ghastly return of eighty thousand slaves having 
perished since the Federal occupation of the smaller moi- 
ety of this Commonwealth. ‘This is equal to fifty per cent. 
of the entire slave population of the section of country 
embraced in the return,” 

Sir, that is the blessing which your legislation 
brings, or proposes to bring. That is the kind 
of blessings which a proclamation of universal 
freedom brings to theslave. You take him from 
a happy and contented home, enjoying all the 
necessaries of life, and you invoke the ® pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday,”’’ todeprive him of existence. 

But, sir, it has been said in reference to the 
question of power that the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States have the same authority to declare the 
wivesand children of negro soldiers free that they 
had to declare tlie enfranchisement of the negro 
soldier. The power to declare even the enfran- 
chisement of the negro soldier has not, so far as 
this debate is concerned, been attempted to be 
shown; but the remark has been made that Con- 
gress has assumed todo it,and I presume, having 
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justly assume to set free the family of the negro 


assumed to set the negro soldier free, they may 


soldier. That, Mr. President, is a mode of argu- 
ment that never satisfies my mind; because a thing 
has been assumed to be done, therefore it has 
rightly been assumed. What | would like is for 
some friend of this measure, before it passes this 
body, to show me upon what principle the Con- 
gress of the United States have the authority to 
ass the measure, where they derive that author- 
ity. Donottell me that itis absolutely necessary, 
because there are as many and perhaps more men 
in this country who believe that it is not neces- 
sary as there are who believe it is. Do not tell 
me that humanity demands it, because, perhaps, 
there are more men in this country who believe 
that your policy is injurious and ruinous to the 
negro race than believe it to be advantageous. 
pees Mr. President, that the Congress of the 
United States has the power to give freedom 
either to the negro soldier or to the family of the 
negro soldier. I say that we have not the power, 


and no nation has the power, as an act of war, to | 


capture slaves. If they do capture them, and put 
their own uniform upon them, I deny that it isa 
rightful capture, or that the right is sustained by 
international law. Upon this subject we have a 
record, and it may be well to see what that record 
is. 1 know that there is an example in history 
where the attempt was made. I know it was 
fruitless then; I do not believe that it will be very 
availing for any practical or useful purpose now. 
I know that there is an example for it which has 
been recorded by Mr. Bancroft in his History of 
the United States. Mr. Bancroft thus refers to 
the proceedings, in 1775, of the last royal Governor 
of Virginia: 

“ Encouraged by the most trifling success, Dunmore 
raised the king’s flag and, publishing a proclamation which 
he had signed on the 7th of November, he established mar- 
tial law, required every person capable of bearing arms to 
resort to his standard under penalty of forfeiture of life and 
property, and declared freedom to ‘ all indented servants, 
negroes, or others appertaining to rebels’ if they ‘would join 
for the reducing the colony to a proper sense of its duty.’ 
The effect of this invitation to convicts and slaves to rise 
against their masters was not limited to their ability to serve 
inthe army. ‘I hope,’ said Dunmore, ‘ it will oblige the 
rebels to disperse, to take care of their families and prop- 
erty.’ At Dunmore’s proclamation a thrill of indignation 
ran through Virginia, effacing all differences of party, and 
rousing one strong, impassioned purpose to drive away the 
insolent power by which it had been put forth.” 

Mr. President, hasitnot proved the fact that since 
the Federal Executive and the Congress of the 
United States have adopted the policy which now 
seems to govern them, you abolished all distine- 
tion of party among the people with whom you 
areat war? Have you not united them? Has 
not the practical result of your policy been the 
same as the practical result of Lord Dunmore’s? 

* But in truth the ery of Dunmore did not arouse among 
the Africans a passion for freedom. For the bondage in 
Virginia was not a lower condition of being than their for- 
mer one; they had no regrets for ancient privileges lost ; 
their memories prompted no demand for political changes; 
no struggling aspirations of their own had invited Dunmore’s 
interposition; no memorial of these grievances had pre- 
ceded his offers. None combined to join him from a long- 
ing for an improved condition or even from il! will to their 
masters.”’—Baneroft’s History of the United States, vol. 8, 
page 223, 

While, therefore, there has been an example 
for measures of this kind and even in our own 
history, it was an example without profit, an ex- 
ample which has met with the condemnation of, 
I think I can safely say, every historian the coun- 
try has produced, and untila very recent date met 
with the condemnation of every man, woman, and 
child acquainted with the example within the lim- 
lis of the country. 

But, Mr. President, while the example as a fact 
exists, I deny that, as a matter of law, you can 
give freedom to the families of these negroes, or 
even to the negro soldier himself. I deny that 
you have any rightto capture and to carry away 
the negro slaves, and especially in States where 
they are being carried off which have never re- 
volted. I refer to the opinion of John Quincy 
Adams upon this subject; and as much of the 
doctrine that we have nowadays comes from the 
Commonwealthof Massachusetts, itis wellenough 
to see what were the opinions of one of Massa- 
chusetts’ ablest statesmen. 1 quote from Whea- 
~ 3 Law of Nations, by Lawrence, pages 495, 


“Tn the however, leading to the reference 
as well as before the arbiter, the principle was maintal 
by the Unised States that the ‘emancipation of enemy’s 
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Adams to Mr. Rush, at London, July 7, 1820.) And inthe 
instructions from the same Secretary of State to Mr. Mid- 
dieton, at St. Petersburg, October 15, 1820, it is said, ‘ the 
British have broadly asserted the right of emancipating 
slaves, private property, as a legitimate right of war.’ No 
such right is acknowledged as a law of war by writers who 
admit any limitation. The right of putting to death all pris- 
oners in cold blood, and without special cause, might as 
well be pretended to be a law of war, or the right to use 
poisoned weapons, or to assassinate.’’—MS. Papers of J. 
Q. Adams cited in Law Reporter, June, 1862, page 485. 


That was the law in 1820, as understood by Mr. 
Adams in his instructions to our ministers at for- 
eign courts. It was the law as understood by the 
Federal Administration at that time, and it meets 
the question boldly and distinctly, and denies that 
one nation being at war with another has any 
right to capture negroes, private property. A de- 
mand was made upon the British Government for 
compensation, and allowed, adjudged to us by 
the arbitrator, the Emperor of Russia. The same 
doctrine is found on page 611 of the same author: 


* And as it has sometimes been attempted to impeach the 
authority of these State papers, by their supposed repug- 
nance to opinion subsequently expressed in debate by Mr. 
Adams, while a Representative in Congress, (Congressional 
Globe, 1841-42, volume two, page 429,) it may not be irrele- 
vant to refer to his dispatehes from London, the spirit of 
which fully accords with the instructions to Mr. Middle- 
ton. In one to the Secretary of State, dated August 22, 
1815, speaking of the conferences at Ghent, he says: ‘ Our 
object was the restoration of all property, inclyding slaves, 
which by the usages of war among civilized nations ought 
not to have beentaken. Weconsidered the proclamations 
issued by British officers as deviations from the usages of 
war. We believed that the British Government itself would, 
when the hostile passions arising from the state of war 
should subside, consider them in the same light, and that 
Great Britain would then be willing to restore the property, 
or to indemnify the sufferers for its loss.’ (American State 
Papers, volume four, page 117, folio edition. See also note 
to Lord Castlereagii, August 9, 1815, ibid., page 115.) Fur- 
thermore, not only was the slave indemnity convention of 
November 13, 1826, negotiated in the Presidency of Mr. J. 
Q. Adams, but*instructions to propose to Great Britain a 
convention for the surrender of fugitive slaves were given 
by his Secretary of State, Mr. Clay, successively to Mr. 
Gallatin, and to Mr. Barbour.”’ 





I cite these authorities to show what were the 
opinion of these great men, not only in reference 
to the authority of Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, but in reference to the rights pertaining toa 
state of war. 

But, Mr. President, we have even earlier au- 
thority than that which I have cited, to show what 
was the judgment of the founders of the Republic 
in reference to a state of war, and in reference to 
the power which one belligerent had as against 
paste to take away slaves or private property. 
On page 1017 of the fourth part of Lawrence’s 
Wheaton, I find this: 


« A report was made to the old Congress by Mr. Jay, as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, February 28, 1786, in ref- 
erence to the violation or non-fulfillment by Great Britain 
of the treaty of 1783.. Among the matters specially enu- 
merated is the carrying off of negroes. While he fails to 
contend for including in the terms of the treaty such as 
were in the course of the war captured and disposed of as 
booty, acts which Mr. J. Q@. Adams regarded as contrary 
to the usages of war among civilized nations, he insists on 
the validity of our claim, not only as to such negroes as re- 
mained with and belonged to American inhabitants within 
the British lines, but also as to those who, confiding in 
proclamations and promises of freedom and protection, fled 
trom their masters without, and were received and pro- 
tected within the British camps and lines. The latter, he 
thinks, are clearly comprehended in the article, because 
they remained as much as ever the property of their mas- 
ters. ‘They could not,’ he said, ‘by merely flying or 
eloping, extinguish the right or title of their masters, nor 
was that title destroyed by their coming into the enemy’s 
possession, for they were received, not taken by the enemy ; 
they were received not as slaves, but as friends and free- | 
men; by no act, therefore, either of their own or of their 
friends, was the right of their masters taken away; so that | 
being the property of American inhabitants, it was an in- 
fraction of the seventh article of the treaty to carry them 
away.’” 


It will be observed, Mr. President, that I oppose 
this measure, both on grounds of policy and hu- 
manity, and as repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of war. The policy 
which we have adopted in reference to this class | 
of people was repudiated by one of the greatest | 
generals that ever lived. J invite the attention of 
the Senate to the remark of Napoleon as to what 
was his policy when he entered Russia; I quote | 
from Lawrence’s Wheaton, part four, page 1018: | 

In the answer of the emperor to the address of the Sen- 
ate, on his return from Russia, December, 1812, the very 
wise policy of not embittering the quarrel with Alexander 
was visibly manifested. ‘The war which I carry on,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘is a political war. I have undertaken it with- 
out animosity, and I would have wished to spare to Russia 
the evils which she has brought upon herself. I could have 
armed against her a part of her population by proclaiming | 
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slaves is not among the acts of legitimate warfare.’ (Mr. | the liberty of the serfs. A great number of villages asked 


it of me, but I refused to avail myself of a measure which 
would have devoted to death thousands of families.’ 
Thiers, Histoire du Consulat et de ¥ Empire, tome 15, p. 168. 


Sir, in this day of much-boasted enlightenment, 
in the nineteenth century, and among the people 
of the United States, a policy which was abhor- 
rent to the feelings of the great military chieftain 
of Europe has been adopted. But it may not be 
improper to cite in this connection the opinion 
of another great military chieftain, for whom the 
people of this whole country express and enter- 
tain a most profound respect. | have called for 
the authority for the passage of this measure. I 
shall be answered, if answered at all, that hu- 
manity demands it, and that necessity demands 
it. hese are doctrines of modern origin, how- 
ever. Although not a very old man, | am too 
old to recognize them. I would rather have au- 
thority than have conjecture. General Scott, 
who has lately published his autobiography, has 
expressed his opinion as to the authority of Con- 
gress to interfere with slaves in the States. He 
adds no limitations, no qualifications. He does 
not consider the question whether humanity de- 
mands it, or whether absolute necessity demands 
it, but he expresses his opinion clearly and boldly 
in reference to the constitutional authority, and 
here itis. On page 372 of the second volume of 
Scott’s Autobiography I find this: 

«<I suppose I scarcely need say that, in my opinion, Con- 


gress has no color of authority, under the Constitution, for 
touching the relation of master and slave within a State,’’ 


I should not feel it necessary to support opin- 
ions so clear by references to military authority, 
when we have expositors of the Constitution of 
the United States and judicial decisions to tell us 
what that instrument means, was it not for the 
fact that ** military necessity’’ is invoked for this 
measure as well as for every kindred measure. 
Then presuming that the ablest as well as the 
oldest general in the country, notwithstanding 
what he is said to have written on the fly leaf of 
a copy of his own autobiography, knew as much 
about ** military necessity’’ as any of us, | have 
taken the liberty of referring to his opinions very 
recently expressed by himself. 

Mr. President, I shall not pursue this question. 
I have very clearly-defined opinions as to the 
policy of this species of legislation. I have very 
clearly-defined opinions as to the constitutional 
authority of Congress to passit. Not subscribing 
to the doctrine that I derive my authority asa 
legislator from a consideration of what | may deem 
absolutely necessary, and believing that I do not 
derive that authority from any supposed principle 
of humanity, butam bound in my action to be 
governed by the Constitution of the country, 
which is the bond of union, the bond by the pres- 
ervation of which only can the Union be restored, 
if it shall ever be restored, I could not allow this 
measure to pass without the brief presentation of 
my views which | have made, I believe, sir, that 
when the future historian shall calmly and coolly 
survey the history of the great struggle between 
opposing sections of the country, and shall assign 
for the consideration of those’ who are to come 
after us the most embarrassing cause operating 
against the restoration of the Federal Union, he 
will say it is this species of legislation. It is a 
species of legislation which in the early i of 
this contest scarcely any member of this body 
avowed himself to be in favorof. It is a species 
of legislation which the President of the United 
States himself in his inaugural message did not 
dare to announce his approval of. 

One suggestion further. I wili state, not dis- 
| cuss it. Suppose you attract by your specious 
| but false promises a slave in any seceded State to 

your standard; suppose he enters your Army 
under the promise that he and his wife and chil- 
dren shall forever be free, and is recaptured: what 
is his legal statusand condition? By the jus post- 
| liminit he is a.slave, the slave of his former mas- 
ter. Your promise of absolute freedom is a delu- 
| sion. Be honest. Awaken not hopes that you 
| know must be disappointed. tt 
| 1 hope that, though the fires of civil war are still 
blazing, it is not too late now for us to retrace to 
some eXtent the steps we have taken in our legis- 
lative policy, and that in future, knowing that 
that policy has failed to subserve any great prac- 
tical or beneficial result heretofore, we shall feel 
disposed to try a different policy. That hope I 
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sincerely entertain, because I believe that if this 
iolicy be continued, if this species of legislation 
. persisted in, the man is nota member of this 
body, the child is scarcely born, who will ever see 
e peaceful result grow out of our distractions. 
Mr. DAVIS. I propose to amend the resolu- 
tion by striking out in line six, after the word 
* person,’ the words ** that has been or,’’ and 
inserting the word ** who,’ and after the word 
** be’ in that line inserting ** hereafter;”’ so as to 
make it read: 


on oan — 


The wife and children, if any he have, of any person 


who may be hereafter mustered into the military or naval | 


service of the United States, shall, from and after the pas- 
sage Of this act, be forever free. 


I regard the resolution as unconstitutional, and 
that it will be utterly null and void if passed, In 


my Opinion, it will not be worth the paper upon | 


which it is printed. 
my opirion that any court of any intelligence or 
independence of principle and action would declare 
it unconstitutional and inoperative; nevertheless 
1 propose this amendment that the resolution may 
be in harmony with its professed object. That 
object is to promote enlistments. Of course, to 
muke it operate on enlistments that have hereto- 
fore tuken place cannot give it any effect to pro- 
mote eulistments. I propose, therefore, by the 
amendment which I offer, to confine its operation 
lo the future, to make it prospective, and to give 
it that degree of vitality and efficacy which those 
who support it profess to have in view in offering 


I do not hesitate to express | 


it. I shall vote for the amendment; but whether | 


the amendment be adopted or not, believing as | 


believe that the main proposition is a most flagrant | 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, 


I shall not hesitate to vote against it. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky will not be agreed 
to. I do not propose to detain the Senate for 


we now have in our Army many of these sol- 


fortable support to those helpless beings who are 
unable to support themselves. This measure of 
justiceand humanity in favor of which such acry 
is raised, will just leave this helpless population 
without any means of support whatever. If my 
principle, my sense of justice, my sense of human- 
ity to the slave urged me to vote for such a meas- 
ure, they would urge me to offer amendments to it; 


they would urge me to offera proposition by which | 


the Government should assume that burden and 


that cost from which this Government would re- | 


lieve the owner of the wife and children; they 
would urge me to propose to the Senate that the 
cost of dupporting these helpless beings should be 
undertaken by the Government itself. 

Sir, this is the first time I have ever ventured to 
utter a voice in the name of humanity in the Sen- 
ate; but in the name of humanity, humanity to a 
degraded and helpless race of beings who are un- 
able to supportthemselves, I protest that they shall 


not be deprived of the support which their masters | 
and owners are bound by the laws to afford to 


them, and that they shall not be thrown helpless 
upon the world without any means of supporting 


_ themselves. If you intend to assume the offices of 


diers, black men who were slaves, who have | 


been brought into the armies of the United States, 
and who have proved themselves very efficient 
soldiers generally. ‘These men are annoyed con- 
tinually by the reports and by the knowledge 
that they have left their wives and children at 
home slaves subject to the control of masters, If 
we set free the wives and children of these sol- 
diers, as is proposed by this resolution, we leave 
them more free to fight the battles of the country, 
and without much concern for their wives and 
children they have left behind them. 

The resolution is for the purpose of promoting 


the efficiency of the Army, not entirely for bring- | 


ing new soldiers into the Army, but for the pur- 
pose of promoting the efficiency of the soldiers 
already in the Army. 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky will 
not be agreed to, and that we shall not only set 
free the wives and children of soldiers who may 
hereafter be enlisted, but the wives and children 
of those who have already gone into the service 
of the country. 

Mr. DAVIS. If this measure shall prevail, it 
ought to be added to in this respect: those who 
pass such a measure should in all humanity and 
justice make provision for the support of the be- 
ings that it will emancipate. Take the case of a 
slave who has already enlisted in the military ser- 
vice of the United States, having a wife and five 
or six helplesschildren. By the laws of the States 


in which that wife and those children are held as | 
property, the owners of those slaves are bound to | 
support them; it is their legal obligation and | 
duty, and there are remedial legal measures by | 
which they may be made to perform that duty | 


of justice and humanity. What, however, will 
be the effect of this measure if it be passed? It 
will wrest from the owners of the slaves these 
helpless wives and children, and of course relieve 
their owners from the obligation to support them. 
What, then, 1s to become of the negro wife for 
whom this mock sympathy is expressed? What, 
then, is to become of the helpless children who 
are too young and altogether unable to support 
themselves? Sir, to support a negro woman and 
three or four children is a matter of considerable 
cost and expense, Any man who owns that sort 
of property knows it. [know it. Notwithstand- 
ing the charge it is upon the owners, they feel the 


obligation of humanity and justice to those who | 


occupy that relationship to them, to make acom- 


sacred humanity and justice, if thatis the real mo- 
tive which animates you, if you wantto encourage 
enlistments among the male negro population of 


the country, do not reduce their families to utter | 


destitution and starvation, as would be the effect of 
a measure like this in many such cases. If youin- 
tend severing the relation between the negro wife 
and children and their owner, and to relieve the 
owner from his obligation to support them com- 


fortably, do not leave them altogether without | 
| such support, but afford it yourselves. 


I would 
vote, as an amendment to this resolution, fora 
yrovision that would secure this support. I would, 
es ato sull vote against the measure itself, be- 


| cause | believe that Congress 1s utterly incompe- 
more than a moment; but itis well known that || 


tent to pass it. Butif the majority entertain a 
different opinion on this point, and believe that 


| they possess the constitutional power, they ought 


| to exercise that power in accordance with the dic- 


tates of humanity, and they ought themselves to 
substitute a support for thatof which they deprive 


| this helpless class of beings by this form of legis- 


Hence | hope that the || 


lation. 

Mr. POMEROY. I am very willing to vote 
on this question, and would be glad to vote now. 
1 do not intend to oceupy the time of the Senate, 
for I desire very much to have an opportunity of 
reaching the vote at some time, and I hope it will 
be taken as early as possible. I only rise now to 
say that I have noticed that men who are arguing 
in the interest of slavery always resist emancipa- 
tion until the very last moment, and then when 
the moment comes they say it would be a great 
relief to the owners of this property to get rid of 


| it, that it cannot take care of itself, and humanity 


comes in and pleads that some appropriation may 
be made to support this class of individuals, who 
are so helpless and so inefficient and so worthless. 
I remember that when the proposition to free the 
slaves in this District was before the Senate some 
three years ago, it was then urged that if we abol- 
ished slavery in the District we should have to 
erect large poor-houses or places where they could 
be gathered in and supported at public expense. 
The bill was passed, however; the District be- 
came free; and I have not been called upon—I do 
not know if any one has been—to vote for any 
appropriation to pay for any increased number of 
paupers that has resulted from emancipation in 
the District. I think these individuals can take 
care of themselves measurably in the States as 
they have done in the District. The class of 
persons in the slave States who are helpless are 
the poor whites, who have suffered the loss of all 
things excepting, perhaps, their personal freedom 
and liberty; and if such a measure as has been 
suggested by the Senator from Kentucky could 
be brought in for their relief it might be well to 
consider it. But I have seen the effect of abolish- 


ing slavery in this District, and on the borders of || 


Missouri where [ live, and I have not yet seen 
any necessity arising for any public appropria- 
tion to take care of any paupers that were the 
result of emancipation. These people have a 
wonderful facility for taking care of themselves 
and adapting themselves to any condition, I shall 
for one vote with a great deal of pleasure for the 
passage of this bill without the amendment. My 
only wish on the subject is that the measure in- 
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troduced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr, 
3nown] could be brought before the Senate jn- 
stead of this. That Senator, at the last session 
introduced a bill which strikes at the root of this 
poison-tree which has sent its shadows over the 
country. Ifthat measure could be brought before 
the Senate instead of this we should not have to 
begin by lopping off branches; we should not 

vegin with bills like this abolishing sla- 
very inch by inch. The measure of the Senator 
from Missouri, if it could be substituted for this, 


| would put an end, in my opinion, to our tempo- 
_rizing policy and to the abolition of slavery in 


one district after another by piecemeal. I much 
prefer his measure to this, but I shall vote for 
this. 

Mr. BROWN. I! will state in response to the 
remark of the Senator from Kansas that I pur- 
pose bringing up the measure introduced by me 
at the last session, for a vote at this session ata 
subsequent time, but I do notdesire to antagonize 
itat the present time with the measure that has 
been introduced by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wirson.] That is the only reason 
why I prefer to take a separate vote on the sepa- 
I believe with the Senator 
from Kansas that the proper mode of dealing with 
this question would be to deal with it radicall 
and cover the whole case; but I shall be very glad, 


|| even if I cannot obtain that, to obtain the relief 


which is contained in the measure introduced by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr, President, perhaps 


it is proper that | should very briefly state the 


reasons which will govern my vote on this meas- 
ure. I do not consider a vote against it to be 


/a vote in favor of slavery or the interests of the 


slaveholder. I presume that if the father and 


| husband be taken into the military service of the 


United States it will be a relief to the slaveholder 
to take from him the obligation to provide for the 
family that isleft athome. Public sentiment, as 
well as municipal law would require the master, 
while the relation subsisted, to make provision 
for them. But if Congress declares them free, 
that obligation, if the law of Congress have con- 
stitutional force and validity, is removed from the 
master. Therefore 1 am not able to see thata 
vote against this measure is a vote for the slave- 
owner. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
NER] the other day said to the Senate that he 
was going to give constitutional grounds upon 
which members might stand in supporting this 
measure, and I had hoped that he would refer us 
to some provision of the Constitution that would 


| justify the vote; butafter listening to him with great 


attention, I was unable to observe thatin any single 
argument he presented he referred to the Constitu- 
tionatall. I believe he read none ofits provisions, 
referred to none of its language which justified the 
measure. He did say that at the last session of 
Congress, by law we had declared the slave taken 
into the Army of the United States to be free, and 
that the constitutional power to free the slave taken 
into the service would support the constitutionality 
of this measure. Sir, | am not able to see that. 
The Senator stated it simply, he did not illustrate 








his proposition so as to make it plain to myself, 
at least. Upon what ground was the measure of 
the last session supported? Upon the ground that 
Congress has power to free the slaves of the States? 
No, sir. It could be supported on one of two 
grounds. First, if the master do not have prop- 
erty in his slave, but slavery be a mere relation, 
wand if the slave be regarded as a person, then 
his personal service may be taken by the Govern- 
ment, and in that case no compensation, perhaps, 
need be made to the master. There is in the 
northern States the relation of parent and child, 
and the relation of master and apprentice; and 
yet no one questions that either relation for the 
time being may be disturbed; the power of the 
parent over the child may be withdrawn, and the 
control of the master over the apprentice may be 
withdrawn for the time being, and the minor child 
or the apprentice taken into the service of the 
United States without compensation to the parent 
or to the master. The relation is disturbed for 
the time being, and the minor child or the appren- 
tice taken into the service of the United States 
without compensation to the parent or to the mas- 
ter. The relation is disturbed for the time being, 
but certainly if the child is restored to the neigh- 
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borhood again during his minority, or if the ap- || stitutional power to do this thing [ shall vote || leave camp before early morning. This was about six 
prentice is restored to the neighborhood and to his || against this measure. : — * en rs Me vos nea about even years of f° 

. ; ; 3 cae ee | > : . vid been very sick, and was then slowly recovering. My 
master again during his minority, and before the Mr.WADE. Mr. President, I do not rise for |) Vite nad no Shee 80 Op, Ged: Ub temmined Boel emeiins. 
expiration of the term of his apprenticeship, the || the purpose of entering into any extended argu- 


I p C : - About eight o'clock on Wednesday morning, November 23, 
relation is restored. On the other hand, if we || ment on this subject at the present time, because |, a mounted guard came to my tent and ordered my wile and 


regard the slave as the property of the master, || to my mind the proposition is so plain, in con- | Ge ace wee To Gaus ent ene oe It 
that property, like any other property in the coun- || nection with what we have already done, that I )) cick chitd to take him out in the cold, I told the man tx 
try, may be taken by the Government and appro- || donot conceive that any argument could make it |) charge of the guard that it would be the death of my boy. 
priated to public use, due compensation being || plainer. I think we were greatly at fault when | I told him that my wite and children had no piace to go. I 
made therefor. When Congress passed the bill |! we first enabled the Government to conscript || '!4 aoe apt wees oe eee United States. He told 
at the last session this was the view taken. The || slaves, or to enlist them into our armies, in not | ike ait out Apt ee eskeeeeee atc i 
slave was regarded by that act of Congress as || passing a bill like the one before us. I think the || they did not get up in the wagon which te had be would 
the property of the master, and therefore, under || failure to do so is a reproach to Congress. Itap- || shoot the lastone of them. On being thus threatened, my 
the language of the Constitution, compensation || pears to me, as it did to the Senator from Massa. || We and chien went into the wagon. My wife cari 
was provided to be made to the master. I will || chusetts, (Mr. Sumner,] that itis an act of mean- || wind was blowing hard and cold, and having had aa hiaths 
call the attention of Senators to the provision of || ness in us to conscript or enlist the father and || much of our clothing when we left our master, my wife 
that law found on the 11th page of the Acts of the || leave his wife and children in the hands of the || with her little ones was poorly clad. I followed them as 
last session: || master, subject to all his resentment, consequent 


faras the lines. I had no knowledge where they were 

, 5 ; taking them. At night I went in search of my family; I 
“ When a slave of a loyal master shall be drafted and || on the fact that he has been deprived of that which 

mustered into the service of the United States, his master || he calls his property. 


tound them in Nicholasville, about six miles from camp; 
. they were in an old meeting-house belonging to the col- 
shail have a cerufcats thereof and tnereupos such save || “Ty is unnecessary, I think, at this stage of our || ored people; the building was vry cold; hating only on 
, 34 ‘ ’ ‘ay Vit ae eee te . a fe a ire. My wife and children could not get near the fire be- 

for each drafted man, shall be paid to the person to whom proceedings, to argue in the Senate the consti cause of the number of colored people huddled together by 
such drafted person was owing service or labor atthe tine tutional question, because we have already passed || the soldiers. [found my wite and family shivering with 
of his muster into the service of the United States.’ upon our right to conscript and enlist the slave. | cold and famished with hunger; they bad not received a 
That is one compensation to the master; the || We have already passed laws gn that subject, || ean “tcl aa — oe phn any 5. way boy was dead 5 

: . es pee || he died directly after getting down from the wagon; [ know 

$100 bounty goes to the master instead of to the and I suppose no one proposes now to back out | he was killed by exposure to the inclement weather. I had 
drafted slave. Again, the act provides: of them. What gave us the right to do so, unless || to return to camp that night, so Lleftmy family in the meet- 
“The Secretary of War shall appoint a commission in || !* Was & military necessity? 1 believe we placed || ing-house and walked back. [had walked there. I trav- 
each of Jie slave States represented in Congress, charged || it on that ground, and I think it will stand upon || eee play yn ee ppd oo 
to award ‘to each loyal person to whom a colored volun- |/ that in a great revolution like this, and stand the || f jor my famiiy in the ananee- heats ‘Shane aa still be. 
teer may owe service a just compensation, not exceeding 2g > judeme world Of course ain.?? , » ie de aan wa ; = 
$300 foreach such colored volunteer, payable out of the test of the judgm nt of the world. main.” And funhes this dopenent ti ant, 








fund derived from commutations, and every such colored || there was no Senator here, and there was no in- antaia his 
volunteer, on being mustered into the service, shall be || dividual anywhere in the States that I ever knew | JOSEF a x MILLER. 
free.” anything about, who claimed that in time of peace | Witness, JAMES A. LINEN, 

In the enactment of the law which I have just |; the General Government had a right to manumit WILLIAM SMITH. 
read, Congress contemplated the slave as the prop- || slaves in the States. 1 know very well that the _ 
erty of the master, and the property as being taken || party with whom I have long acted werecharged || Sworn and subscribed before me, this 26th day of No- 
for public use, and compensation to be made for || with such designs, but it was always denied, and || Vember, in the year of our Lord 1864. -” 
that property under the Constitution of the Uni- || any such notion was never attempted to be car- | E. a ‘ eae @. it 
ted States. Now, sir, I ask the Senator from || ried out, was never pretended to be acted upon. | P = ae 
Massachusetts if the same reason applies to the || But, sir, all that is changed in time of war when || Mr. WADE. I have also the statement of the 


family of the slave whois thus taken? The wife || the Government itself is putin jeopardy. When || commanding officer there, Captain Paul, corrob- 
is not taken for public use; the children are not || that is the case, and we are endeavoring to defend || orating that statement, and some other docu- 
taken for public use. In no way are they valu- || the Government from dissolution and destruction, || ments to the same effect. Ido not know that it 
able to the public service. This measure is en- || the necessity of the case, in my judgment, must || 18 necessary to read them. 

titled a joint resolution to encourage enlistments || be the measure of our constitutional right to These people were driven out. They were 


. 
and to promote the military service—I believe || proceed. _ || Slaves. They could not go back to their master 
that is the substance of the title. I ask the Sen- The expediency of this measure, conceding || again without subjecting themselves to worse 


ator, then, if the freeing of the family of the negro || that we have the right to pass it, must be obvious || treatment than they received at the hands of our 
who has been taken into the service is an appro- || to everybody. Do gentlemen suppose that you || Officers there. Phe husband of this wife and the 
priation of that family to public use? If so, the || canenlistin theservice ofthe United States negroes | father of this family was compelled to travel in 
argument of the Senator is good; otherwise it is |} who are slaves that have any regard for their search of them, who had no place to go to, incold, 
not. wives and their children, when they leave those inclement weather, twelve miles, after performing 
The Senator also said that it was mean to take || wives and children in the hands of their infuriated || all the duties of a soldier in the camp, and there 
the service for the public use of the head of the masters to wreak on them their vengeance and || he found, as he had predicted, that his child had 
family and to leave the residue of the family in || cruelty? Sir, they will not do it. I know the || died in consequence of this hard, harsh treatment. 
slavery. That is his judgment on the subject. || facta for I have been down in that country where | He could not go back to his master, | say again, 
What standard governs his judgment I cannot |} we are endeavoring to enlist this class of soldiers, because he had enlisted in the Army, and had in- 
say. My judgment is that it cannot be mean to || and the great objection everywhere is that the || curred his resentment. ‘That is show by these 
obey the Constitution of my country while it is || negro will not enlist unless you free his wife and || papers. 
in force. I do not believe that Congress has the || children; he will not consent to leave them in || — Inthis way enlistments are discouraged. These 
power to abrogate the laws of the States which || this predicament. J | colored men will not enlist while these things are 
regulate the relations of individuals there. From But, sir, I did not rise so much to argue the || allowed. They have the same feelings toward 
the earliest times of the Government this relation || question as to present and have read, in connec- || their wives and children that white men have,as 
has been recognized; a relation established by the || tion with this debate, an affidavit which I have || near as I can ascertain; and where is the white 
laws of the States; a relation that Congress could || in my possession, and which | think will throw || man who would enlist in the Army of the United 
not interfere with; laws of the States which Con- || some light upon the matter as a practical question. || States and leave his wife and children subject to 
gress could not disturb. Now, sir, how is it that || [ send the affidavit to the desk, and ask to have || thetaunts, the insults, and the ignominy ofa mas- 
we can go outside of an appropriation of prop- || it read as part and parcel of my remarks. ter who had been accustomed to treat them as 
erty for public use and free those slaves who are The Secretary read, as follows: || slaves, and who was fired with indignation and 
not thus used for public purposes? Iam notable Camp Netson, Kentucky, November 26, 19. animosity because the father of the family, his 
to seeit. Ineed not refer to the provisions of the Personally appeared before me, Edward B. W. Resti- || slave, had left hit? 
Constitution that recognize the relation of master || €4UX, captain and assistant quartermaster, Joseph at ‘| _ L will state in connection with this subject that 
oe servant, and not only recognize that relation was the stage of Gealgaifiiier, Lincola siesna Watineiten | I visited this Camp Nelson last summer. Gen- 
ut Impose upon Congress the duty to protect it. || I have always reside Kentucky, and am now a soldier | eral Burbridge was the commanding officer. I 
That provision of the Constitution which requires 


in the service of the United States. I belong to company 
that the fugitive slave shall be returned to his || 1, 124th regiment United States colored infantry, now 
master recognizes the relation as existing under stationed at Camp Nelson, Kentucky. When I came to 
State laws, State laws that cannot be disturbed | 











a 


rode there with General Burbridge from Lexing- 








ton in order to see a review that was about to 

camp for the purpose of enlisting, about the middle of Oc- take place there, and a sight greeted me such as 

: tober, 1864, my wife and children came with me, because || 1 never beheld in the world, and hope I never 

by Congress. Are the wife and children of a || my master said that if I enlisted he would not maintain shall again. As soon I had arrived in the camp we 

slave who has becomea volunteer or is conscripted ae hea, a oe ae be sae by a when I )) had scarcely alighted from the carriage before a 

B B : spective e ec, | 

to be made free, and how? If they are slaves, oss ol aoe jim Game saan ieenaae aaa colored woman, whom I should suppose to be 

they are such by force of the laws of the State. cruit, I was told by the lieutenant in comimand to take my || thirty years of age, appeared before us, all bruised 

Can Congress disturb those laws; can Congress family into a tent within the limits of the camp. My wife || to pieces. Her face was all whipped to a jelly. She 

disturb that relation when the persons are not re- ~~} a Sa my tent by the ee Crue = || had a child with her which she said was twelve 
i : : the aforementioned officer, and never received any notice . 

quired for the public Service? I am not able to || 14 jeave until Tuesday, Novem ber 2, when a mounted || Years old; one of whose eyes had been gouged 

see it; and because I think we have not the con- || guard gave my wife notice that she and Ler children must || out, and the other attempted to be, as they stated, 


j 
i 


gs 
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by their mistress, the father being in the Army. 
Her head was all cut to pieces by what appear d 
to be a sharp instrument; her skull was laid bare 
oimost, and her back perfectly mangled by the 
torture to which she had been subjected. All this 
was done, as we were informed, because her hus- 
band had enlisted in the Army of the United States, 
and she and her child werecompelled to flee to this 
camp the best way they could, in that condition. 

And yetgentiemen stand up here and talk about | 
constitutional law in exculpation of such infernal 
acts as these! Sir, I tell you that slavery is an 
orvanized rebel, and you can have no pence as 
long as that relation exists in the United States; 
and, as God is my judge, Lhope you will have no 
peace antil you abolish it. I ask for no peace 
until slavery is extinct in these United States. 
We hear men sometimes talk about the object for 
which this war is prosecuted. They higgle over 
the idea that it was to defend the United States 
against the aggressions of the South. ‘That was 
the fact. It was,in its commencement, astrictly 
defensive war; but war wa 
thank God, | think I see that it cannot end until 
that which vave rise to itsh ill have ‘ nded, and | 
hope itwill not. If it continues thirty years and 
bankrupts the whole nation, | hope to God there 
will be no peace until we can say there is nota 
slave in this land. 

That is the way I view the subject. I have 
ever viewed itso. [have never higgled about the 
cause of the war, although I know it was a defen- || 
sive war in its commencement, and is so even 
now, because I know you ean have no lasting 
peace until this accursed institution is prostrated 
to rise nomore. Isay again, lask no peace until | 
thatis done. lam glad of the stubbornness with | 
which the South hold out. I hope they will hold 
out in their blindness until they provoke us todo | 
that which the occasion demands, without which | 
being dene you ought to have no peace, and you || 
can have no peace, {| 

Sir, | say it is a shame and a reproach to us to | 
invoke the aid of the slave to assist us in work- || 
ing out our own liberty and putting down this || 


commenced, and 


rebellion while we deny his right to have his 
wite and children emancipated, 


i} 
We ought to || 
have emancipated them before; but itis never too || 
late todo right. Let us free all who will enlist | 
into our armies, or who shall be conscripted, and | 
all who stand in any relation to them, and not 
leave them to be mangled and tortured and mur- | 
dered by those whose resentment is enkindledat || 
the fact that they have gone into the armies of the | 
United States. It is horridly cruel; it is barba- | 
rous; itisas impolitic as itis cruel and barbarous. | 
L hope, sir, that the resolution will pass. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, my constituents 
are slaveholders; Lama slaveholder myself; and | 
I have my rights guarantied by the constitution i 
and laws of my State, and by the Constitution | 
and laws of Congress, until those laws are re- 
pealed, Here and everywhere I shall stand up 
in Support of the rights of my constituency and || 
of myself under the Constitution of our common | 
country and of our State,and ourlaws. Gentle- || 
men cannot force me from the occupation of that | 
position by a denunciation of the property and | 
institution that is guarantied by these constitu- 
tions and these laws, a description of property | 
which their own States once chevtebssd, which | 
they established, and which their people did more 
to disseminate and to sustain by their laws and || 
polity for its protection than any other States. | 

Mr. President, there is now a crusade against | 
slavery, and it is about as unjust, as fanatical, | 
and as irrational as all the other crusades that have | 
heretofore taken place in the world. I have, time | 
and again, expressed my sentiments upon this || 
subject; 1 do not intend to repeat them; but | 
there are one or two features of this measure to 
which I will again ask the attention of the Sen- 
ate; and my views are sustained by the facts of || 
the case brought up by the honorable Senator 
from Ohio. That case shows that these women || 
and children, when deprived of the protection and || 
the support of their masters, and their husbands 
are enlisted in the service, although it be in the 
neighborhood of the residence of the wife and chil- | 
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dren, are not able to protect and to secure their | 
proper support. 
If I understand the case that has been cited, the 
husband enljsted inthe Army. He was informed , 
by the owner of thewife and children that he would | 


no longer support them if he should enlist. He 
wentto camp. The wife and children followed 
him to camp, and had the most perfect liberty, if 
I understand the case, to make provision for their 
own support. Did they make that provision? 
No, sir; they fell into that state of destituuon, 
want, disease, and death that is so vividly ex- 
pressed in that affidavit. The Senator says, and 


no doubt truly, that these people were abandoned | 


by their owner. 
the laws of humanity and he acted a cruel and an 
ungenerous part toward those who had occupied 
the relation of slaves to him. 


. | 
Inthatabandonment he violated | 


Sir, in my own county there have been enlisted | 


into the service of the United States, according to 
the best estimates we have been able to make, 
about six hundred slave men. 
nor have I heard, of but one solitary case of 


I do not know, | 


abuse, of cruel treatment, or of mistreatment | 
whatever to any of the wives or children of the | 


men who enlisted in the A rmy. 
slaveman. Healso owned the wife and children. 
The husband enlisted; and the master drove, or 
threatened to drive, the helpless wife and children 
from his home. He was a Lincoln man, and 
voted for the reélection of Lincoln. I know of 
but that solstary case in the county of Bourbon, 


where there have been an enlistment of at least || 


six hundred slaves, where there has been any 
threatened mistreatment, none positive and none 
negative whatever. 

But, sir, the position I set out with was this: 


| that there were many cases of slave families 


where, if the husband was taken from the owner, 
and in many where he had been taken from the 
owner, if the wife and children were free, if the 
relation between the master and these slaves were 
severed, the wife and children would not be able 
to support themselves, and would come to that 
miserable condition of destitution, penury, dis- 
ease, and death which is described in the affidavit 
that the honorable Senator from Ohio sent to the 


| desk to be read. 


Sir, [Mr. Pomeroy in the chair,] you chose to 


| give us some of your experience and some of 


your instruction in relation to this matter—a mat- 
ter about which you know nothing at all practi- 
cally. We understand the subject. [tis in our 
midst. We have seen it every day of our lives, 
We know it by daily observation and experience. 
There is nota man living who has this kind of 


| information but what knows this fact well: that 


in the State of Kentucky there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of instances of slave mothers 
and children where, if the mothers and children 
were freed at once and thrown upon their own re- 


| sources, they could not make a support, but must 


come to that state of misery, destitution, and 
death which the family we have just heard read 
about came to. 

My position was that the effect of this meas- 
ure, if it is passed, will be to place many fami- 


| lies in that position, in that state of destitution, 


and that it would be cruel and inhuman Ileis- 


| lation on the part of Congress so to leave those 


destitute families. If they have the power, and 
will exercise it, to free those families, they ought 
to make a provision that such families as are un- 
able to support themselves should receive the 
necessary aid from the Government for the pur- 
pose of having a comfortable support. Why, 


| sir, there is not a man who ever lived in a siave 


State but what knows that there are almost un- 
numbered cases of slave women and slave chil- 
dren who are too helpless and too young to pay 
for their present support. ‘The consideration that 
indyces the owner to keep them, and to pay the 
or of their support, is the increased age, 
the growing strength and capacity of the chil- 
dren to work and become valuable to him in afier 
years. If it was not for that consideration, I 


| have no doubt that the interests and inhumanity 


of men would throw many of these families out 
upon the world without a proper support at all. 
Our laws are framed upon that principle of human 
nature, and for that reason the laws make it the 
legal obligation of the owners of slaves to sup- 
port them, to support them in their infancy, in 
their age, and in thetr helplessness, whether the 
result of infancy or of age. 

It has been argued again and again that because 
the husband is liberated therefore Congress has the 
powerto liberate the wife and the children. There 
ig no logie in that conclusion; there is no legal 


Aman owned a | 
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validity or effect in it; but the premises, as wel] 
as the conclusion, are utterly false. Whenever 
the principle is decided by a competent and inde- 
pendent court, it will thus be settled, that neither 
husband, nor wife, nor children can be taken, even 
to mak@the husband a soldier in the Army, until 
his reasonable value is paid or secured to the 
owner. That is an invulnerable constitutional 
and legal truth, and it can be sustained by the de- 
cisions of the highest courts of every State in 
the United States. But, waiving that question, 
the principle and the provision of the Constitution 
which authorizes private property to be taken for 
public use has no application whatever, as was 
shown by the Senator from Indiana, and as has 
been shown a hundred times in this body. 

Mr. President, | did not rise to add as many 
words as | have, but merely to protest against the 
passage of this resolution inits present form, and 
to remind its friends, and to insist, in the name 
of humanity and of a degraded and humble race, 
thatif they will throw them upon the world, they 
shall not throw them utterly helpless and incapa- 
ble of getting their bread and their raiment; that 
while the husband and father is carried to the 
camp, and is away hundreds of miles from the 
wife and children, the wife and children shall not 
be thrown suddenly upon the world without any 
intellectual or physical capacity to support them- 
selves, there to be left to perish from want and 


| disease; but that the humane philanthropists who 


are commending this measure to the nation and 
to the world shall make a reasonable provision 
for the support of this helpless class of beings. 
Mr. JOHNSON. The remark made by your- 
self, sir, [Mr. Pomeroy in the chair,] speaking to 
this resolution, has no application to me. Iam 


/ not and never have been an advocate of slavery; 
| and as you and the Senate know, I gave my sup- 





port very cheerfully, and as efficiently as I was 


| able, to the proposed amendment to the Consti- 


tution abolishing the institution throughout the 
United States. Why I supposed such an amend- 
ment should be adopted, and why I supposed we 
had the authority to adopt it, I do not propose 
now to discuss. I have already presented to the 
Senate the reasons which led me to conclude that 
it was expedient and was constitutional, 

I voted the other day against referring the reso- 
lution before the Senate to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, not because I was in favor of it, but be- 
cause I was exceedingly anxious that the subject 
itself should be disposed of at the earliest possible 
moment. From good motives, I have no doubt, 
those members of the Senate who feel toward 
this institution perhaps more strongly than I do 
thought it their duty to occupy the greater portion 
of the deliberations of this body during the last 
session by that topic; and | was satisfied that the 
questions involved in this resolution had been 


sufficiently brought before the Senate to enable 





| which he might give. 


every Senator to make up his mind as to the vote 
‘There was no need, there- 
fore, under that impression, of sending it to the 


| Committee on the Judiciary. 


Bat I rise now very briefly to state why itis that 
I am unable to vote for this resolution. It is not 
because—perhaps no member of the Senate feels 
more strongly in that regard than I do—it is not 
because I desire to see the wives and children, 
where there are wives and children, of the black 
men who have enlisted in the Army remain in the 
condition of slavery, but because I am fully under 
the impression (and an impression so strongly 
felt that I am sure no argument will be sufficient 
to induce me to change it) that we have no au- 
thority to pass a resolution of this nature. ; 

The honorable member from Massachusetts, in 
his speech a day or two ago, placed it upon the 
ground of necessity. The rebellion, he said, was 
to be suppressed. In that, I believe, we are all 
agreed. It became necessary for that purpose to 
call into the armies of the United States the ne- 
groes. As to the power to call them into the mil- 
itary service of the United States! never had any 
doubt; and I endeavored to lay before the Senate 
on a former occasion the reason why I supposed 
there existed no doubt of the authority of Con- 

ress to use those menas a means of warfare. But 
T toned it in the authority to raise armies, andin 
the double character in which, under the Consti- 
tution, the negro slave, or the negro man who 1s 
not a slave, stands toward the United States. 
According to my view, whether he was slave or 
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free, he held the relation of citizen, owing an al- 
legiance to the United States; and, owing an alle- 
giance to the United States, was subject to the call 


of the United States when the United States should | 
think proper to call him to their defense, either in | 


time of foreign war or in time of civil war; that 
in relation to the negro slave, although he stood 
in the condition of property, and was, in the view 
of the Constitution of the United States and of the 
States where the institution exists, property, to 
the extentthat it was made property by the laws 
of the State in which he might be, yet he also 
stood in the relation of person, and was liable to 


*be called upon to constitute a part of the Army | 


of the United States. 

The honorable member from Massachusetts, 
however, said that we were all agreed in thinking 
that when a negro slave was called into the ser- 
vice of the United States he became thereby free. 
If he is under the impression that I concur inthat 
opinion he is mistaken. What I said was that, 


having called him into the service of the United || 


Statef, as I supposed we had a right to do, it would 
become the duty of the United States to have him 
free, but to have him free in a constitutional and 
legal way; to pay for him whatever his services 
might be worth; to pay for him for those services 
to the master, or to pass an amendment to the 
Constitution declaring him free. 

Lut even if it was true, Mr. President, that the 
power under the Constitution exists to make a 
negro slave a free man by calling him into the 
armies of the United States, it would be a very 
illogical inference, in my view, to suppose that 
thereby his wife and his children became free, or 
that thereby his wife and his children could be 
declared free by a simple act of Congress; and I 
was about to say | was a little amused, consid- 
ering what we have heard in the past, at the 
grounds upon which the opposite view is placed 
by some of the Senators of the other side. One 
of them says, and the resolution upon its face 
goes to that extent in part, that it will encourage 
enlistments. Another, the honorable member 
from New Hampshire, has told us that it will won- 
derfully increase the efficiency of this description 
of force. Now, in relation to the first, I think I 
cannot be mistaken in saying that those who ad- 
vocated the bringing into the military service the 
negro slave said, that once authorize it, and net 
only would all the slaves be willing to come to 
the standard of the United States, but that thou- 
sands and thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of white men in the eastern States would be seen 
flocking the highways, rushing to the capital of 
the United States for that purpose. In the lan- 
guage of an editor who possesses, and justly pos- 
sesses,as I think, such a controlling influence over 
the party to which he belongs, three hundred 
thousand men would at once be seen coming to 
the standard of the United States, and the rebel- 
lion would at once be put down. But I havenot 
heard from the War Department, the Senate cer- 
tainly has not heard officially, that there has been 
any difficulty in getting black soldiers. Certainly 
there was none in my State. ‘There was none in 
my State because two modes were resorted to. I 
will not stop to inquire whether both were con- 
stitutional or legal. The one was voluntary en- 
listment, and as that was supposed to fail toa 
certain extent, it was virtually compulsory en- 
listment; and they got just as many as they 
wanted. There is hardly a black man now who 
was a slave at the breaking out of this war, who 
was living in Maryland at the time when you 
authorized the enlistment of black soldiers, ca- 
pable of bearing arms, whe has not been placed 
in the Army of the United States either by vol- 
untary enlistment or by compulsory enlistment. 

Then, as to their efficiency, | have heard some 





of my friends on this floor say—I hoped then | 


that they were right, and I hope still that they 
are right, and the whole press that has been 
advocating the employment of this class of per- 
sons in the Army of the United States have said 
the same thing—that among the most gallant in 
the Army during the battles in which they were 
engaged were black soldiers; and yet their wives 
and their children were not free by any law then 
gee. _ Does my honorable friend from New 

ampshire wish to make them more gallant than 
gallant, more efficient than efficient? Does he 
want to make them more gallant and efficient 
than the white soldiers? 


| sentiment altogether. 
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Mr. CLARK. If the honorable Senator will || they have good reasons for believing that if they 


pardon me for a moment, | wish that such a law | 
should be passed that when those men have exhib- 


their limbs, and their lives in defense of the coun- 
try, they shall not be stung by the thought that 
at home their wives and children are the subjects 
of abuse by their masters. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I agree in that; but that is 
| understood the honor- 
able member to urge the adoption of this resolu- 


| 
ited that gallantry, and have bared their bosoms, | 
| 


_ tion upon two grounds: the first was that it would 


| encourage enlistments; the other was that it would 
| increase the efficiency of the Army. 





| many as you can provide for; and if it be true that | 


Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator is a little | 
mistaken. 1 made the remark thatit would make 
the Army more efficient entirely in reference to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, 
which related to those persons already in the 
Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. Then they have 
been efficient, as | understood my friend to admit, 
and I am not here to deny it. I do not know 
whatthe factis. 1 believe there are differences of 
opinion on the question; but how the fact is | am 
unadvised. They are now efficient, and you are 
now getting just as many as you want, just as 


you have as many as you can employ, and that 
those you have are efficient, upon what ground 
can you place the measure before us that it is de- 
manded because of the necessity of adding to the 
enlistments, and of increasing the efficiency of the | 
enlisted ? 

Now, Mr. President, if there was anything 
settled when the Constitution was adopted, if any- | 
thing has been settled since by judicial authority, 
ifanything has been settled by political parties in 
the enunciation of their principles in their conven- 
tions from time to time since the existence of this 
institution became a subject of party politics, I 


suppose it to be this: that the Congress of the || 


United States in the exercise of its legislative au- 
thority has no power to abolish slavery in the | 
States; and with a word upon that subject I shall 
have done. | 
My friend from Ohio, [Mr. Wape,] whose sin- 


cerity no one questions, whose uniform course in 


relation to this subject is known to all, tellsus that || 


he wants this war continued until the institution 
shall beabolished. He wants battle after battle to 
occur, and thousands and thousands of the men of 
the loyal States as well asthe men of the rebel States | 
to be slaughtered, and will have those scenes of 
slaughter continued during a period of thirty years 
rather than terminate the strife, ifitis to be termin- 
ated without the abolition of slavery everywhere | 
throughout the United States. ‘That is not my | 
opinion. I dislike the institution iustas much as he 
does or can. I think itis attended with the most | 
dire of evils; thatitis disadvantageous to the mas- 
ter, and keeps the slave in a condition in which no 
man should be placed, demoralizes him, renders 
him incapable of knowing what moral duty is, | 
debars him of the privilege of ascertaining what 
Christian duty is, closes the Bible to him, and | 
closes every variety of knowledge from necessity. 

I know all that; but Lam not for continuing the 
war until the institution shall be abolished if we 
can terminate the war now: first, because we have 
no authority, according to my view, under the | 
Constitution, and we are sworn to support it; sec- 
ondly, because as in the retributive justice of 
Heaven the institution is mortally wounded now, 
if there were peace to-morrow it would have no | 
permanent existence, and would be stripped of all 
political influence. 

The South must have seen what an element of 
weaknessit isin war. They must have seen that 
with such an institution as that in their midst, if 
they ever get again into acivil strife with the loyal 
States, disaster and defeat, and, if necessary, sub- 
jugation must be the result. And what are we 


| and it was explained away. 


do abolish the institution they will be recognized 
by both Governments, and perhaps both will come 
atonce totheiraid. Suppose that should be done; 
that the institution should be abolished by them 


| —they have the same power to do it that we have 


—will my honorable friend from Ohio want to 


| continue the warthen? | suppose he will say not. 


Then what is the result?) The Union dissevered; 
the work of our fathers gone; our former glory 
never again to be repeated; and (as is certain to be 
the result) every ten or fifteen or twenty years a 
war between the conterminous countries. 

But, Mr. President, | am glad to believe, as | 
think L see, that the President of the United 
States is not of the opinion entertained by the 
honorable Senator from Ohio. Asl read his last 
message, he thinks, and | think with him, with 
due deterence to the honorable member from Ohio, 
that if the men in arms against the United States 
throw down their arms the war not only should 
not be waged, but that there would be no author- 
ity to wage it. As we know, during the late 
political canvass, in a paper that became noto- 
rious, and will be notorious hereafter, entited 
**'To whom it may concern,’ the President stated, 
or was understood to have stated, that there were 
two conditions upon which alone the war could 
be made to terminate: the one was the continuing 
existence of the Union, and the other the abolition 
of slavery. I know that,as far as the last reason 
was concerned, it made some of his warmest and 
most zealous supporters exceedingly unhappy; 
The majority of the 


| people who voted for him considered the explana- 


tion satisfactory. It was said that he did not 
mean what he apparently said; and such became 


|| the fixed opinion of those who disapproved of 


what they supposed to have been the meaning of 
what he had stated in that address of his ‘* To 
whom it may concern.’’ Iam glad to see that 
the friends who saved him from the possible fatal 
resultof such a declaration, or what they thought 
would be the fatal result of such a declaration, 
did not misunderstand him; for in his message 
he says: 

“ Between him”?’— 

That is, Jefferson Davis— 


‘Sand us the issue is distinct, simple, and inflexible. It 
is an issue which can only be tried by war, and decided by 
victory.” ° * . + * Although he cannot 
reaccept the Union, they can.”’ 


That is, the loyal people of the South, if there 


| are any there. 


“ Some of them we know already desire peace and re- 
union. ‘The number of such may increase, ‘They can’”’— 

I ask the honorable member from Ohio to listen 
to these words, and see what they mean: 

“They can at any moment have peace simply*by laying 
down their arms and submitting to the national authority 
under the Constitution. Atter so much?’— 

That is, after laying down their arms and sub- 
mitting— 

** After sg much, the Government could not, if it would, 
maintain war against them. ‘The loyal people would not 
sustain or allow it.’? . 

He is speaking of the honorable member from 
Olio as among the loyal. Not satisfied with 
announcing that opinion in the plain words in 
which it is given in the part of the message that 
| have quoted, he deems it necessary to conclude 
his message by reiterating the same views. He 
says in conclusion: 

“In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to 
the national authority on the part of the insurgents as the 
only indispensable condition to ending the war on the part 
of the Government, I retract nothing heretofore said as to 
slavery. [ repeat the declaration made a year ago”’— 

Not the declaration supposed to be contained 
in this paper, **To whom it may concern,” but 
in a previous message. 

“that ‘while I remain in my present position I shall not 


| attempt to retract or modity the emancipation proclamation, 


now told, and, | believe, truly told? ‘Their papers || 


proclaim it in Richmond: ‘* If it becomes neces- 
sary we willabolish the institution; we will call the 
negroes into our own service first, and see if with 
their aid and with the aid of the white men of the 
South we can make successful resistance to the | 
war upon the part of the loyal States; but, that 

failing, we willemancipate all; pravided,’*for they 

attach a provision to it now, “ provided we can | 
make an alliance o@ensive and defensive with | 
England and, France,” 


nor shall I return to slavery any person who is free by the 
terms of proclamation, or by any of the acts of Congress.’ ”? 
I agree with him as to thelast. Thatis a quo- 
tation from the former message: 
“In stating a single condition of peace”— 
Submission— 
«<} mean simply to say that the war will cease on the part 
of the Government whenever it shall have ceased on the 
part of those who began it.” 
i think I am not mistaken in saying that the 
view taken by the honorable member from Ohio 


And, us I understand, || goes a good deal further than that. ‘1 hope,’* 
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said the honorable Senator, *‘ that it will. never 
#0 terminate; | pray that it may be waved for an 
indefinite length of time, untul by means of it sla- 
very,ae itexists in the States of the Union, shal! 
be nbolished.’”?’ The President 
‘Throw down yo 


says to them, 
ir arms to-morrow; recognize 
the continuing obligation of the Constitution of 


the United States; submit to the laws; and | wiil 


carry on war as against you, but the 


people, if I desired it, would not re rmit me to do 


it.”’ Lam sure my honorable friend from Ohio, 


when he comes to re flect, 


not only not 


while appeaing to our 
sympathy for the poor black wome n, the outrage 
upon whom, as he ve ry properly said, was enough 
to excite the feelings of the most obtuse, will not 
forget wiat 
these people come in and submitto the authority 
of the United States and they are told, *Go 
away; you have an institution which we loathe; 
over which, had no 


’ 
h we expressed no dis- 


would be the scene sure to occur if 


before the war began, we 
' 

control; in regard to whi 
position to go to war at all; but we mean to fight 
you very last 
agree to abolish 
ourselves ly force of arms, ify 1 orde rtod »so,1t 


every white 
c 


up to the moment until you wit 


lavery, or unul we abolish it 
hecomes hecessary to cXterminate 
man, woman, and child in the South. 
Sir, | honor the feeling of the honorable mem- 
ber from Ohio. 1 know how loyal he has been 
from the commencement of this war to the 
ent hour. | witnessed with admiration, when 
there were upon this sid er men 


with the memovers 


pres- 


of the Cham! 
who were dealing improperly 


of the North on that side, that as 


against him,at 


lle stood 


lenat, all their efforts were unavailing. 
up mantfully for the right of his section, and 


bearded (so to speak) the lion in his den. But, 
sir, there is a step beyond which, he will pardon 
me for saying, lovalty would become barbarity. 


The South, God knowsa, has suffered enough. 


They have invited it The peopie now,as we have 


every reason to believe, see that they have been 
misled, ‘They see now that they were induced to 
zo trom beyond the protection of the Constitution 
of the United States and its power into this rebel- 


+) l ‘ . r 1 rar 
lion through the arts, wickedness, and insanity 


of the madmen by whom the rebellion was inau- 


gurated. Their States are being overrun; their 


captured; their heart is apparently failing 


them, even in their leaders. 


cies 
Now, in a moment 
of desperation, they vow almost the purpose to 
abolish slavery and call the slaves to their aid, 
although the y pretended to go to war merely be- 
enuse they thought the institution of slavery was 
‘Their lives are in danger from the 
msulted majesty of the law: they stan | self-con- 
fessed traitors to the Constitution of the United 
States and subject to the punishment of traitors; 


mn danger. 


and ingrder to escape from that doom, there is 
nothing they will not do; they will make an alli- 
ance defensive and offensive with all the nations 
of the world, and give them any and every en- 
couragement of trade or of commerce that the Vy 
think wiil tempt the nations of the world to enter 
into such an alliance. 

Let us, Mr. President, take from them the 
means of persuading their people to such a course; 
hold out to them the olive-branch, ask them to 
come back to the bosom of the Government; live 
in peace and honor where Washington lived in 
peace and honor, and again make the Government 
of the United States what it was at the moment 
that this rebellion broke out, potentially one of 
the greatest Powers upon the face of the habitable 
globe, and now demonstrated even as true of each 
of the sections into which the war has divided us. 
There is no nation now living, if thie war was 
ended by aseparation, and the South became pop- 
ulated as it would—for slavery there is virtually 
atan end—by emigration from the loyal States, 
induced to go there bya better climate and better 
soil, there Is no nation upon the face of the globe 
that could compete successfully either with what 
the United States will then be, or what the South 
will be in ten years after they have achieved their 
independence, and slavery is abolished. 

The honorable member from Delaware [Mr. 
Sautsspury] and the honorable member from 
Kentucky (Mr. Davis} have both told us that 
they thiok the abolition of slavery by constitu- 
tional amendment will be found an impediment 
to a successful peace; I differ with them. The 
mowe that [have reflected on the subject since the 
action of the Senate at the last session, and the 


i 


i 


more | have seen of the temper of the South, I 
uaded that in the present condition of the 
strife the abolition of slavery by constitutional 
amendment would tend to strengthen the Gov- 
ernment and greatly increase the chances of an 
early restoration of the Union. 1 confess, too, 
that as the leaders of this rebellion avowa deter- 
mination to fight it outtothe last, and I having no 
doubt of the res are true to ourselves, 
I want, when the result comes, that it shall find 
allthe United States a land peopled by freemen 
alone, that we may stand in the face of Christen- 
dom and announce to the world of enlightened 
d Christian men, ‘* You have upbraided us in 
the past for our having continued a barbarous 
institution that the world has long since discarded; 
you can upbraid us no longer; America is free, 
and the Union 1s safe.’ : 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President. I did not sup- 
nose that we » led into so extensive an 
argument upon this subject by the few remarks 
that | made a short timeago. The Senator from 
Maryland has very much mistaken me, if he sup- 
posed that he could bind me authoritatively to any 
opinions that the President of the United States 
mightentertain, or that they would have any more 
cileet upon my mind upon these questiogs than 
though they emanated from any other respectable 
The Senator thought also that on due 
reflection I probably might alter my opinion upon 
some of the sentimentsihat I advanced. In that, 
too, he wasaltogether mistaken. I have reflected 
My mind has long 

ince been deliberately made up upon them. | 
have endeavored to reflect upon them in all their 
bearings, both proximate and remote; and I have 


am pet 


ull, if we 


shouid 


souree, 


long upon these subjects. 
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and did not think ofany suchthing. If Toombs, 
Davis, and the others should come here, | should 
hold that they ought to be indicted for treason in. 
stead of being admitted to their seats; but the 
South is not composed of Toombs, Davis, and 
Benjamin. But while I am up, [ will ask the 
Senator, if he will permit me, suppose every man 
in the confederate States should lay down his 
arms; who is going to fight them? How are you 
going to carry on the war if there is nobody to 
hent?: 

Mr. WADE. Well, sir, if they will throw 
down their arms, we will govern them until they 
doright. , 

The Senator tells us in one breath that they will 


'| sacrifice everything; they will become mean colo- 
nial dependents of foreign nations before they 


| forming these alliances. 


will do the meed of justice to abolish slavery; and 
in the next breath he tells that the rebels will 
abolish slavery themselves for the purpose of 
Sir, if they can dispense 
with this institution in order to get down beneath 


| the despotisms of Europe, and become thef base, 
| colonial vassals, | would compel them to do it in 
| order to be the honored associates of ushere. They 


have committed a crime by which they have for- 
feited, on every principle of international law, 


every right, if rights they had, to privileges un- 


der the States as States as they formerly stood, 
Does not the Senator recognize the fact that war 
breaking out between two nations abolishes every 
treaty arrangement or agreementexisting between 
them? ‘They are all prostrate at the election of 
either of the belligerents. I do not suppose it 


| differs between a foreign and a domestic war. 


nothing to abate of the sentiment that Ladvanced || ' 
| war with us, have we not the right to treat that 


in regard to slavery. 

Sir, all these bugaboos that the gentleman raises 
in his wn imagination to frighten us from our 
purpose, do not have the least effect upon me. I 
iear nothing with regard to the United States but 
injustice, As long as the people of the United 
Siates will ground themselves upon the rock of 
eternal justice and right, | am willing to stand the 
conte and if it must be so, defy all those na- 
tions of the earth. Let us clear our own skirts 
from injustice and wrong, and when that is done 
we shall have but little to fear from any other 
quarter. 

‘The Senator would make peace without abol- 
ishing slavery; and yet he has drawn, in about 


ty 





as strong colors as any man can draw, the evils | 


of that institution. He has told us that itis every 
way wrong, demoralizing, and anti-Christian, 
closing the Bible and, he said, the means of sal- 
vation, or something like that, from a great por- 
tion of our people; and yet he fears to walk up 
to the principle of its abolition. I could not ex- 
actly see, after he had in such clear light and 
such glowing colors depicted the terrible evils of 
this insutution and its great wrongs, how he was 
going to argue right off after that that there was 


a way to leave it, root and branch, all standing, | 


and make peace before we eradicate it. 


He told us that the President of the United 
States did not agree with me. Sir, if the Presi- 
dent of the United States isan honest and honor- 
able man, as | take him to be, he does agree with 


If they have raised their arms against the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and waged flagrant 


as a war, and say that any agreement detrimen- 


| tal to us, or dishonorable to us, shail be entirely 
| abrogated, and that before they resume their po- 


sition again they shall overthrow and dipense 
with such an institution? It‘isno more than na- 
tions always claim, one with another, who have 


| been at war, and finally make peace. 


Will the Senator tell us that the French and 
English will combine to bolster and hold up the 


| people who have held this institution until they 
'are dying with weakness, with starvation, and 
| with all the evils consequent upon a subjected 


me; for the convention that nominated him laid | 
down the only principle upon which he should be | 


supported by the people of the United States, and 
that was, that this evil of slavery should be erad- 
icated. ‘That is the word, sir. 


principles were put forth to Mr. Lincoln as the | 


nominee of that convention, he assented to them, 


and said peace could only be made on the terms | 


That was said at 
| have not the platform in my pocket, 


of eradicating this institution. 
Balumore. 


but that is what they said, and that is what Mr. | 


Lincoln consented to. Will the Senator tell me 
that he has backed out of it; that now that he has 
induced the people of the United States to vote 


him into the Presidency he Will turn round and || 


say that whenever the rebels will lay down their 


arms they may have their institution of slavery as 
they had before, and they are to come back into 
this Senate reeking with treason? Are ‘Toombs 
and Davisand Benjamin to come back here merely 
because they lay down their arms? Is that the 
position that I understood the Senator to contend 
the President of the United States was in favor 
of, and he himself was in favor of? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1| have said no such thing, 





people? Will he tellus inone moment that they 
will be so strong that we are to dread the alliances 
they may make, and in the next that they are so 
conquered that they are about laying down their 
arms, and that we have nothing standing up to 
wage war with, because they cease to war with 
us? Sir, when they lay down their arms and 
cease to war with us, they shail also cease to make 
war against the rights of human nature; and while 
they pray for mercy at our hands, we will say as 
courts of equity say, ‘‘Come with clean hands; 
do justice yourselves, and then we will do justice 
to you; but as long as you attempt to hold your 
fellow-man in bondage, as long as you tread upon 
his neck and reduce him to slavery, can you look 
us in the face and beg for mercy ?”’ Sir, can we 
look to God Almighty and beg for mercy or pros- 
perity to the nation if we make peace and permit 
aconquered people to enslave men quite as good 
as themselves? 

Sir, that is not the way | suppose this contro- 
versy is to terminate. 1 say to the people of the 


|| South, “There can be no peace while slavery 
And when those | 


exists; it is at war with free institutions.”’ AsI 
said when I was up before, it is an organized 
rebel. Its arm is at war with every free nation 
in the world. Every free nation must necessa- 
rily be diametrically at war with slavery; and so 
long as slavery exists there can be no peace. I 
do not think it will take thirty years to terminate 
this war; but I say, let it goon indefinitely, thirty 
years or more, if it be necessary to conquer this 
institution, and compel these men when they 
ask for justice at our hands to do justice by their 
own people. We have paid too dear already for 
what we are to gain to permit this root of iniquity, 
this antagonism to all right, justice, and liberty 
to exist a moment, and it shall not exist. 

1 am not singular in all this. I say with those 
who laid down the platform upon which the Presi- 
dent was elected, that when peace comes slavery 
shall be no more in the United States, and by my 
voice and by my vote there shall be no peace as 
long as there isa slave in the United States or its 
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Territories Isay itagain, and [ do not fear Great 
Britain or France. Sir, when these glorious and 
godlike sentiments are promulgated to our people 
and echoed across the Aulantic in France and Eng- 
land, the despots there will have enough to do at 
home instead of coming to fight the principles here. 





God knows the great principles we are contending | 


for are already taking root on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and they will give these despotisms trou- 
ble enough before we have any difficulty with 
them. Let us stand honestly by our principles 


and trust in God that we shall come out all right, | 


as we shall. I do not fear France and England. 
1 know very well that we have nothing to ex- 
pect from their clemency, nothing to expect fr@mn 
our own cowardice, They stand upon their rights, 
and they are in opposition to us. I mean to 
say they stand upon their power, not upon their 
rights; they are only limited in their aggressions 


againstus by their fears, for they know,as I know, | 


that the reflex of the great principles that we are 


contending for is already shaking the.continent of 


Europe to its very center, and no wonder despots | 


turn pale when they look across the Atlantic and 
see what this war is for, and see how it is about 
to terminate. I tell you, sir, despots may trem- 
ble. In waging this war the loyal United States 
stand up in defense of the great and godlike prin- 
ciples announced by our fathers, and which, in 


my judgment, are yet destined to pervade the || 


whole earth. There is no step to be taken back- 
ward. I know when we threw down the glove 
and took up arms in this case we not only made 
war with the revolted South but we raised ourarm 


againstevery despotism on God’searth. We have | 


no favor toexpect from any of them beyond what 
we can defend by ourright arm. There is nota 
king, aristocrat, or despot on the face of God’s 
earth but what is violently at war with all the 
sentiments for which we contend. 

Talk not, then, of stopping short of our true 
principles in order to conciliate France and Eng- 
land. [tell you, sir, France and England are look- 
ing more how they shall defend themselves against 
our principles than how they shall wage war in be- 
half of the old principles of the middle ages that 
they see,as we see,are gone forever. Half-way 
measures will not fave the people. AsI stated be- 
fore, | want no peace,and as far as my voice and 
my vote can go, you shall have no peace, until sla- 
very isno more in the United States; and | believe 
the President of the United States is with me on 
this point. I know thatthere was a good deal of 
higgling about the President’s proclamation ‘to 
whom it may concern,’’ but that proclamation 
contained the pure doctrine upon which he was 
put to stand and to be voted for. Heannounced 
it boldly like an honest man, and he never, to my 
knowledge, has taken back one jot or tittle of it. 
I know you can pick his message to pieces, and 
make something plausible out of it in the direction 
the Senator attempted; but I do not read it so, be- 
cause J am bound to understand that the President 
is a straightforward, honorable man, who will live 
up to the principles that he announced to the peo- 
ple who gave him their votes, and he told them 
plainly that there should be no peace until slavery 
isabrogated. Thatis the platform upon which we 
put him, and he said that he assented to it; he put 
out hjs declaration in exact accordance with it, 
and the people elected him. 

The Senator tells us thatsome whiffling, higgling 
politicians whom I might name have undertaken 
to show that the President did not mean what he 
said. Sir, it was a very impertinent thing for 
them to interfere with him in that way. 1 know 
that we have men among us who do not believe 
in the principles of justice and right, who do not 


believe that we can trust the people upon this great | 


subject, and who wish to misrepresent the position 


of the President because in their short-sightedness - 


they were led to suppose that the President would 
receive more votes by having it understood that 
he would make peace upon.almost any terms and 
save slavery, than he would if he declared, as he 
boldly did, that it should be abrogated. 1 know 
that there were such men; I read their speeches 
and I read their comments in their newspapers 
on the President’s proclamation. I despised them. 
They had no effect upon the people, who treated 





them with utter contempt and stood by Abraham | 


Lincoln, who had put up the true milk of the | 


word, and they stood upon it and voted for him, 
understanding that he stood upon it, and it is too 


THE 


| stands upright on the principle that 1 avow, that 


| ical men are the men of principle; they are the 





| on this position, and have endeavored to explain | 


| now to back down and to permit you to make a 








late for him to back out of it, and he will not do \ 
so, but if he would, he would be the most infa- 
mous man that ever obtained the confidence and 
votes of the people by false pretenses, 
Whatever some men may say, Mr. Lincoln 


slavery shall be abolished before there can be 
peace. I know who they are that have commented 


itaway, and their comments go to Europe and 
the ruling classes there are quick to seize these | 
commentaries on the President’s proclamation in 
order to deceive their own people, if they possi- 
bly can, with the idea that Mr. Lincoln is back- 
ing out of the great principles of liberty which 
endeared him to our people and secured his re- 
nomination and triumphant reélection, and with- 
out which he would have had a millstone around 
his neck and cofild by no means have succeeded. 
Conservative gentlemen always suppose they are 
more numerous than the elections show them to 
be. ‘They are about the poorest reliance a man 
ever found to lean upon atelection time. Tor 
nearly ten years past no man has received any 
considerable promotion unless he won it at the 
hands of those who are called radicals. ‘The rad- 


men who feel what they contend for. ‘They are 
not your slippery politicians who can jigger this 
way or that, or construe a thing any Way to suit 
the present occasion. ‘They are the men who go | 
deeply down for principle, and having fixed their 
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wives and children are held in bondage, It is es- 
timated by those who know something about the 
number of men we have raised in these States that 


| the passage of this joint resolution will make tree 


from seventy-five to one hundred thousand women 
and children. 

It will certainly bean encouragement to men to 
enlist that thereby their wives and children will 
be made free. It will give contentment, it will fire 
the heart and nerve the arm of the soldier already 
in the service to know that his wife and children 
arefree. It willadd tothe strength and efficiency 
of the men already in the field. ‘Therefore, sir, 
to encourage colored men to enter the service— 
and we wart every one we can get—and to add 
to the efficiency of the colored men already en- 


| listed, we propose to make their wives and their 


children free. That is the simple proposition 
before the Senate to-day. ‘That the master will 
come hereafter and ask of this Government to 


| make compensation to him | have not a doubt, 
| and I am willing to trust to the justice of Con- 
gress and to the justice of the nation. 


I will simply add that I hope the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky, which 
would contine the operation of the resolution to 
the soldiers hereafter to be enlisted, will not re- 
ceive the sanction ofthe Senate. I[tisasad thought 
that brave men who are dying for their country, 


/ men whe are periling their lives in front of rebel 


eyes upon a great principle connected with the || 


are not to be detached by any of your higgling. 


| 
| 
liverty of mankind or the wellare of the people, | 


The sternness of their purpose has regenerated 


as it were this whole conunent, has revoluuionized | 


|| it, at any rate. 


| 
Sir, the principles that I stand here to-day to | 
contend for 1 contended for ten yearsago in such | 
a miserable minority in this body that those who 
concurred with me were not strong enough to 
be able to order the yeas and nays, and as we 
traveled up and down the streets of Washington 


legions, men who are in the trenches before Rich- 
mond under the fire of rebel cannon, men who 
are bearing your flag in various parts of the coun- 
try, men who hold the Mississippi river, men 


|| who are serving the country with fidelity; itis a 


sad thought that such men are troubled by the 
consideration that their wives and their children 
at homeare left to the tender merciesof men who 
do not believe that they ought to be in the service 
of their country. Itis wrong; and, sir, justice, 
humanity, and patriotism all demand the passage 


| of the measure before the Senate in order to rem- 


we were in danger of being beset by the myrmi- || 


donsof slavery. But where are you now, yecon- 


| servatives, that then stood with your heads so 
| high? ‘The radicals have their feet upon your 
| necks; they stand now upon the principles they 


avowed at that day, and they are determined that 
their feet shall rest on the neck of this monster 
until he breathes his last. Inthe hour of victory, 
when we have the solution of the great question | 


| which we have so long contended for within our | 


grasp, within our reach, do you suppose we are 


dishonorable pro-slavery peace after ail this blood- 
shed and all this sacrifice of life and property? 
It cannot be. Such revolutions never go back- | 
wards, and if God is just, and | think He is, 
we shall ultimately triumph. ‘Those who under- 
take to misconstrue the position of the President 
of the United States are acting withoutauthority, 
I feel certain. If, however, the President does 
believe as they say, and dare take the position 
they would ascribe to him, it is so much the 
worse for the President. ‘The people of the Uni- 
ted States are greater than the President. The 
mandate they have sent forth for the death and 
execution of this monster, slavery, will be per- | 
sisted in. The monster must die, and die he | 
shall, 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I hope that we | 
shall now be able to take the vote on this ques- 
tion, and therefore [ shall not go into this general 
discussion in regard to slavery. I desire, how- 
ever, to say a single word in regard to a remark | 
made by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Da- | 
vis,} who has offered the pendypg amendment. | 
He says that we are to turn these poor wives and 
children out on the world without any one to sup- 
portthem. The Senator forgets that we pay the 
husband and the father sixteen dollars a month to 
support his wife and his children. We clothe 
and feed the colored soldier, and we pay him six- 
teen dollars a month, and with that pay he can 
support wife and children. Make them free, and 
not only will his wages go to their support, but 
the labor of their own hands will go to their sup- 
port. Therefore, sir, the question of humanity 
raised by the Senator from Kentucky disappears 
in view of the facts. We have in our service a 
great number of men from Delaware, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, whose 





edy that wrong, and | hope that we shail now 
have a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment peoposed by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, |Mr. Davis.]} 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POWELL. I offer the following amend- 
ment by way of a proviso: 

Provided, That no slave shall be emancipated by virtue 


of this resolution until the ownerof the slave or siaves 60 
emancipated shall be paid a just compeysation, 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Witson] 


| says he has no doubt that the matter of compen- 


sation to the owner will hereafter be considered 
by Congress. Now, sir, | do not think we can 


| pass a billor resolution like this, if we act in obe- 


dience to the Constitution, unless we declare in 
the enactment itself that compensation shall be 
granted. When at the last session the law was 
passed to enroll negroes and place them in the 


Army, Senators would not consent to pass it until 
| & provision was inserted in it that the master 


should be compensated. To be sure, the compen- 
sation then provided was a very inadequate one; 
and inadequate as it was it has never been paid. 
The amendatory conscription law, as it wascalled, 
of the last session, required a commission to be 
appointed to hear the claims of slave-owners, and 
provided for paying to the owner of every slave 
who volunteered a sum not greater than $300, and 
$100 to the owner where the slave was drafted. 
Senators put in that provision, | suppose, to allay 
their conscientious scruples before they could vote 
to take slaves for the Army. ‘That was the sole 
object of the provision, if was a kind of salvo 
to the conscience. Now, sir, it is plainly written 
in the Constitution of the country—l read from 


|| the fifth article of the amendments—that no man 
| shall ** be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 


without due process of law; nor shall private 


| property be taken for public use without just 
| compensation.”’ | do not see how Senators who 


regard their fidelity to the Constitution, who are 
disposed to obey the oath they have taken to sup- 
port it, can vote for this resolution, taking men’s 
property without providing forany compensation 
to them. 

But without regard to that question, I can find 
no warrant in the Constitution for passing the 
joint resolution itself. “When this question was 
last under discussion, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Sumner] undertook, as 1 under- 
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stood him, to vive reasons why the propose d law 
was constitutional. He made a most singular 
speech fora lawyer, and especially for a consti- 
tutional lawyer,as I believe he claimstobe. The 
thing really looked funny. If it had not been the 
utterance of agrave Senator [should have thought 
it was all twaddle and bosh. He made a speech 
to prove to the Senate that this measure was con- 
stitutional, and he never referred to the Constitu- 
tionatall; never cited asingle letter, line, sentence, 
or clause in that instrument, and he sat down as 
if he had proved to the Senate that the act was 
constitutional. Is not that a most singular kind | 
of argument to be made in this body, to prove to 
the Senate of the United States that a proposed 
law is constitutional, which does not suggest a 
single provision of the Constitution to sustain it? 
If we had been a set of crazed idiots he could not 
have treated us differently. 

I have been taught to believe that the Federal 
Congress has no power except that which Is con- 
ferred by the Constitution, and, indeed, that 1s 
the express language of the instrument itself, 
The Senator, however, not only failed to show 
that there was warrant inthe Constitution for the 
exercise of this power, but he made no effort to 
do away with those express provisions which 
forbid it. Thatisthe kind of constitutional argu- 
ment we had from the Senator! 

The other Senator from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
Witson,} who introduced the joint resolution, 
had the good taste not to indicate that he would 
make a constitutional argument upon it. That 
Senator’s sound practical good sense taught him 
that any constitutional argument of the question 
would but subject him to laughter; he knew that 
there was no provision in the Constitution author- 
izing such a measure, and hence he did not under- 
take to sustain it upon constitutional grounds. 
He merely announced that he thought the power 
existed, but his collearue rose gravely in the Sen- 
ate to discuss a constitutional question, and he 
made the kind of argument which I have indi- 
cated, He said that Congress has passed a law 
for another purpose, and hence that it settled the 
principle. In all my life | never heard such a 
constitutional argument before! 

‘Then comes the worthy Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
W ave, ]} with the blunt honesty and candor which 
always characterize him, and he makes a speech 
in which he does not pretend to say that the meas- 
ureisconstitutional. He rather scouts those who 
talk about the Constitution, and he says that he 
supports the measure upon high principlesofright. 
He proclaims, however, that it is constitutional, 
and to prove that he reads the affidavit of a negro 
on another subject. That affidavit disclosed a hard 
kind of case about a poor negro, butitdid notdis- 
close that his former master put his wite and chil- 
dren in thatcamp. I daresay that if the Senator 
would go emong the camps of our soldiers he 
would tind white women and children hanging 
about their husbands and fathers, and he must 
know that a good soldier, one who preserves dis- 
cipline in his army, would put them out, and that 
is all that there was inthat matter. Then hesays 
that there was a lamentable case which he saw 
himself of a woman and child who were battered 
and bruised. I have no doubt that the Senator 
saw justwhat he tellsushesaw. [havenodoubt 
that the persons who inflicted that injury on that 
poor woman and child were bad persons. Butif 


| are counted par excellence loyal men. 


to the work, and he wants this war to continue 
for the purpose of bringing about the, to. him, 
most cherished of all objects, the destruction of 
the institution of African slavery; and he tells 
you that he is glad that the rebels stand out 
stoutly and fight with heroic valor. It is well for 
that Senator that he is enrolled among those who 
If a poor 


| Democrat had uttered that sentiment he would 


have been denounced as disloyal, and perhaps ere 
this time some Senator would have offered a reso- 


| lution to expel him from this Hall. The Senator 


| ultimately to be abolished. The logic of the Sen- || 


from Ohio rejoices that the rebels fight with heroic 
valor and with staunch courage. He says he is 
glad of it,and he expresses his great gratification 
because that will prolong the war. 


The Senator’s position is just this: until he | 


can accomplish the, to him, most desirable of all 
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m . . ; 
objects, the abolition of slavery, he wishes the | 


war fought on for twenty or thirty years, or in- 


definitely. He proclaims to the Senate—and that | 


he believes every utterance he has made no man 
can doubt—that he is glad thatthe southern people 


ight with such desperate valor, because it tends || 


to prolong the war and to cause this institution 


ator’s propositions then is, that he is willing the 
war shall go on for thirty or more years, and he 
is glad that the southern people exhibit desperate 
valor; he is willing that thousands and tens of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of the 
people of the adhering States, his own constitu- 
ents in Ohio in part, shall die by the steel of those 


/in arms in order that the war may be prolonged 


to set free a few miserable Africans! That is the 
Senator’s proposition, to me a monstrous propo- 
sition. The idea that a Senator should be delighted 
at the heroic valor of the southern people, when 
his own kindred, his own constituents of the 
white race, are falling beneath their steel by hun- 


dreds of thousands, and perhaps, as will be the case | 


if the war continues, (as the Senator wishes it may 
in case he cannotetlect the object sooner, ) by mil- 
lions! He rejoices at it because it tends to effect 
this object. 

The Senator’s proposition, if logically carried 
out, would clothe this whole land in mourning 
and woe;it would bring lamentation to the hearth- 
stone of every family in this broad nation; a father 


| slain here, a son there, and a husband yonder; 


and at all that the Senator rejoices, because by 
bringing such desolation into the families of the 
land he thinks he can free these poor, miserable, 
downtrodden Africans. Sir, | have more sym- 
pathy for my own race than | have for any other, 
for my own people, and for my own household, 
and for the household of my neighbor. Ido not 
wish to see mourning and sorrow carried to any 
family. lwould to God that the weeds of mourn- 
ing could be banished from my vision forever; 
hut if there is to be mourning, | prefer that it shall 
be by others rather than by my own people. 
But, sir, such arethe principles and such are the 
sentiments of the Senator from Ohio, and I verily 
believe he is right when he says that the President 
of the United States affirms the same principles. 


I think the message of the President, as they say | 


out West, was riding on both sides of the sapling. 
I know that the New York Tribune construed it 


| as the Senator from Ohio does, and the New York 


the Senator takes the trouble to look at any daily || 


newspaper in his own State, he will findas harsh | 
cruelties inflicted on children by their parents all | 
of whom are white. That provesnothing except | 
that there are bad and wicked persons who are | 
cruel to slaves, and bad and wicked persons who | 
are cruel to their own offspring. 


not to govern this body in the exercise of a con- 
stitutional power. ‘The Senator from Ohio goes | 
further, and tells us openly and boldly what I | 
have known to be the fact for more than two 


years, that the object of this war is to crush the || 


institation of slavery, and not to restore the Union 
as it was. I am obliged to the Senator for his 
bold utterances. I like truth, candor, boldness; 
l abhor from the bottom of my heart your sickly 
trimmers and dodgers. They are unworthy the 
confidence of the country, unworthy the confi- 


‘Times construed it as the Senator from Maryland 
does. I thought when I read it, to use the lan- 
guage of a rather grandiloquent friend of mine in 
Kentucky when he wanted to express the word 


| doubtful,’ that the President intended to leave 


dence of their associates, unworthy the confidence || 


of men animated by the principles of manhood. 
The Senator from Ohio, however, comes up boldly | 


every person ina state of dubiosity as to what 
he did mean on that subject. I thought he was 
muddy upon it purposely. [ thought he wanted 


way. I considered the message to be uncertain 
and indefinite on that subject. ‘I'he Senator, how- 
ever, is right when he says the President’s plat- 
form was that way. But there was another plat- 
form, and I hope they will not repudiate it before 
the term of service for which this man was elected 
expires. I refer to the Chicago platform, upon 
which Mr. Lincoln was elected for the term which 
he now serves. That platform declared emphat- 
ically that Congress had no right to interfere with 
slavery in the States, and | hope that until the 
presidential term expires the Senator from Ohio 
and others will confine the President to that plat- 
form, and not put him on his new platform until 
he is sworn in on the 4th day of March next. | 


fs} | to get recruits feom both wings of his party in that | 
But, sir, that kind of sickly sentimentality is | 


\| 
|| ferred by that instrument. 
1} 
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do not think itis right to swap horsegjn this way. 
The President is not across the stream yet, and 
you know he said on a memorable occasion that 
it was not well to swap horses while crossing a 
stream. Let him get across, let him enter upon 


|| his next term before you apply to him the plat. 


form on which he was recently elected. 

But, sir, to come back to the question, there is 
no warrant in the Constitution for the passage of 
the joint resolution now before us. The Senate 
refused to pass a law conscripting negroes and 
taking them into the service until they put into 
the law a proposition for compensation to the 
master. Now, I ask Senators to point me to the 
q@puse in the Constitution that authorizes the pas- 
| sage of this law. ‘There is no Senator here who 
will contend that by virtue of his office as a Sen- 
/ator he is clothed with any power except that 

which is derived from the Constitution of the 
country, that Constitution which you and I and 
all of us swore to support when we took our seats 
here. We have no power except what is con- 
Point me to the clause 
of the instrument that authorizes this legislation. 
It is not in the wit of mortal man to do it, be- 
cause the Constitution has no such warrant; and 
| the learned Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
| Sumner] who made that constitutional argument 
| of which I have spoken, well knew it. He is 
| learned in the Constitution, I admit. I know that 
| many of his constructions are very heretical; but 
| 


he knowsevery line and letter of the Constitution, 
and he would have pointed to the clause author- 
| izing this legislation if there was one. 

| These slaves are private property. If they are 
|| not private property, why legislate to make them 
| free? If they are property, what becomes of the 
‘clause of the Constitution which provides that 
| private property when taken for public use shall 
| be compensated-for? You do not here even take 
it for public use, but you take it, you say, to 
|| animate the soldiers who are in the field, and to 
|induce men to go into the service as soldiers. 
| Those whom you want to enlist are considered as 
|property. You treat them as property. They 
have been considered from the time of the adop- 
|, tion of the Constitution to this day as property. 
| They have been so regarded by all political par- 
| ties. Your courts, both State and national, have 
| adjudicated it over and over again. There has 
| been one concurrent, unbroken series of author- 
|| ity of political and judicial opinion on that sub- 
ject, and there is none to the converse. How, 
| then, can you take that property from the lawful 
| owner without giving him compensation? It is 
|| impossible that you can do it unless you violate 
| the Constitution. But, Senators, I am aware 
| from what I see about me that this resolution is 
| going to pass. I know there are many able con- 
| stitutional lawyers who will vote for it; and ! 
| would be delighted if some one of them would 
| kindly condescend to point to the clause of the 
| Constitution that authorizes it. My friend from 
Delaware called for such an exposition of the 
Constitution, and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts undertook to give it, and never referred to 
the Constitution at all. 

Mr. President, it is manifestly just, if you pass 
this law, depriving these people of their property, 
| that you shall give them compensation, and the 
amendment [ propose simply declares that com- 
| pensation shall be awarded. I shall not take up 
further time on this question; but before I take 
| my seat, allow me to saya word in regard to the 
| war. Inthe course of the debate, a great deal has 
| been said about it. My views in regard to the 

| war are very well known to the Senate. [| have, 
|| from the beginning, viewed it as a thing that 
|| would result in incalculable evil to both sections 
| of the country. I believe to-day that you will 
'| never restore our constitutional Union by war. 
I believe the result of the continuance of the war 
| will be that the constitutional liberties of the peo- 
ple both North and South, which our fathers gave 
us, will be destroyed. We actuaily live to-day 





under a military despotism; and in my judgment 
you will have it entailed upon you permanently, 
unless this war is speedily closed. Train this 
army and keep up its numbers to what they have 
been heretofore and are now, fora few more years, 
and I tell 
_ legislation. 


ou, sir, men with swords will dictate 
There can be no doubt of that. 
| History in all times is full of such precedents. 

| Some call this a war for the negro, but, inmy 
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opinion, those who look upon African slavery as | 
the cause of the war are greatly, sadly mistaken. 
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|| what we are fighting for. 





lican party) whatis the objectof the present war; 
y I 
Ve understand further | 


That is but the distempered, fanatical idea of || that if that object and purpose cannot be obtained 


those who had ** negro on the brain;”’ who thought 
of nothing else; who spoke of nothing else; who 
had no other political capital to build upon. They 
are the men who got up that twaddle; men who 
were prominent among the old maiden ladies who 
get up societies, and those white cravated crea- 
tures who go about, and instead of preaching 
Christ crucified, preach Sambo in chains. 

This war was not designed by the large slave- 
holders of the South; they did not want the war. 
I will tell you the cause of this war. It is nota 
war of the negro; itis nota war of tariffs; it is 
nota war of any particular line of policy; but it 
is a war of politicians who were faithless to their 
constitutional obligations, and there the responsi- 
bility will be placed by the philosophical historian | 
in all after time. If 1 were to describe it in a 
sentence, | should say that it is a war of politi- | 
cians both North and South,a war of ambitious 
fanatical zealots, and they existed North as well 
as South. They existed in both sections, and 
they were disregardful of their constitutional ob- 
ligations. It is that class of politicians who are 
faithless to the law, who are faithless to their oaths 
of office, and who claim to be governed by a law 
higher than and above the Constitution. Any 
people who are led by such men will be wrecked | 
andruined. There is not a man who has a thim- 
bleful of brains but knows that there is no lib- | 
erty save in the supremacy of the laws. They 
lose sight of this wise maxim and take a tilt in 
any, direction that gratifies their whims and their 
enmities. This war was not brought about by a 
majority of the American people in either section. 
There were fanatical, higher-law abolitionists in 
the North who disregarded their constitutional ob- 
ligations, which wise, honest, and just men were 
bound by; and there were in the South a class 
called fire-eaters who were fanaticstoo. Both par- 
ties were ready to take up any bone about which 
they could make the fiercest quarrel. They had the 
tariff bone at one time, and they came near wreck- 
ing the Union on that. If the bone of contention 
had been the spinning-jennies of New England, 
and they thought that issue would have more ag- | 
pe the people than any other, they would 
iave seized on that bone. The slavery question 
was caught hold of by these designing men, men 
faithless to their constitutional obligations, as the 
one best calculated to excite the people. What 
the fanatics of the North said, the fanatical fire- 
eaters of the South reéchoed to their people, and 
the hard things which they said would be catered 
back tothe North. I have seen speeches in Con- 
gress made by men of both sections, filled up 
with long strings of quotations of harsh sayings 
by men of the other section of the people of their 
own. The historian who will write the cause of 
this war truly and philosophically will say thatit 
was a war of politicians Neth and South, and 
of politicians who were faithless to the obligations 
to the Constitution of their country. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment I have of- 
fered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 7, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Buckalew, Davis, Hendricks, Johnson, 
Nesmith, Powell, and Saulsbury—7. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Carlile, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Conness, Cowan, Dixon, Farwell, Foot, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Hicks, 
Lane of Indiana, Morgan, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, 


Sprague, Suinner, Trumbull, Van Winkie, Wade, Willey, 
and Wilson—30, 


ABSEN'l—Messrs. Doolittle, Harding, Howard, Howe, 


Lane of Kansas, McDougall, Morrill, Richardson, Riddle, 
Ten Eyck, Wilkinson, and Wright—12. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. 


as a proviso: 





Provided, That the provisions of this resolution shall 


not apply to or be operative in any State that has not as- 
sumed to secede from the Union. 


It is not my intention, sir, to continue the dis- 
cussion of this measure by any remarks on the 
resolution. I will, however, take occasion to say 
that I am sincerely glad that the honorable Sen- | 
ator from Ohio has made in the Senate to-day 
the speech that he ha#made. The country now 
will understand from an authoritative source (be- 
cause he speaks not only for himself but for the 
President of the United States and for the Repub- 


I offer this amendment 
| 








| and the Government as soon changed. 


under thirty _ of bloodshed, the land is to 
run red with blood thirty years longer. I think 
the thoughtful people of this country will pause 
and think. 

Mr. President, John Randolph, in his last will, 
said that Nathaniel Macon was the wisest and 
best man he ever knew. 1 will conclude what I 
have to say now by reading an extract from a | 
letter of Nathaniel Macon, dated February 9, 1833, | 
It is this: 

** When confederacies begin to fight liberty is soon lost, 
A Government of 
opinion established by sovereign States for special purposes 
cannot be maintained by force. The use of force makes 


enemies, and enemies cannot Jive in peace under such a 
Government.”’ 


The spirit of this debate on the part of the friends || 


of this measure illustrates the truth of this say- | 
ing. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment | 
made as in Committee of the Whole will be read 
before the question is put on concurrence. 

The amendment was read. It was in lines 
twenty-two and twenty-three, to strike out the 
words ** during the continuance’’ before * of any 
such marriage.”’ 

The amendment was concurred in. 


Mr. DAVIS. I now renew in the Senate the 
amendment which | offered in committee, and 
ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
desire to have the amendment read? 

Mr. DAVIS. I suppose it is not necessary. 


The Senate well understand the effect of the amend- 
ment. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. [ask to have the amend- 





The Secretary read the amendment; which was 
in line six to strike out the words ‘‘ that has been 
or’’and insert ** who,’’ and after ‘‘ may’’ to insert 


| ** hereafter.”’ 





Mr. CARLILE. I did not intend to open my 
mouth again in the Senate of the United States 
during the brief remnant of the term which yet 
remains to me; and | would not now say a word 


if I did not believe that possibly it is but justice || 


to myself to explain the reasons that govern me 
in voting as I shall vote upon the pending propo- 
sition. I voted against the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Powe t,} 
providing for payment to the owners of the slaves 
referred to in the bill in the event of its passage. 
I did it from a conviction upon which | have acted 
ever since I have had the honor of a seat in this 
Chamber. In my humble opinion Congress has 
no more power to buy negroes and appropriate 
the money for their payment out of the public 
Treasury to set them free, than it has to liberate 
them. Rinettaining that opinion, | could not, 
however much I might have desired to do so, sup- 
ort the amendment offered by the Senator from | 
Kentucky, [Mr. Powet ;) nor shall | vote for the 
amendment of his colleague making the bill pros- 
pective. I shall, of course, vote against the bill 
upon its passage. Denying,as lhave ever done, 
the power of the Government of the United States 
to conscript slaves or anybody else into its ar- 
mies, I have no difficulty in arriving at the con- 
clusion that you have no right to pass any such 
billas this now under consideration. The power 
of raising armies is given, it is true, by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to thisGovernment, 
but it cannot raise them by conscription without 
destroying that other provision which recognizes 
the right of each State to its own militia. You 
must raise your armies in another and different 
way than that which you have undertaken by the 
passage of your conscription bill. I deny all 
power to put a negro, the property of his master, 
into the service of the United States in any ca- 
pacity, with the power to you to liberate him. It 
is beyond your jurisdiction, according to my read- 
ing of the Constitution, and upon that! must act 
as a Senator in this body. It was contemplated 
by the framers of this Government that the mili- 
tia of each State should be its protection, not only | 
against other foes, but against the encroachments | 





ment read. 
| 


| the slave States. 


that might be made upon the rights of the States 
by the agent which they constituted in the forma- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

But, sir, if | believed that you had the power 


| to a" a negro slave and place him in your 


Army and thus profit by the service which he 
would render in a military capacity, I would, 
with the Senator from Ohio, say that you should 
not only liberate him butall connected with him, 
I can understand the consistency of gentlemen 
occupying the position of the Senator from Ohio, 
but L cannot understand the consistency of gentle- 
men who denounce the institution of slavery as 
sinful, inhuman, unrighteous, and the sum of all 
villainies, butatthe same time will not go with the 
Senator from Ohio. Men who believe that under 
this war power, or this power to raise armies, you 
can conscript negro slaves and put them into the 
service of the United States, it seems to me would 
not have to go far to believe that you have the 
right to liberate them. He who spills his blood 
in the defense of his country is entitled to his free- 
dom, and all who are connected with him by 
blood or otherwise. If I entertained the opinion 
that you could conscript negro slaves, and believed 
with gentlemen who have asserted the power on 
the partof this Government to conscript them and 
put them into the military service in defiance of 
the laws of the States, | would, with the Senator 
from Ohio, advocate the passage of this bill; but 
I deny the power; neither do I admit that the 
institution of slavery is inhuman, unchristian, or 
immoral. I believe to-day what I have ever be- 
lieved, that the best condition in which the negro 
can be placed isthe condition occupied by him in 
God made the negro inferior to 


| the white man; he belongs to an inferior race. I 








look upon what you call slavery asa mere system 


| of government, best suited to the condition and 


capacity of the people subject to it. No man will 
say that there are any universal principles in gov- 
ernment. That form of government is best for 
any people which best promotes their comfort and 
happiness, which best tends to the advancement 
of their physical and moral being, and there is no 
other form of government that has ever been de 
vised since the foundation of the world that tends 
so much to promote the comfort and happiness, 
the physical and intellectual improvement of the 
negro, as the system of slavery as organized in 
the States of the Union. Deprive him of the pro- 


| tecting care of his master and he will disappear 


more rapidly than the Indian. He cannot con- 
tend with the white race. This you have admit- 
ted in your freedman’s bill, and many legislative 
enactments at the last Congress and this, 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment of Mr. Davis, resulted—yeas 6, 
nays 32; as follows: , 


YEAS—Messrs. Buckalew, Davis, Hendricks, Powell, 
Saulsbury, and 'Trumbuli—6. 

NAYS—Mbssrs. Anthony, Brown, Carlile, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Conness, Cowan, Dixon, Farwell, Poot, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Hicks, 
Howe, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, Morgan, Morrill, Poni 
roy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Van Winkle, 
Wade, Willey, and Wilson—J2, 

ABSENT—Meessrs. Doolittle, Harding, Howard, Lane of 
Kansas, McDougall, Nesmith, Richardson, Riddle, Ten 
Eyck, Wilkinson, and Wright—1!. ‘ 

So the amendment was rejected, 


The joint resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. POWELL. [ask for the yeas and nays 
on the passage of the resolution, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I should 
be very glad if | felt at Jiberty to vote for this 
joint resolution; but as I do not, I will briefly 


| state why I cannot vote forit. If I were to follow 


thednclinations of my mind I should vote to free 
every human being where my vote would have 
any tendency to accomplish the object. Iam as 
decidedly opposed to slavery, | presume, as any 
member of the Senate. But, sir, we hold our seats 
here by virtue of a written Constitution. We are 
here to make laws under that Constitution. Every 
one of us when we came here went up to that 
desk, and, appealing to the great Author of all 


|| to help us in the oath we were to take, solemnly 


swore that we would maintain that Constitution. 


I can, therefore, give no vote which I believe vio- 
| lates that Constitution. 
| can see their way clear. 


I am glad that others 
I do not expect to make 
an argument here to change anybedy’s opinion, 
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nor to combat what 


- - - a 


has been said by any mem- 
ber of the Senate, nor to call forth my t ply. 

I can with all the appeals which may be 
made for humanity’s sake in favor of this meas- 
ure. Sir, if my vote and voice could do it, 
{ could utter the word or give the vote 
_— with the oath which before Heaven | have 

iken, | would free, as | have said, every human 
ing upon God’s earth. 

W hat is this measure? It proposes to free the 
wife and thechildren of any person who has been 
mustered into the service of the United States. 
We all know that for many years past the cruel 
practice has prevailed—nobody condemns tt more 
than | do—of selling negroes from the 
slaveholding States intothe southern... The y have 
gone from Delaware and Maryland and Mis- 
sourt and Kentucky and Virginia into the more 
southern and southwestern States. Now, sir, 
take a case. Here is a negro man who was sold, 
if you please, in the State of Delaware, twenty 
years ago, and he is found oe in ‘Tennessee or 
celation, not having seen his family for nearly 
a quarter ofa century. Inhuman and barbarous 
it wos, l know; thatit was so. LHe has now en- 
tered the military service of the country in the 
State of Louisiana. The children that were his 
were left in Delaware, and they belong now to 
some person there under the laws of Delaware. 
He does not know them; he has not seen them 
for years; and you propose to do, what? 
propose to say by law that because he has entered 
the service im Louisiana, therefore slaves in 


wrrce 


and 
consist- 


northern 


Delaware shall be free; and you do that for the | 
Why, sir, | 
This resolution is | 


purpose of promoting enlistments! 
the man hasalready enlisted. 
not prospective in its operation, 
that the wife and children of those 
listed shall be free. 


but it declares 
who have en- 


If you have power to do 


You 


this, why have you not power to free every slave | 


in the land? I believe my friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Sumner] thinks you have. ff I 
thought so, nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure than to vote for it, but | do not so understand 
our powers; I do not understand that the men 
who made the Constitution, and who have con- 
strued it from the day it was made to the present 


time, so understood the powers of the Federal | 


Government; and therefore | have been in favor 
of the constituuonal amendment changing the 
Constitution so as to make all slaves free, and to 
make them free in such a way as would forever 
put it beyond the power of any State afterward 
to reénslave them. 

I had hoped that this constitutional amend- 
ment would pass, and end this thing forever; I 
hope so still; but this joint re solution is only par- 
tial in itg application. It, however, contains a 


principle which would authorize the passage of | 


a bill abolishing slavery by an act of Congress; 
for if in the case | have put you can declare the 
slave of a loyal citizen in the State of Delaware, 
or in the State of Kentucky, to be free, because 
the father of that slave in some distant State has 
entered the public service, you may declare free 
all the slaves in the State of Virginia, or in the 
by act of Congress. Believing, however, that we 
have not the power to pass such a law, with the 
greatest desire on my part to pass it if we had the 
power, holding myself bound by the Constitution 
which I have sworn to support, believing that 
there can be no genuine liberty except liberty regu- 
lated by law, believing that we can have no Gov- 
ernment worth preserving unless we stand by the 
Constitution as it is till we change it in a consti- 
tutional mode, | must vote against the passage of 
this joint resolution. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays 
resulted—yeas 27, nays 10; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Clark, Con- 
ness, Dixon, Farwell, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hark: an, 
Harris, Hicks, Howe, Lane of Indiana, Morgan. Morrill, 
Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Van Win- 
kle, Wade, Willey, and Wilson—2/. 

NAYS— Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, Davis, Hen- 
dricks, Johnson, Nesmith, Powell, Saulsbury, and Trum- 
bull—10, 

ABSENT—Messrs. Collamer, Doolittle, Harding, Hen- 


derson, Howard, Lune of Kansas, McDougall, Richardson, 
Riddic, Ten Eyek, Wilkinson, and Wright—12, 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. SUMNER. It is important that there 
should be a briefexecutive session, not more than 


| 








| a joint resolution (S, 2 


saving this country and our Government. 


two or three ekidias 2 re order to act on a matter 
that must be acted upon to-day, 1 move, there- 
fore, that the Senate now proceed to the consid- 
eration of exective business. 

The motion was agreed to; and after some time 
spent in executive session the doors were re- 
opened, and the Senate venonreer: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 9, 1865. 
The House met attwelve o’clock, m. 
by the Chaplain, Rev. W. Li. Cuannina. 
The Journal of Saturday last was read and 
approved, 
CALL OF COMMITTEES. 
The SPEAKER proceeded, as the regular order 
of business, to call the committees for reports for 


Prayer | 


reference only, not to be brought back by motions | 


to reconsider, When no reports were made. 

Mr. STEVENS. I desire to report from the 
Committee of Ways and Means an appropriation 
bill. 

Ihe SPEAKER. The Chair will state that any 
business reported during the morning hour to-day 
would have to go on the Calendar without debate, 
this being the alternate Monday. The morning 
hour will not expire unul a quarter past one. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Forney, its 
Secretary, informed the House that the Senate had 


| indefinitely postponed the billof the House (No. 


586) to drop from the rolls of the Army unem- 
ployed general officers. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message 
States, by Mr. Nicoxay, his Private Secretary, 
communicated to the House sundry messages in 
writing, 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
The SPEAKER. 


The next business in order 


from the President of the United | 


House was engaged at the adjournmenton Satur- | 


day, being the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the House on a 1oth of last June rejected 
No. 16) submitting to the 


Legislatures of the seve ral States a proposition to | 


amend the Constitution of the United States. 


LOYALTY. 


Mr. YEAMAN. Mr. Speaker, our Govern- 
ment being based upon the idea of the right and 
the capacity of the people to govern themselves, 
and the whole scheme being but a mean to ascer- 


as anecessary sequence that this will,when legally 
expressed, musi be submitted to. I do not mean 
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| in our saalide kaoel not been so frequent or so great 


as has been common with other Governments and 


other peoples in times of emergency. ‘There is to 


|| be found no example where so much force has been 
arrayed In so great a revolution, and the conduct 


of that force so much governed by law and the tra- 
ditions of the past. In their political resources 
our people are the most elastic and the most fer- 


| ule in the world, and they will soon overcome the 


| minor evils that have attended 


the struggle, if the y 
can only first overcome the greater one of the se- 
cession rebellion, 

THE WAY OF PROGRESS. 


The silent, flinty, scorched, and tangled history 
of ‘the physic tal earth is a history of progress, 
The blood and tears of mankind that record the 
sufferings of men and of nations point the way of 
the progressofthe race, ‘The history of the earth 
and its several creations, demises, and succes- 
sions of animal and vegetable life, as written in 
the pages of the great stone book, is a history of 
change, of progress, of violence. In the political 
and moral, asin the physical world, nothing is 
accomplished without somewhat of pain and vio- 
lence, and he who has taught the ‘* Philosophy of 
History,”’ affirms that “every revolution is a 
transient period of barbarism.”’? It would seem 
that in the moral and political world it ought to 
be different, as these are the provinces of mental 
exertion and dominion. Butit is not so ordered, 
There is so much of the physical and animal in 
allof us, our modes of thought and our conclu- 


| sions are so much connected with and controlled 


| the ‘leading geologic eras. 


by our habits and conditions of existence, that 
greatchangesin our convictions of right, of duty, 
and of interest, and changes in the form or pur- 
pose of our governments, are nearly always at- 
tended by such breaks, heats, irregularities, up- 
heavals, and subsidences as may, in politics and 
war, be compared to the plutonic convulsions of 
The causes may be 


| gradual, that is, may be preparing and accumu- 


we must surrender opinions and principles, nor | 


abjectly submit to the edicts of a majority, but I 


| mean acquiescence in the legitimate result of the 


governmental compact, loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, reserving, of course, the right, at the stated 
constitutional periods, to change our governors. 


| Observance of this rule would have saved us this 
State of Delaware,and you can end the thingatonce || 


war, and an observance of it now will carry us 
and the Government through it in safety, Fac- 
tious, heedless, and exagge rated opposition to the 
Administration and the verdict of the people will 
only eee the evils we complain of. 
not of those who have abandoned all hope of 
[am 
full of hope. I have confidence in the American 
arms to overthrow the military power of the re- 
bellion; and that being done, | have confidence in 
the hearts of the American people that they wiil 
deal justly with a defeated and fallen enemy who 


dence that the American mind must see the ad- 
vantage of restoring several millions of civilized, 
Chrisuan, intellectual, and polite people to citi- 
zenship, rather than degrade them or exterminate 
them or strip them of their possessions and polit- 
ical franchises; and confidence that we will not 
forget the lessons of twelve centuries of the history 
of our blood, which has never patiently and per- 
manently submitted to the undue power of execu- 
tive heads or capricious majorities. Many and 
great de partures have been made, as | conceive, 
from the letter of our Constitution and the spirit 
of our institutions, and these I have not failed to 
deplore and condemn in theirtime. Bat 1 must 


say that these departures from rule and precedent || 


Iam | 


' L lating a long time, but their defiouement will 
is the consideration of the business in which the || 


gene rally be viole 2nt, Whether among religions, as 
creeds and confessions of faith go ‘down or up, 
and martyrs are burned or sainted ; or among 
Governments, as monarchies, republics, democra- 
cies, anarchy, succeed each other in rapid rota- 
tion. ‘Thisis because the bulk of mankind travel 
in a circle, repeat history, and learn nothing from 
the past. Our Govérnment was framed to prevent 
the recurrence of these paroxysms in our politics 
by affording a constitutional and organized way 
of peaceful change and progress, and this path 


_ would have been the path of peace had it been 











tain and execute the will of the people, it follows || 0bserved. 


It has been departed from; can we 
return to it?) If we cannot, how long must we or 
can we fight? 

OTHER EXAMPLES. 


The States of Greece fought twenty-seven years 
on aquestion of dominion and leadership in their 
confederacy, and the great historian of the con- 
flict, in reciting the violence, suffering, and irreg- 
ularity that were suffered, says that the same 
things will always happen under like circum- 
stances so long as human nature remains the 

same. The Romans bled twenty-one years to 

settle questions of leadership amoung parties and 
men, and in the end the empire triumphed over 
the republic. From the beginning of the contest 
between Charles and the Parliament to the estab- 
lishment of William and Mary on the throne un- 
cid the ancient constitution somewhat improved 

as forty-eight years, embracing the civil war, 
si Commonwealth and Protectorate; the behead- 
ing of one king, the flight and recall of another, 


| the abdication of another, and the fortunate but 
has proved himself so worthy of our steel; confi- || 


kind semi-usurpation of a foreigner. From the 


‘| troubling of the waters in 1789 to the overthrow 
_of Napoleon and the reéstablishment of the Bour- 


bons in 1815 was twenty-six years; and if we 
embrace the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, and 
the coup d’état of 1851, as among the remote but 
legitimate consequences of that great tragedy, it 
was sixty-two years from the first trouble to the 
final development of the most democratic social 
order in Europe, under the most imperial mon- 
archy of Napoleon Il. Hannibal sustained him- 
self for seventeen years & the heart of Italy, 
was at last compelled to return, and was over- 
thrown at the gates of his own city. 

‘The Romans and Samnites fought fifty years 
for the donrinion of Italy; and Germany bled 
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thirty years in the contest between orthodoxy and 
reformation, between infallibility and the insurrec- 
tion of free thought. Are we to have trouble as long 
as other nations in the past? Shall the picture of 
Hungary and Transylvania in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century—* farand wide the land 
lay waste, while the injured serf had to complain 
equally of his enemy and his protector’’—be re- 

eated all over this land? Or the condition of 
France before Joan of Arc defeated the English 
at Orleans, and while the country, in a state of 
anarchy, was subject to the brigandage of Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, and Burgundians? It is 
related: 

‘‘ There appeared nothing but a horrible face, confusion, 
— rty, desolation, solitariness, and fear. The lean and 
are laborers in the country did terrify even thieves them 
selves Who had nothing left them to spoil but the carcasses 
of these poor miserable creatures, wandering up and down 
like ghosts drawn out of their graves. ‘The least farms and 
hamlets were fortified by these robbers, English, Burgun- 
dians, and French, every one striving to do his worst; all 
men of war were well agreed to spoil the countryman and 
merchant, Even the cattle, accustomed to the alarm bell, 
the sign of the enemy’s approach, would run home of them- 

selves, without any guide, by this accustomed misery.” 
While I ain for a vigorous use of force, 1 am 
for trying some of the ‘‘arts of statesmanship”’ 
to prevent these bitter calamities; and this brings 
me toa subject upon which | hope the House 
will indulge me a few minutes. We must have 
a practicable policy of 


RESTORATION. 
If we can detect the quantities, numbers, and 


relative proportions of the forces involved in this | 


problem we may find a proper solution in states- 
manship sooner than others have found an unfor- 
tunate one in brute force and sheer exhaustion. 
There has to be an end of all wars,and | am not 
afraid to begin to look for an end of this one. 
And as we are determined not to end it except on 
the basis of our nationality, had we not better 
begin to devise a way for the returnof disaffected 
and rebellious citizens, andif there is a disturbing 
cause in our politics remove that cause, and then 
on other questions mark out a way plain and 
easy for the return of States and citizens to duty 
and to loyalty? If the greatest temporal Power 
that has held dominion over men deemed it wise 
and politic in conquering her barbarian enemies, 
rivals, and neighbors, to destroy as few of them 
as was possible to accomplish her purpose, and, 
having conquered, admitted them to citizenship 
with as many of their former laws and customs 
as were compatible with their new relations, how 
much more should we pursue that line of policy 
with our own people! The country has rejected 
the impracticable scheme of“ reconstruction’’ con- 
tained in the President’s amnesty proclamation of 
December, 1863. The President rejected the bill 
passed by Congress at the last session, and now 
the same scheme, somewhat modified, has been 
reported from the committee on rebellious States. 
I cannot go for that bill. If there were no other 
objection to it would, fear that its extreme com- 
plication would prevent its ever being executed, 
and I think I may now safely predict that not one 
State government will ever be organized under it. 
And believing as I do in large national powers, | 
cannot for the life of me see where this Congress 
gets power to abolish slavery in the States by 
statutory enactment, and punish slaveholding in 
the future. If gentlemen really believe that can 
be done [ see no use in the constitutional amend- 
ment. Then the mode of organizing the State 
governments, and the form which the bill requires 
them to assume. If the first convention does not 
do the job according to pattern and order, they 
are prorogued, and a second called, and so on 
until a convertion of free men can be found obei- 
santly to offer up ona silver waiter a piece of 
parchment written all over just according to the 
copy set for them by this bill. If Congress can 
do that, why can we not in the first instance pre- 
scribe, establish, and put in motion a State gov- 
ernment just to our liking? And if they can do 
that why can they not abolish one that is obnox- 
ious and set up another in its stead? Should that 
bill pass and be sustained by the courts I should 
feel very uneasy about the preservations of our 
institutions of government. 

No, Mr.Speaker, the case needs a simpler plan, 
a juster plan, which the people can take hold of 
and act upon without too much complication and 


| 
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oppressive overseeing. If there is one thing 
which the American people study more and un- 


derstand better than any other, it is the erection | 


and running of the machinery of representative 
government. Give them an opportunity, rely on 
them, on their resources, on their waysand means, 
their interests, and the work will be done in due 
time and in much better order than under the di- 
rection of Congress or military governors. 

I believe | was the first one to propose in a 
formal manner to leave this whole thing to the 
people and the courts. Very early in December, 
1863, I introduced into this House the following 
joint resolutions: 

‘* Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 1. ‘That a com 
bination of persons, in the name of a State, or an assumed 


confederation of States. for levving war against the United 
States, or for withdra 


does not alter the legal character of the act done, nor ex 


cuse those engaged in it, nor does any such combination, 


levying of war, or attempted withdrawal amount to any de- 
struction, torteiture, or abdication of the rightot those who 


| at any time acknowledge aliegiance and render obedience 








to the United States, to administer, amend, or establish a 
State government. 

**2. That a formal return or readmission of any State to 
the Union is not necessary. It is sufficient that the peo- 
ple, or those who are Joyal in any State, and qualified by 
the election laws thereof in force before the rebellion, shall 
at any time resume the functions of a State government 
compatible with the Union and with the Constitution and 
laws oft the United States, and doing this is sufficient evi- 
dence of loyalty for the purpose of doing it. 

* 3. Thatall questions touching property rights and inter 
ests arising out of confiseation and emancipation, and the 
effect of any law, proclamation, military order, or emer 
geney of war, oract of rebellion, upon the title to any prop 
erty, Or Upon the status of any persons heretofore held to 
service or labor in any State, are left for the judicial de 
termination of the courts of the United States. 

“4, That the whole power of the nation is pledged for the 


| suppression of the rebellion, the execution of the laws, the 
| detense of loyal citizens in any State, the territorial integ- 


rity of the Republic, and the nationality of the Constitu- 
tion. 


“5. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 


ing such States trom the Union, | 


abridge or lessen any valid detense, or as waiving the right | 


of the Governmentto inflict punishment; the purpose being 
to declare the nullity of secession as a State ordinance, to 


define the objects of the war, and to express the sense of 


Congress as to the proper mode of restoring harmonious 
relations between the Government and certain of the States 
and the disaffected people thereof.” 

The House never came to a vote on them, and 
it was somewhat indicative that they were not 
promptly negatived. 
Seward made a speech at Auburn, in celebration 
of the fall of Atlanta, and in advocacy of Mr. 


Lincoln’s reélection, in which the following pas- | 


sage occurs: 


* When the insurgents shall have disbanded their armies | 


and Jaid down their arms, the war will instantly cease, 
and all the war measures then existing, including those 
which affect slavery, will cease also, and all the moral, eco- 
nomical, and political questions, as well questions affect- 


In September last, Mr. | 


ing slavery as others, which shall then be existing between | 


individuals and States and the Federal Government,whether 
they arose before the civil war began or whether they grow 


out of it, will, by foree of the Constitution, pass over tothe | 


| arbitrament of courts of Jaw and to the councils of legisla- 


tion.”’ 


This was the only part of the speech which its 


cize in the pamphlet edition. 


premier of the Administration this was hoped to | 


be a long stride in the right direction. 

Soon after the result of the election was known 
General Butler madea speech at New York, which 
most people thought was made on purpose and 
with an understanding, and to prepare the pub- 
lic mind for the things which it was supposed to 
foreshadow. And lastly, the President in his re- 
cent message, though not quite coming up to the 
pattern set by General Butler, which embraced 
general and complete amnesty, and an offer of the 
olive-branch, yet very well says ‘‘ abandonment 
of armed resistance to the national authority on 
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dorse and encourage the — of restoration em- 
bodied in the bill L introduced on that subject at 
a former day of this session: 


A bill to provide for the restoration of the civil authority of 
the United States in certain States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repr esentatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, ‘rhat 
whenever a civil government, republican in form, and com 
patible with the Union and the Constitution of the United 
States, shall be established by the people, or administert a 
as it existed on the 6th day of November, 1860, in any Stuate, 
now or since that day not represented in the Congress of 
the United States, such State shall, in all matters, be held 
and treated as a State of the Union, and its government 
guarantied. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in organizing or 
administering any government in any such State, no per- 
son shall be entitled to vote except citizens having the 
qualifications prescribed by the laws thereot in foree on the 
6th day of November, 1860, 

Sec. 3. ind be it further enacted, That no law or usage 


| of any such State shall be held to defeator abridge the right 


to freedom whieh any person or class of persons may be 
adjudged entitied to, under any law of the United States, 
or any Order Or proclamation of the President thereof, by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 


Sec. 4. And he it further enacted, That all questions 
touching the status of persons in such States and the tithes 
to property are remitted to the courts of competent juris- 
diction. 

This is an appeal to the people, and a way 
offered to them; and it is the peace which will 
ultimately be adopted out of necessity. 

I regret that the provisions of the committee’s 
bill compel me to vote against it, for 1 do desire 
to support, in some form, that clause of the bill 
which recognizes the State government of Louis- 
iana. Butif the bill meets its deserved fate that 
can be done by a separate resomtion. The only 


| objection I have heard to my bill is that itallows 


| everybody to vote. 


And what if they do vote, 


| just so they first lay down their arms and vote to 


the part of the insurgents” is the ‘* only indis- || 


pensable condition to ending the war on the part 


of the Government,”’ and ‘‘in stating a single | 


condition of peace, I mean only to say that the 
war will cease on the part of the Govergment 


whenever it shall have ceased on the part of those | 


who began it.”? Barring a littke mixture with 
other matter found just in that part of the mes- 
sage, | do most heartily and thoroughly approve 
of the sentiment. Asit is natural for meto think 
I have been right all the while, I do most cordi- 
ally congratulate the President and his Secretar 

on theirconversionto my views. Though alittle 
late in seeing it, there is time yet for them to in- 


organize aud carry on a loyal State government ? 
It will come tothatat last. Those people cannot 
be forever disfranchised and held as conquered 
colonies. I would not vote aman nor a dollar to 
execute such apolicy. ‘This House is less prac- 
tical—I_ had almost said less wise and less just— 
on that one point than any other organ of opinion 
onthe continent. 1 affirm thatthe President, the 
Secretary of State, the American press, nine 
tenths of the American people, and nearly the 
entire Army, would to-day stop this frightful war 
if it could be done on the President’s condition 
of the rebels laying down their arms, and on my 
plan of allowing the people to form their own 
governments, with no restrictions except loyalty 
to the Constitution and Union. 


DUTY OF CONSERVATIVES. 


What consistent course is left for those who 
have at once opposed the rebellion and many of 
the measures of the Administration? Our duty 
and our interest alike demand a proper answer. 
The contest is between nationality and voluntary 
disintegration. If in that contest the old order 
of things has already been lost, there is a tend- 
ency toward an issue between central power on 


| one hand and local and personal license on the 
distinguished author thought it necessary to itali- || 


Coming from the || 


other. We have tried to avoid these two ex- 
tremes and to hold the State in the deep water of 
the middle channel of the Constitution. We have 
failed. It is possible that one of these two ex- 
treme ideas will fora while succeed. Thatis his- 
torical. Itis equally historical that in such con- 
tests the middle and conservative men are de- 
stréyed by the hostility of bothextremes. What 
now is our duty to ourselves, to the country, and 
humanity? Shall we retire absolutely from the 
contest, or adopt the lesser of two evils and re- 
luctantly accept one of the two antagonistic and 
extreme ideas of government, or continue so to 
discharge the duties of citizens and legislators as 
to deal with facts as we find them, and not with 
theories as we would have them; make the best 
of events and circumstances as they overtake us 
or fall in our way; round off the angular points 
of a transition period, and restrain, if possible, the 
current of revolution when it would involve all in 
acommon ruin? Thelatter seems to me the part 
of wisdom, of duty, and of interest. We cannot 
retire from the contest if we would, and Iam per- 
suaded we ought notif wecould. As to voting, 
writing, and speaking, we could; but as to fight- 
ing and paying taxes we cannot, any more than 
Union men within the lines of the enemy are able 


to avoid fighting us. When society ts so exerting 


| itself as to demand and develop the maximum 
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military and financial strength of a people, all the 
members do, by consent or per force, take part in 
the struggle. This is a law of social existence. 
If conservative men have to fight and pay taxes, 
either in a war upon the rebellion or in a rebel- 
lion against the Government, though the war be 
not conducted after their liking, | am sure they 
will not hesitate a moment which course to pur- 
suc. For my part my position is well known. I 
have never hesitated to proclaim that the war 
against the rebellion must go on to a successful 
termination although in its progress slavery may 
be utterly subverted, and to declare most ex- 
plicitly thatif [I must choose between secession 
and slavery on the one hand and universal emanei- 
vation and nationality on the other, l would em- | 
ywrace and cling to and defend our nationality, 
and profoundly rejoice over every victory of the 
arms of the Republicand over every discomfiture 
of its enemies on the field and at the polls. 
Secession is the essence, concentrated power of 
anarchy, and that is the sure precursor of abso- | 
lutism. We are fighting forthe idea of a nation, 
and though we may, and probably will, come out 
of the contest with some of the practices if not the | 
characteristics of monarchical power, we will yet 
come out of it with a nation, a country, a theory 
of government, an idea of order as opposed to | 
disorder, of protected rights as against lawless 
brute force; and the temporary abuses of admin- 
istration can and will he corrected by time, good 
sense, and legal remedies in the days of peace. 


TME AMENDMENT. 


After much hesitation and earnest reflection, I 
have concluded to vote for the resolution submit- 
ting to the people of the States the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, which, if success- | 
ful, will forever settle the vexed and distressing 
question of slavery. In doing this I beg to assure | 
gentlemen that I have come to this conclusion, 
viewing the subject from anational, and even from 
a Kentucky stand-point, and have derived little | 
or no assistance from those views common to the | 
members of what is termed the radical party of 
the North. Being among those who were defeated | 
at the last presidential election I would not now 
render ‘a reason under compulsion, if reasons 
were as plenty as blackberries.’”? And as they 
are nearly as plenty, and as they are found in 
great numbers on my own side of the river, I 
will offer a few. Without any extended argu- 
ment the vote could be justified on any one of 
these grounds: 

First, the passage of this joint resolution does 
not determine the matter, but only refers it to the 
people, the source of all power. 

Second, that a man with an earnest respect for | 
the people, and a profound regard for our system | 
of government, might very consistently vote for | 
its submission, and then in his State vote against 
its ratification. 

Third, seeing the people have determined to do 
it, it becomes the part of wisdom to let it be done 
as quickly as convenientand with no unnecessary 
opposition. Let the agony be over and the rub- | 
bish cleared away. 

If | wanted to justify itas an anti-slavery meas- | 
ure it would not be hard to find great authority | 





in my own section. No two names are more 
worshiped throughout the South than Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. Washington was a prac- | 
tical emancipationist, and it would not be doing 
any great injustice to Jefferson to call him an 
aboliuonist. No name is more ardently loved | 
in Kentucky than that of Henry Clay; and Mr. | 
Clay never omitted a good opportunity to express 
his convictions of the great evils of slavery. 

In 1822 the members of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature nominated Mr. Clay to the people of the 
United States for the Presidency. A committee 
appointed to correspond with the members of the 
Ohio Legislature, in urging the fitness of Mr. 
Clay’s nomination said, ** We apprehend that no 
mistake could be greater than that which would | 
impute to him the wish to extend the acknowl- 
edged evils of slavery; for we are persuaded that | 
no one entertains a stronger sense of its mis- | 
chiefs than he does, or a more ardent desire, by 
all prudent and constitutional means, to extirpate | 
it from our land,” and proceed to state that for | 
more than twenty years he had been in favor of | 
the gradual abolition of slavery. This letter is | 








| issue was made up four years ago, and the case 
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signed by William T. Barry, R. C. Anderson, J. 
Cabell Breckinridge, J. J. Crittenden, G. Robert- 
son, John Rowen, and B. W. Patton, and is 
found on pages 148-49, of Judge Robertson’s ex- 
cellent * Scrap Book of Law and Politics, Men 
and Times.”’ 

And shall a man be told that itis wrong or dis- | 
graceful to hold opinions that have been sanc- 
tioned by the minds and hearts of such men? 

3ut I put my action upon none of these grounds. 
I go boldly to the practical question and putitand 
justify it upon the ground that it is wise’ and is 
required by the facts and circumstances by which 
the people of Kentucky and of the nation are sur- 
rounded, and which have been called into being 
and power by the war, and which they must deal 
with and cannot avoid. It is thrust upon us by 
facts and agencies not of our procuring, and fer 
which we are in no way responsible. Kentucky 
is being depopulated by the ills of this strife. Her 
sons and daughters are leaving her soil and their 
paternal roofs to find safety and peace elsewhere. 
The exodus is frightful, and if her people borrow 
trouble by fighting fate and making a stand for 
slavery after it is overthrown, our State will be 
hopelessly ruined. In the last six months I have 
often heard men of both parties in Kentucky wish 
that the President would issue his supplemental 
proclamation covering the whole ground, Ken- 
tucky included, rather than longer be held in 
doubt, uncertainty,and confusion. I have never 
wished him to do it because | have never wished 
him to do an illegal thing. Those who have 
thought this would be a good thing now have a 
legal mode presented for their approval. 





THE ISSUE—DIPLOMACY OF EMANCIPATION. 
The perpetuity of slavery is not the issue. That 


has been decided against the institution, one half 
the jury being its own friends. Were we to do 
nothing and say nothing, Mr. Davis and General 
Lee, Mr. Stephens and Mr. Seddon, Governor 
Smith, Porcher Miles, and the Richmond press, 
would soon overturn slavery on their present line 
of thought and conduct. Indeed, it is notorious | 
they have resolved to put the negro in the fight; 
and we in Kentucky all know what that means 
for slavery. When these men turn practical ab- 
olitionists by offering the negro his freedom for 
his services as a soldier, it is high time for con- 
servative men here to cease halting and doubting 
on the subject. Shall we debate whether slavery 
can be preserved, and make a stand and submit to 
an overthrow for its sake, when the people of the 
loyal States have pronounced against it, and when 
the leading spirits of the rebellion have fully made 
up their minds to abandon it, and even to strangle 
it in the house of its friends in their franticefforts 
to save the one point of secession? Is slavery in 
Kentucky worth the misery, the blood, and the 
desolation of such a contest as must ensue upon 
any serious attemptto preserve it? Our children 
would say ** it was worse than a crime, it was a 
blunder.’? Those in authority and influence with 
the rebellion have fully made up their minds that 
they would purchase European alliance, and even 
accept colonial vassalage under European protec- 
tion at the price of an edict of universal emanci- 
pation. It is notorious and undisguised that they 
would be glad to improve their diplomatic and 
military relations with foreign Powers by this 
movement. We will checkmate them at this 
game. We will save them the degradation of 
**colonial vassalage’’ by beating them at war, by 
beating them at foreign diplomacy, and by beating 
them at emancipation, and treating them justly 
and kindly the moment they return to their alle- 
giance to the supreme law of the land. And since 
itis settled that slavery must die, and that this 
amendment will passin a few months, if notnow, 
why keep the country in a turmoil, or have any 
fierce contest over it, contending about that which 
is practically settled? If it must and willbe done, 
let it be done now and have done with all suspen- 
sion, uncertainty, and excitementaboutit. Events 
have taken the place of arguments, and stern facts 
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| to beand ought to be prudently and kindly guided 
through the transition period, that worst of all 
conditions of society? Seeing the change is now 
inevitable, shall we invite violence in its develop- 
| ment or secure peace to those involved in its swift 
rushings? My judgment literally compels me to 
the position | have taken in this matter; and if [ 
lose friends I will at least save my conscience. 
Some whose best interests | am now subserving 
will quarrel with me for the act. I ask them to 
| hold their judgment one year and they will begin 
to see itas I do, and if in five years they do not 
openly admit I was right 1 may then agree I was 
wrong. 


‘DO NOTHING AND LEAVE IT TO ITS FATE,” 


saysone. The do-nothing and say-nothing policy 
is not often the right way to treat great questions. 
It generally springs from a laek of courage to act 
or a lack of perception of the rightaction. ** Mas- 
terly inactivity’? may be adopted when your ad- 
versary is unwittingly working for you or hasten- 
ing to hisown destruction. If my house is falling 
over my head | will either prop it or get out of it. 
I will not fold my hands and be whelmed or en- 
| tangled in the ruins because it is my house, be- 
cause it was a good house, because | love it, and 
because I denied the justice and resisted the means 
of its destruction. I will deal practically with 
facts as they exist. The people of Kentucky have 
been conserving slavery ever since this war com- 
menced, and | have helped them do it in my 
| feeble way out of regard for all vested rights and 
established customs, and because | am naturally 
averse to revolutions. But we must now either 
remove the rubbish of an institution or engage in 
| the vain attempt to mend that which was never 
mended when once broken, or be annoyed and 
impoverished by a population in the worst pos- 
sible condition, being neither slave nor free. 





THE OPPOSITION. 


To gentlemen here who think of voting against 
this amendment let me suggest that since slavery 
must shortly cease to be « question of national 
politics, may you not make your party more 
powerful for good in the great work of defining 
and restraining power, which, if you will excuse 
me, has been the principal vocation of your party, 
by cutting loose from a dead carcass, and declin- 
ing to make a party fight foran institution which 
is already condemned? By clogging yourselves 
with such’ an issue you may make yourselves 
powerless on the great questions of personal lib- 
| erty, national finances, freedom of the press, and 
a just measure of State rights in which you 
would then have the cordial coéperation of many 
northern Democrats and southern Whigs who 
will go for thisamendment. Itissaid you ought 
to vote against it but notspeak againstit. Is not 
that an untenable position? Is it ever wrong for 
a man to give a good reason for his conduct; or 
right to do that tor which he can give no good 
reason? You are freer on this question than | 
am. I have interests, prejudices, feeling, and 
arguments to combat that are unknown with you. 
Have you found it very clearly among your con- 
victions of duty to vote against this bill? Do you 
feel very clearly convinced it would be wrong to 
remain silent if you cannot give it a positive sup- 
port? Gentlemen, there is a power, a beauty, 
an eloquence, anda majesty in the living, moving 
judgment of letters, of arms, of poetry, of science, 
of democracy, of all modern civilization, which it 
is idle and sacrilegious to trifle with. That move- 
ment is in the direction of thisamendment. Our 
children may regret that passage of history which 
shows that the American people were the last to 
join in this grand march; let them not read that 
resisting the column it crushed us beneath its 
mighty tread! It is a serious thing for each 
man to consider whether he shall place himself 
in the negative here. 





OTHER AND FUTURE QUESTIONS. 


When this amendment is passed and ratified, 
and the people of the South ae down their arms 
in a useless contest, let us go before the country 





the place of doubtful conclusions. ‘The disturb- 
ing forces are greater than we can control. Shall 
we manfully yield this’ one point, already of no 
practical value, or childishly resist and be over- 
thrown with an institution whose fall is literally 
crashing in our ears, and whose ruins may need 


on the questions of universal confiscation, of ter- 
ritorial governments for the States, of parceling 
|| out the lands of the southern people among free 
|| negroes, of raising the negro to citizenship and 

suffrage contrary to State laws, and lastly of con- 
| nuing this war one hour to accomplish these 
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hurtful and malignant ends, and those who advo- | 
cate such abominable schemes will be swept from | 
power with a tornado of indignation and a una- | 
nimity of will that have never yet occurred in the 

history of the Republic. Then can | go before | 
the country with my bill for the restoration of | 
civil authority, and carry it by the acclamations | 
of the American people. If it be criticised that 
the bill proposes to leave the slavery question to 
the courts, and by this amendment it is proposed 
to cure all doubt about the slavery question, | 
only reply the bill is adapted to the present con- 
dition of affairs, and would be well adapted after 
the amendment is ratified, because there are sev- 
eral interests, which I conceive to be more vital 
than that of slavery, which must in the end be 
adjudicated by the courts, and that I urge this 
amendment, not gp a condition, but as a means of 
union and peaces. Whea the whole people can 


_ 


CONGRESSIONAL 


and the judgment of the people of Kentucky de- | 
mand more prompt action thancan be had through | 
State agency, and partly from other considera- 
tions of a national character which I hope will 
sufficiently appear in the course of this argument. 
Five years ago, with no predilection for slavery 
per se, but dealing with it as a fact and a vested 
legal interest, | would have favored emancipation 
only on the three conditions of graduation, com- 
pensation, and deportation. The events of the 
war have made these conditions either unneces- 
sary or impossible. Viewing that population as 
a partof the labor of the State, it seems the general 
opinion that the graduated scale would deprive the 
State of what little advantage may yet be derived 
from them; their salable value is so lessened, or 
I may say destroyed, that compensation isan item 
of little importance, and if it were of more impor- 
tance the finances of the country could not stand 
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declaration, the right of property being Aigher than such 
sanction, the slave becomes tree at the death of the master, 
Of course no respectable court would decide thus, the 
palpable intention being so contrary, The strong man 
who first enters the demesne, or seizes the slave, on the 
death of the master can hold against the devisees who 
claim under the will, and against the heirs who claim un- 
der the descent cast, coolly telling them that devise, de- 
scent, inheritance, conveyances, records, are mere trifles 
of legal invention and constitutional sanction, but that his 
right is before and Aigher than these, for he is in by poa 
session, control, dominion. It is a lawless, revolutionary 
doctrine. Instead of settling, it unsettles everything. It 
is now only referred to as one of the many mistakes of 
those who would quiet their own apprehensiens by un- 
sound and severe legislation.”’ 


This looked as if there were a dread abroad in 
the land, and in the convention, that the institu- 
tion needed extra propping againsta silent under- 


| mining process that was going on against it in 
| public opinion. 


Whatever agency the institution may or may 
not have had in producing the war, the events 
and consequences of the war, both North and 
South, have placed the institution on the descend- 


stand united on this amendment as an accom- 
plished fact and not as an exciting topic, they will 
speedily abandon or indignantly reject the other 


it; and as to colonization, thatis a question of the 
future, and I will always favorit to the extent that 
our State and national finances can afford. And 


dangerous schemes that are now associated with 
this in the public mind as incident or necessary 
to its accomplishment. 


IT IS THE REAL CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 

All great movements are advocated by some 
fools and some bad men. All great parties have 
in their midst a dangerous faction. The great 
mass of the northern people are anti-slavery in 
sentiment. In this they are honest. It is natural, 
and sensible people do not quarrel with them for 
it. But there is a Jacobinical, power-loving, law- 
defying, plunder-hunting, blood-thirsting faction 
there whose strength must be broken. They 
were secessionists before the war commenced, 
and now, in the midst of a war for the Union, they 
would rather expel a slave State from the Union 
than to readmit one with a single slave in her 
borders. They must be overthrown. Their 
power is the power of the anti-slavery sentiment 
of the people and of modern civilization. The 
tide of that opinion cannot be resisted, and is so 
strong that itis carrying with itseveral dangerous 
and vital errors, such as the enlargement and in- 
tensification of executive power, the reduction of 
States to Territories, the denial of the common 
law and constitutional writs of freedom, the sup- 
pression of the press, the banishment of untried 
and unaccused citizens, and other things, admitted 
by the dominant party to be evils, but supposed 
to be temporarily necessary and incidental to the 
one great purpose of overthrowing rebellion and 
slavery. 

In passing this amendment we do make sure 
the final extinction of slavery, but so far from in- 
dorsing the radical abolition party, we rob them 
of their power. And it will rob the secessionist 
of much of his power, for without this element 
of excitement and power of cohesion, the rebel- 
lion could neither have been organized nor held 
up for one year on any other question. And I 
may here as well admit, and put the admission 
on record, that while I have constantly contended 
that slavery was not the cause of the rebellion, 
the very intimate relation which that institution 
has from the beginning maintained with the deadly | 
assault on my Government has not increased the 
little love I ever had for it. Then seeing that sla- 
very is already practically abolished, so disorgan- 
ized that slave labor is no longer of any value; | 
seeing that violent and irregular abolition is more 
offensive and irritating than constitutional and 





yet | apprehend that the next census will show’ 
the beginning of a process of declension with that 
race that will greatly relieve the anxiety of many 
persons on that score. When they are all eman- 
cipated they will have a natural but unwise desire 
to leave the regions of their former toils and emi- 
grate North and West. There they will come in 
competition with white labor; white labor at the 
South will be in demand and many estates for sale, 
robably in small parcels, which will induce a 
arge white emigration from North to South, so 
that if there are disadvantages in emancipation 
they will not fall entirely on the South. And I 
have an opinion that from these causes will occur 
a natural, but not painful and violent, diminution 


| leaven the whole mass. 





of the race that will relieve the next generation of 
much apprehension on their account, 

Some gentlemen of the North think that by this 
measure they will break down what they are 
pleased to term the slave aristocracy. They talk 
idly about aristocracy. There is as much aris- 
tocracy at the North as the South, and a few 
years hence there will be more. So far as aris- 
tocracy exists without being based on worth or 
governmental institutions, it is based on land and 
money; and so far as these can erect a social aris- 
tocracy they will do it, regardless of the form of 
labor that works the land and plies the machinery 
of the capitalist. 

INSTITUTIONS. 


Institutions are ideas. Slavery is the idea of 
the right of one to claim,and the duty of another 


to render, involuntary service. Institutionsreach | 


their maximum, whether of territorial extent or of 
ideal development, and then decay or go off in a 
paroxysm. Slavery had reached its maximum 
in the United States when it was boldly preached 
that the thing was divine, and that cotton was 
king. And lL remember when a mere lad to have 
expressed the opinion that slavery was coming to 
an endin Kentucky, when in 1849 the convention 
took occasion to retard and complicate the process 


of amendment of the constitution, and to avow a || 


wholly untenable ground in relation to the rights | 


of property. I will here beg leave to quote from | 
an article of mine communicated to the Frankfort | 
Commonwealth last spring: 


* One clause seems to recognize the right of the people 


at any fime to change their Government; another makes }) 


amendment impracticable under seven years. Another 
clause declares ‘the right of property is before and higher 


than any constitutional sanction 3 and the right ofan owner |) 


of a slave to such slave and its increase is the same, andas | 








ing plane, and this tendency is one never overcome 
in the history of slavery. Let proclamations be 
withdrawn, let statutes be repealed, let our armies 
be defeated, let the South achieve its independence, 


| yet come outof the war,as now seems certain, 
| with an army of slaves made freedmen for their 


service, who have been contracted with, been armed 
and drilled, and have seen the force of combina- 
tion. Their personal status isenhanced. ‘Their 
self-respect, their confidence, their rights are in- 
creased. Many of them are heads of families. 
They will not bé returned toslavery. They will 
The fact, their mere pres- 
ence, the idea, if their mouths were padlocked, 
would soon have this effect. Then slavery is 
doomed. The southerner is infatuated who would 
fight for it,especially with negro soldiers, and the 
northerner is crazy who would make a point (be- 
yond the suppression of the rebellion) of fig iing 
against slavery,especially at the price of the bloo 
of white men. The Union men of the border 
States predicted these results to slavery when the 
secession movement commenced. We do not feel 
it our duty now to turn rebels because our proph- 
ecies have been fulfilled. 
THE WHITE MAN’S INTERESTS. 

I go now for saving a Government of constitu- 
tional and regulated liberty for the white man. | 
am interested more for him thanabout the negro 
The President recommends this amendment. | 
would have liked his message better if he had 
urged some others; and if I thought I could pass 
them I would be tempted to offer them here. One 
to declare that no State can, for any cause, secede, 
leaving the case on the old and well-understood 
doctrine of revolution; one that no State shall nul- 
lify any act of Congress, or otherwise impede its 
action than by judicial inquiry tae! one 
drawing with more precision and clearness the 
line between State and Federal powers, for it is 
upon this point | think our Constitution less aptly 
expressed than upon any other; one that Congress 
may, and the President shall, not make a general 
suspension of habeas corpus; one securing the lib- 
erty of the press against military and executive 
interference, except for treasonable offenses, to be 


| defined by law; that no man shall become an 


elector of any State against the laws thereof, and 
dispensing with military governors for States 
beyond the ordinary and necessary provost mar- 
shal system in ume of war, which would save the 
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legitimate emancipation; to bring to an end the 
name and legal existence of that which no longer 
has a practical and a useful existence, and to dis- 
arm and lay powerless the two disturbing factions 


necessity for the more specific declaration that a 
military governor, especially when a candidate 
for the Vice Presidency, shall not assume to pre- 
|| scribe the qualifications of voters. These are 


inviolable, as the right of the owner of any property what- 
ever.’ Toa candid lawyer, or to any one at all versed in the 
elements of the governmental compact, this is aremarkable | 
declaration. If it was designed as an attempt to express the 








in the country’s politics, it seems to me wise to 
meet the issue fairly and fully, and to make an end 
at the earliest possible day of this great element 
of disturbance. Then indeed are the Jacobins 
and fanatics shorn of their locks and their strength 
departed before the pillars of the temple have fallen 
under their mad wrenches. 


STATE ACTION AND CONDITIONS OF EMANCIPATION. 


I long hesitated whether this thing ought not to 
be left to the action of the States, and if they could 
all act as promptly as did West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Missouri, that would seem to answer. 
But there are difficulties in the way of many of 
them of a constitutional character; and this is par- 
ticularly soin Kentucky. My course has been in- | 
flaenced partly by the conviction that the interests 


| sanction is beyond constitutional divestment ; and that this 





familiar idea, that the notion of property, meum et tuum, is | 
natural with man, and precedes written Jaw, it was a very | 
awkward attempt. Noone doubts the primary maxim. But 


was in no danger, a false principle is assumed, thatthe right | 
of property is not only before but higher than any constitu- | 
tional sanction. A right that is higher than constitutional | 


is the meaning, is shown by the asserted inviolability in the 
same context. Theright of eminent domain, inherent in ail 
sovereignty, and the right of organized society to control the 
use of property, and even to declare, in the fundamental! law, 
what shall be property, are here swept away ata dash of the 
yen. 

' ‘© Whatever is higher than constitutional sanction is in- 
dependent of it, and such sanction would not avail it in the 





day of trouble. The natural elements, or foundation, of 
property are labor, discovery, possession. It is recognized 


and secured, and transmitted, by civil institutions—con- | 


stitutional sanction. But, as every man by nature owns 


his own labor, Which creates value, or property, under this (} And I had two hired. 


some of the political interests of the white man 


| which I now am striving to secnre, and I think 
here, in order to assert the inviolability of an interest that || 


these ideas will be more potent when dissociated 

from the idea of slavery, and not subject to the 

damaging suspicion of being in league with it. 
MY OWN EXPERIENCE. 


It must not be ill-naturedly said of me that I 
make no sacrifice of slave property in this matter. 
I never had much of any kind; and if I had to- 
day all the money that negroes have cost me in 
different ways I would be much obliged to them. 
l owned two. One l found it good to send off for 
the safety of my children, and the other thought it 
a good thing to run er in time to save me the 
expense of supporting her the balance of her life. 


One was stolen away by 
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a northern substitute agency, who wisely pre- 
ferred na direct per sonal interview with Joe to a 
forma! correspondence with General Sherman on 
the subject, and the other went to the Army, (I 
hope he is a better soldier than he wasa farmer,) 
leaving me minus some things which | had inno- 
cently suppo ed were mine and not his, leaving 
my place in the wee lsand my hire note outstand- 
ing and unpaid. And now that they have al 
gone I feel so mach beyter that I deem it but polite 
and neighborly to invite the whole world to try 
the experiment, 
TILE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER. 

There can be no doubt of the legal power of 
the Government to use the negro. Slaves are 
either persons or property, or potn combined. 
W hether they maintain to the Government either 
relation solely, or both combined, the relation 
iraplies duty and liability. Aspersons they may 
be called into the service; as property they may 
be ts aken, subject in both cases to the question of 
the liability of the Government under the Consti- 
tution to compensate the owner for the service 
and labor as for property taken for public use. J 
opposed ~ ir use on the croun d of expedient 
sound policy, and public safet 
stand-point some of my ars: ruments and appre- 
hensions have been answered by as event and 
some have not. But the rebellion he answering 
thern all. The South will put him directly in the 
ranks, and have long been doing it indir etly by 
putting him to such uses a ;woiuld enablea larger 


F rom my own 


proportion of the whites to cart y arms than other- 
wise could do so. Ifhe may be u ! to fightin 
the cause of the rebellion, and anarchy, and vio- 
lence, and to fasten the chains upon the remainder 
of his own race may not we who fight for order 
end a nation cease our objections to using him 
on our side? The spectacic of anarmy of slaves, 
to be emancipated at the end of theirterm, if they 
survive the perils of war, arrayed in deadly con- 
flict against the sons and soldiers of the Republic, 
fighting, bleeding, dying, to effect the double ob- 
ject of establishing a government of which the 
fundamental principle is the right of a part to |} 
destroy the whole, and of which one of the chief 
aims is to perpetuate the slavery of the race now 
called to its help; a man,a father, standing amid 
the fires of war to rivet bonds upon his own race 
and blood, and kindred, it may be forging chains | 
that shall hang forever upon the limbs and clank 
forever in the ears of hisown offspring, isasight | 
80 offensive to Deity, and so revolting to human- 
ity, that | would prevent it by all the means al- 
lowable toa Che istian pe ople. I would do it by 
inviting the slave to fight for a Government that 
would secure freedom to him and his race for- | 


ever, depriving him of all motive and interest for || 


fighting for our enemies, imbuing him with the 
highest motives to fight for us, and with every 
motive and reason to doubt and distrust, and it 
may be to abandon with arms in his prceneale a | 
dynasty that proposes to do so great a wron 
But the matter may adjust itself. ‘The result of 
all the examples of the use of servient c lasse 3 In 
war, and they have been used freely in nearly all 
the Governments where there have been cr 
castes, show an entire inc ompauibility between 
military service and servile labor. To theslaves 
of Greece and Rome, the serf of Russia, and the 
villein of England, the South will now add the 
other example of the African slave in America. | 
NOW AND THE FUTURE. 
We will accept the inevitable meaning of pass- 
ing events, look destiny in the face, deal with facts | 
as they are, smooth the rough points on a new 
road, and not kick against the pricks. Twenty 
years, or much less, after slavery is gone, the | 
country will be more prosperous without it than 
with it, and while many will continue to condemn 
the illegality of some of the measures that led to 
its destruction, few, I think, will then be found 
to deplore the fact of its death. 
of change that irritates and really injures the com- | 
munity. But the change is coming without and 
against our seeking. 


It is the process | 


Then if it be ‘possible let us | 


cling to itsburdens? If there isa part of that pop- 
ulation yetdesirab| 
eman¢ ip ation is not now the only means left of 

‘uring their services, and whether this | 

ed or deferred they will not all leave, with the 
om fprocurin free dom elsewhere, and whether 
upon the wholea reasonable hire is not better for 
both parties, the negro feeding and clothing him- 
self, paying his own doctor’s bills, with all the 
stimulus to industry andeconomy springing from 
the compensated labor system? 

Labor is like any other thing of value; it is 
worth what it costs, and will cost what itis worth, 
and will find its commercial level. Itis therefore 
impossible in the nature of things that slave labor 
can be ch iper than free. An able-bodied man 
in fair times would readily command $1,200. The 
interest on that at ten percent is $120. Fis food, 
othes,and medical attention would not be worth 

than $120 more, in all $240. How much 
more would free labor cost?) With the disadvan- 
part of the master, that the slave may 
die or run off, and will surely wear out, while his 
cash value might have been made a permanent 
investment in something else 

Our lands will increase in value, our roads will 
multiply, and we will have a great commercial 
emporium in our own State. 1 will not stop to 
argue these advantages, but only point to other 
States, and younger States, to verify the belief. 
I repuc di ite the absurd doctrine that sle ave labor is 
the foundation of a higher type of civilization. 


as laborers, consider whether 


1? re- 
eine re 


tage on the 
‘ 


Commerce, roads, manufactures, agriculture, sci- 
, , > > 


ence, arms, the census do not say It. 


LEGALITY OF THE AMENDMENT. 


It has been urged that as slavery was in exist- | 


ence when the Constitution was framed, and was 
by that instrument recognized and guarantied, it 
thus became a vested (nterest, and that it is in- 
competent by subsequent amendment to divest 
that interest, especially in States refusing to adopt 
the amendment; and that itis incompetent for the 
General Government in any form to regulate do- 
mestic and State institutions. To my mind this 
is a singular misapplication of legal reasoning. 
The argument is based on the extremest point of 
State rights, State sovereignty, compact, league, 
&e. It is well known | do not belong to that 
school. It is applying to the constitutional, fun- 
damental legislation of the people, acting in their 
sovereign capacity, the same rules and limitations 


whie h doapply to statutory enactments and tothe | 


legislative powers of Congress as delegated and 
limited by the people. T his is in the nature of an 
original compact of government, springing from 
the source of all power, the people. Itis compe- 
tent for them to construct a Government as they 


tract, they could have declared all si: very abol- 
ishe d. The contracting power is inherentin them, 
and they have pointed out the mode by which the 
instrument may be amended. Itis equally com- 
petent to do by amendment what might have been 
| done by original compact. If it was competent 
to declare that three fifths of the slaves should 
be represented in this House, it was equally com- 
| petent to declare that none of them should be. or 
| that they all should be. 
construction or of legislative power. 


the people in framing a Government. It would 
deny to the people of a State the power to alter 
a fundamental law once made and interest acquired 
|underit. I have not a particle of doubt as to the 
| competency and binding effect of the amendment 


| when ratified by the requisite number of States. 


institution by the people, as distinguished from an 
enactment of Congress. ‘They made it, and they 

can change it. If they can change the tenure of 
office or enlarge or restrict the elective franchise, 
they may prescribe what shall be property and 
whatshall not. Is it not better to satisfy this de- 
mand for this one amendment than by the aggra- 
vation of a refusal provoke the calling of a con- 
vention that may overhaul and remodel and pos- 





order it for the best ina political and economical 
view. Emancipation is now the true economy 
in Kentucky. 


has taken her able- ~bodied slaves for the service, 


and will continue to take them, leav ing the women | 


and children on our hands for support. Being 
deprived of the benefits of the system must we 


Right or wrong the Government | 


sibly disfigure our entire constitutional fabric? 
PEACE BETWEEN THE RACES. 


|| _ The system of slavery,as I have observed it in 
|| Kentucky, wears none of those traits of cruelty 


|; ern mind, The household of kind master and 
il contented slave has something of advantage and 


It is not a question of | 
The argu- || 
| ment I am combating would limit the power of 


please. Surely, in the original instrument or con- | 


justice to themselves, 
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attractiveness in it. But the content, the quiet, 
and the mutual confidence have passed away. | 

need not stop to tell why. We all know. “It ig 
palpable that so long as the war continues slave ry 
Ww ill continue to tumble to pie ces. Whenthe war 
is over and the free sd slave returns to intermix with 

the others, the institution could only be preserved 
in the form of a modified state of war, resulting 
at last in open war between the races. Who so 
simple as to want fora slave aman who has borne 
arms as a soldier under a promise of freedom for 
his services? Who.would undertake to keep in 
subjection a family of slaves constantly exposed 
to the influence of the returned freedman who had 
learned confidence, sagacity, and boldness in the 

school of war? lt cannot be, it will not be, and 
we had as well prepare to preserve the peace be- 
tweenthe races. Llook for thagarge slaveholders 
who have had numerous and expensive families 
left on their hands soon to become the most urgent 
e mancips itionists from motives of economy and 
I will not now stop to dis- 
cuss the final destiny of the black man. I ex- 
pressed myself clearly and at length on that sub- 


ject last session, and have seen no cause to change 


my mind, 


Mr. Speaker, I have done what I deemed best 
for my immediate constituents, for my whole 
State, and for the nation. If lam condemned it 
will be with the proud consciousness and sweet 
satisfaction that I have emancipated myself from 
the unmanly fear of censure and saved myself the 
eapernemnnten of a false position. If my vote 

ve the me ans, in this close contest, of determin- 
ing this great que stion, and thereby insome meas- 
ure assisting in the restoration of peace, I will be 
more than compensated for any sacrifice I may 
have made. If it be a virtue to emancipate four 
million slaves, I claim not the credit. Their 
bonds were broken by the blind rage of their mas- 
ters; and if it be a crime or an error, 1 say we 
have only smoothed the pillow’of a dying man, 
and substituted law for violence. And when it is 
ended it will be written of the institution and its 


| mistaken friends, as one of the most charming 


historians has said of one of the greatest disturb- 
ers of the peace of Europe in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who fell in his own house, under the hal- 
berds of hisown men, who so lately were obedient 


| to his every nod: 


“Thus Wallenstein fell, not because he was a rebel, but 
he became a rebel because hetell. Unfortunate in life that 
he made a victorious party lis enemy, and still more un 
fortunate in death that the same party survived him and 
wrote his history.”? 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Speaker, if the vote on 
this question had been taken on Saturday, I should 
have said nothing, and to-day I intend only to 
occupy a few minutes in what may provea fruit- 


| less attempt to obtain something more than a 
| mere party vote in behalf of a measure which 


The Constitution is but a law, the law of original | 


and brutal that have been pictured on the north- | 


will mark an era in our history, and should en- 


| list the cordial favor of every lover of the great 


principles upon which our Government was 
founded. It is no occasion for passion, but the 
times call for direct and eee row action, 
Every vote will explain itself, with no aid from 
any othe ry and will admit of no commentary. 
There is a reluctance upon the partof a portion 
of this House to even propose, for the subsequent 


| action of the people, this amendment to the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, that to me is sur- 


prising. There is not the smallest doubt of the 
constitutional power or of the legal regularity of 
the proceedings contemplated. “Any objection 
must, therefore, apply to the merits of the meas- 


| ure and not to the measure itself; to the end and 


| will decide that there are 


not to the means. How can any man, educated 
in any of the schools of party to be found in our 
country, be opposed to the utter and complete ex- 
tinguishmentof slavery? Thereis no party whose 
creed is not fundamentally thoroughly hostile to 
this most deservedly hated institution, and none 
which could not, consistently with all its theories 
of good government, hail with joy its final oblit- 
eration, unless it be within the now contracted 
limits of the so-called confederate States. Can it 
be that gentlemen are unwilling even to allow the 
people of all the States to pass upon this propo- 
sition? For that will be the whole extent of our 

action, or merely to give the people an opportu- 
nity to show whether two thirds of all the States 
reasons of sufficient 
gravity to induce them to adopt the amendment. 
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T bis question willcome up. Itisonlya ais 
of time. When it does come before the people 
will gentlemen then be prepared to take the stump 
againstit? If not, the harmony of the record had 
better now be provided for. 

I remember a party, existing in the North as 
well as the South, who were but recently notafraid 
to tamper with the Constitution, but were clamor- 
ous for an opportunity by which further guaran- 
tees were to be secured to slavery, and can such 
a party new logically refuse to concede the same 
opportunity by which further guarantees to liberty 
shall be secured and by w hich the question of 
slavery may be forever put at rest? [ask that 


the people shall have the right to reach this ques- || 


tion once and, as I hope, forever. Let us take 
the chances even with all the votes of the former 
slave States incliled. Do gentlemen of the free 
North intend to do battle ‘for slavery after the 
slaveholders themselves have abandoned or are 

ready to abandon it? I do not believe that is the 
attitude they desire to assume here or on the page 
of that remarkable history we are now making, 


wherein it should be the ambition of all, if they | 


cannot obtain honorable notice, at least to escape 
the scorn of posterity by a voluntary disappear- 
ance from the public gaze. 

But it is said that this question of slavery is 


one of the reserved rights of the States which we | 


must nottouch. Itmay bea proved traitor, pirate, 
and murderer, but ig still too sacred to be touched 
by military or even civil authority! I concede 
that there are many rights reserved tv the States, 
yet if it were the conviction of two thirds of the 
States that any one of these rights would be more 

safely or more wisely exercised by the General 
Government, who shall deny their power to sur- 
render any such right to thecontrol of the United 
States? Butslavery is a wrong; so recognized by 
the whole civilized world; and cannot claim im- 
munity as a right. ‘There is now practically but 
one amendment to the Constitution which we are 
not at liberty to make, and that relates toa wholiy 
different subject, namely, ** No State without its 
consént shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.’? Anything else than this is as much an 
Open question as it would be if we were now at 
work framing a Constitution for the first time for 
a free people. 

In all the agitations which the question ofslavery 
has from time to time forced upon the country, the 
lustiest upholders of the domestic institutions of 
the South, while denouncing what they styled un- 
constitutional interference, have claimed for them- 
selves the extremest doctrines of democr acy, ae- 
cording to the philosophy of Jefferson; and also 
that, if living in slave Siates, they would be abo- 
litionists; and if they could constitutionally reach 
the question they would not fail to maintain the 
doctrines of the Declaration of Independence. 
Now, the time has come when the sincerity of 
these declarations will be tested. Now, the time 
has come when we shall see how many weara 
name having no valid titletoit. Here is achance 
to show whether we are for or against slavery in 
the abstract. I feel sure some at least will stand 
the fire and come out like refined gold. ‘There are 
some who will set aside party ang vote according 


to the dictates of the manhood with which God | 


endowed them. ‘These will not keenly calculate 
whether a little more sacrifice is necessary in order 


to endear them to some party now in rebellion by | 


which the ascendency of their own political asso- 
ciates may be hereafter secured. ‘They may be- 
lieve that for such an object no party in the North 


is in a condition to make further expenditures for | 


such an object. That course has proved a very 
exhausting process, and the most extravagant de- 


mand ever made in this direction, being a vote | 


against this amendment, if complied with will 
prove bootless, and may much better be declined. 
itis by no means certain that the dominant party 
of the South, when the repentant rebels are again 
brought under the old flag, will be of the maliz- 


nant States right or secession stripe, and in that | 


case the conciliation proffered here’ in bebalf of 
slavery would prove stale and unprofitable. The 
true Union menand the poor whites of the South 


will hereafter prove a power that will be heard | 


from. 

A rebellion that fails leaves no place for its 
leaders. These, if not banished by Government, 
are driven into obscurity by the people they have 
unworthily misguided. 


| expended in the struggle, 


| four years upon those who will succeed us. 
J I 


iadawed ready gentlemen may be to welcome 
back such chiefs as Davis, Slidell, and Mason, 
they will never have the opportunity, for these 
and all suchas these will be kept in strait-jackets 
at home, or they will more likely skulk away to 
such congenial courts as that of Maximilian | 
or Pedro Il. 

If it had not been for the disclosure of the dia- 
bolical purpose of slavery to destroy our Govern- 
ment, the people of the United States would doubt- 
less have tolerated the institution wherever States 
chose to continue and shield it unul the density 
of population should have made the soil too valu- 
able to support anything but freemen. 

3ut ‘since this disclosure we should be cowards, 
afier having witnessed its power for evil, after the 
countless treasure and priceless blood we have 
for our own preserva- 
tion if we were to surrender our grip upon the 
throat of the monster and thus permit him to re- 
cover strength to repeat the atrocities of the last 
We 
owe it to ourselves and the world to close up this 
quarrel so that it can never be reopened. 

If itcan be closed by a constitutional provis- 
ion, what fairer mode can be devised? Certainly 
rebel slaveholders who have waged a war of unex- 


| ampled inhumanity and ferocity to break the Con- 


stitution cannotcomplain that we should by peace- 
ful and proper means attempt to mend it. 

It is sometimes asked whether the Constitution 
as it was could have been adopted if it had been 
foreseen at the time anamendmentlike this would 
ever be proposed; and in reply it might be asked, 


| if the growth and the past and present history of 


slavery could have been foreseen, whether in that 
case the Constitution as it was could have been 
adopted? ‘This proves nothing, save that the 
world moves and is not precisely in the condition 
now it was then. Then slavery was expected 
speedily to die out, and Madison, and many other 


| southern men in Congress, sought to cripple itby 


taxing the introduction of slaves, which, under 


| the “ee could not be prohibited until 


| had ever existed in the young Republic. 


1808. When 1508 arrived the law was already 
on the statute-i oes to interdict the gurthe r intro- 
duction of slaves at the first possible moment. 
We all know Madison, in drafting the Constitu- 
tion, studiously avoided any words that would 
furnish to future generations evidence thatslavery 
Iie at 
least honestly looked forward to the time when it 
would all disappear, leaving no blotbehind. No- 
body foresaw how it would disappear, and per- 


| haps no one expected in the hour of its most 
| colossal growth, and protected by fresh and im- 


| nation. 


pregnable securities, that it would commit suicide. 
But that is its fate. It leaped into the Red Sea, 
and, like Pharaoh and his host, it will be drowned 
—a fate that would make the morning stars of our 
Constitution sing for joy; and shall any of us 
mourn and refuse to be comforted? 

To what end should slavery be continued? 
Manifestly only that one half of the slave States 
may bree »dand sell their slavestock tothe other half. 
In one half of the slave States that was the only 
way in which slavery could be made productive. 
I may be mistaken, but I believe this to have been 
so; and it has been far from creditable to us as a 


legitimate prosperity, and there is not one slave 
State which, ten years after slavery shall have 
been abolished, will not have more taxable wealth 
than they ever ‘dre amed of before. 

It is urged with some vehemence, if not elo- 
quence, by the gentlemen from New York [Mr. 
Brooks] and from Ohio (Mr. Cox] that we should 
first send commissioners South offer 
peace on the basis of the Constitution as it was, and 
then, if that shall be refused, as the y know very 
well it would be, they do not exactly promise a 


| homogeneity in the North, butthey intimate that 


the rebels would be very naughty to reject sucha 
proposal, and they might venture to tell them 
that their project of independence would fail. 
‘They do not say that even then they would con- 
tinue Grant, Sherman, and Thomas in the field, 
or vote for this amendment. In all seriousness, 
did not the rebels break with us’ when they had 
the Constitution as it was? How, then, could 


| they come back and accept now whattheyg girded 


up their loins to fight against? This would sadly 


I do not wish to deprive any State of 


ring terms of 
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But the signs of the times show 
that this proud people have been hambled and 
more than halfconquered. They would now give 
up slavery to save theirown necks from the com- 
mon doom of rebels. General Sheridan has qui- 
eted the rebel army of the Shenandoah; General 
Thomas has annihilated the army of the Ten- 
nessee; General Grant bides his time, abundantly 
sure of his prey; and General Sherman marches 
where he pleases through the empire State of the 
South, and the people of Savannah, twenty thou- 
sand strong, not more wise or more ready than 
the people of scores of other southern cities, under 
the call of their mayor, have resolved that the 
war, so far as they are concerned, is at an end, 
They urge the State to follow its example. 

Let me record the voice of the citizens’ 
ing in Savannah: 


be conquered. 


meet- 


** Whereas by the fortunes of war and the surrender of 
the city by the civil authorities, Savannah passes once 
more under the authority of the United Suites; and 
whereas we believe that the interests of the city will be 
best subserved and promoted by a full and free expression 
of our views in relation to our present condition : We there 
fore, the people of Savanuah, in fall meeting assembled, do 
hereby 

** Resolve, 1, That we accept the position, and in the 
language of the President of the United States, seek to 
lave * peace by laying down our arms and submitting to 
the national authority under the Constitution,’ § leaving 
all questions which remain to be adjusted by the peaceful 
meatus of legislation, conference, and votes.’ 

Resolved, 2, ‘That, laying aside all differences and bury 
ing bygones in the grave of the past, we will use our best 
endeavors once more to bring back the prosperity aud 
commerce We once enjoyed. 

* Resolved, 3, That we do not put ourselves in the po- 
sition of a conquered city asking terms of a conqueror, 
but we claim the immunities and privileges contained in 
the proclamation and mes » of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and in all the Jegisiation of Congress in refer- 
ence to a people as we are; and while we owe on our 
part a strict obedience to the laws of the United States, 
we ask the protection over our persons, lives, and property 
recognized by those laws.’ 

* Resolved, 4, ‘That we respectfully request his Excel 
lency the Governor to call a convention of the people ot 
Georgia, by any constitutional means in his power, to give 
them an opportunity of voting upon the question whether 
they Wish the war between the two sections of the country 
to continue, 

Resolved, 5, That Major General Sherman 
placed as military commander of this post, Brigadier Gen 
eral Geary, who has, by his urbanity as a gentleman and 
his uniform kindness to our citizens, done all in his power 
to protect them and their property from insult and injury, 
it is the unanimous desire of all present that he be allowed 
to remain in his present position, and that for the reasons 
ubove stated the thanks of the citizens are hereby tend- 
ered to him and the officers under his command. 

* Resolved, 6, That an official copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, the Governor 
of Georgia, General Sherman, and to each, the mayors of 
Augusta, Coluinbus, Macon, and Atlanta.’? 






having 


There is no halting about this. They are will- 
ing to come back now and upon the terms pro- 
claimed by the President. The leading rebels will 


| have a different and more selfish policy, but one 


themselves by giving up slavery. 


far less ace eptable to the pe ople. 

The organs of Jeff. Davis at Richmond an- 
nounce that the time has come for them to save 
They propose 
to put the negro into the last diteh rather than go 
there themselves. They will throw this Jonah 


| overboard if France and England Will only guar- 


anty to them a separation fromus. If the people 
of the South do notat present love us, they have 
at least learned to respectus. There is little dan- 
ger to be apprehended by us from foreign rivals 


| who having risked their hate will not risk their 
\| love. 


To show that the rebels themselves are at last 


conscious of being on the road to ruin, I give an 


| when compared with our situation. 


| in the defense of our country would mean no more, 


extract from a late copy of the Richmond Sen- 
tinel, as follows: 


* We think that our late reverses have done much toward 
preparing the minds of our people for the miost extreme 
sacrifices if they shall be adjudged nece ssary tothe success 
of our cause. And in truth they are not sacrifices at all 
If subjugated, itisa 
question simply whether we shall give for our own Uses or 
whether the Yankees shall tnke for theirs. Subjugation 
means emancipation and confiscation. 

* All our servants and all our property yielded up to assist 
but it 
to our suc- 
Our situa- 


would be far more glorious to devote our means 
cess than to lose them as spoils to the enemy. 


| tion, too, stripped of our property but master of the gov- 


ernment, Would be infinitely better tian if despoiled by the 
enemy aud wearing his bonds.’’ 

That this is not the sentiment of a single editor 
only, | will give a portion of the comments of 


| the Richmond Enquirer upon the article, a part 
militate against the idea of the gentleman from Hy of which I have just read, showing that even 
New York, that eight million people could not || in the rebel capital they are almost persuaded 
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to be Christians, but not quite. The Enquirer 


Buy 

“ If we have given toour contemporary a broader inter 
pretation than the writer designed, we do not believe we 
have misrepresented the determination of our people. The 
consequences of emancipation would fall upon the untor 
tupate negro, and God would hold responsible those who 
had forced upon us the act. It is one of necessity, not 
choice; an act taken against our judgments and our con- 
victions, but to save us from the horrors of a prolonged war 
and the disgrace, ruin, and destructioninvolved inthe suc 
cess of our enemy. 

“If France and England will enter into a treaty with 
these confederate States, recognizing our nationality and 
guarantying our independence upon the abolition of sla 
very in all these States, rather than continue the war we 
rhould be prepared to urge the measure upon our readers. 
We believe such a proposition would be favorably received 
and acted upon by those nations, and it ought to be made 
to them.”? | 


Will it be any greater hardship to ask them to 
give up slavery and remain with us, possessed 
and possessing all the rights which we claim for 
ourselves? This isall we propose todo. ‘They 


do not now even ask any other nation to assume || 


a protectorate over them until they have ridthem- | 
selves of the loathsome institution, and are we 
so accustomed to its vile contact that we are will- | 
ing to exhibit less self-respect, less fear of being 
crocked, than is claimed by and accorded to the 
dynastic Governments of the Old World? 
Gentlemen need not fear that there will not be 
subjects enough for party differences if the sub- 
ject of slavery shall be forever extirpated. They 


hundred and seventy own a single slave, show- 
ing that the interestis not of such extent as many 
at the North have heretofore been led to sup- 
pose. 
I can obtain, that the operation of this measure 
will be most beneficial to the non-slaveholding 
white population of the southern States. When 


these poorer laboring classes shall no longer have | 


to contend with and struggle against and be de- 


graded by slave labor, then, and not until then, | 


will they come into the enjoyment of blessings 
such as are now fully enjoyed by the honest, 
toiling, working men of the North. 


W hen labor shall be free at the South, then will | 


it command and have the respect which is its just 
due. Then will millions of the white men of the 
North participate and share in the blessings thus 
seme. The masses of our native and foreign- 
born laborers, now toiling in the severer climate ot 
the North, will be invited to enter upon these 
newly opened fields for their industry and occu- 
pation. The now hidden resources of the States 
south will be developed by the brain and muscle 
of the northern laborer. 

The existence in our country of antagonistic 


_ systems of labor has brought upon the nation the 


terrible calamity of a wasting civil war, with all its 
desolations. It has cost the country the lives of 


| hundreds of thousands of its best and bravest 
sons, and has wasted her material resources. 


may, however, make up their minds that the prog || 


slavery party of the world is past all resurrection, | 


Its leaders have made it ignominious, and it isin || 


a minority that will diminish without pity atevery || 


successive rally. When the heat of the tropics 
is no longer able to warm it into life the North 
will nurse it in vain. 

W hat a spectacle do we present! Here the Con- | 
gress of the United States are debating whether | 
slavery shall have a longer lease of life or not, 
when ithas only just been barely frustrated in the 
attempt to take the life of Congress itself, and 
would do it now if its power equaled its will. 
Can it be that the last Swiss Guard in the defense 
of slavery shall prove to be from the free States in | 
Congress assembled? Here men from free States, 
always freemen and theoretically abhorring sla- 
very, see the slaveholders of West Virginia, Mis- 
souri, and Maryland, (to say nothing of Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee,) 
abolishing slavery, and yet hesitate to allow the 
question to be placed before the people lest they 
should be stigmatized as abolitionists! If avote 
in favor of the amendmentto the Constitution, by 
which slavery may be forever abolished, secures 
to any man that sugma, it can have noterrors for 
those who have been Republicans, for such a vote 
is expected of them as an ordinary duty, and, if 
feared by any one who has not been a Republican, 
Jet him find courage to adopt the badge of distine- 
tion, and he may, to the discomfiture of his revil- 
ers, use and wear it as a most trusty weapon to 
cleave his way through the world to honor and 
troops of friends. 

Mr. ODELL. Mr. Speaker, the interest I feel 
in the important measure now under considera- 
tion is my apology for occupying the attention 
of the House at this time. My belief is that no 
question of equal importance has ever occupied 
the attention of the country. Lam certain that 
during the period [have been honored with a seat 
upon this floor no question has arisen in which 
my constituents have so deep an interest. The 
eyes of the world are now turned in anxiety to 
see the result. If the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution as it passed the Senate shall receive 
the vote of two thirds of the members of this body, 
as required by thé fifth article of the Constitution, 
and shall then be ratified by the people, its im- 
mediate effect will be to liberate from bondage 
three million seven hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-three human be- 
ings,as shown by the census of 1860, securing to 
them the blessings of freedom. Its influence will 
not only reach the negro, but will affect for good 
the future destiny of the white race North and 
South. The material interest of three hund. ed 
and forty-five thousand five hundred and thirty- 
four slaveholders will be of course affected, and | 





it is a statistical fact that of this number two hun- |! 





dred and seventy-five thousand six hundred and 


eighty-one persons own less than ten slaves, and || 
of this latter number seventy-six thousand six || 





The day hascome when this conflict of laboris 
to end and the question is forced upon us by the 
South. They alone are responsible for it. The 
question of the world now is, shall the great free 
North, with its higher and more widely extended 
civilization, yield to the South and its evils grow- 
ing out of its system of labor? The day is past 
and, forever gone when more than twenty million 
northern born freemen, represented upon this 
floor now, will be controlled by the men of the 
South with not one third their numerical strength. 

As certain asthe North and South are now en- 
gaged ina struggle for military supremacy, so 
certain is it that slavery must fall and die. 

The destruction of slavery is the legitimate fruit 
of the rebellion. It was predicted by leading minds 
both North and South before*the war began. 

Its death-blow was inflicted by the South when 
it opened its rebel batteries upon Fort Sumter. 
When the national flag was assailed, then began 
the overthrow of slavery as a natural conse- 

uence. 

That slavery is dead is an admitted truth. So 
said my friend and colleague at the last session 
of Congress. Others upon both sides of this 
Chamber have admitted the same fact; and the 


press of the land has been reiterating the same | 


statement since the rebellion began. 


It is an accepted truth, both North and South, | 
| that the peculiar institution is gone, with or with- 


out restoration. 

Now, | am in favor of giving it a constitutional 
burial; not by the irregularity of a proclamation 
by the President, of doubtful constitutionality 


| even in his own mind, as he has frequently ad- 


mitted, and which was conceded by the late Bal- 
timore convention that rénominated Mr. Lincoln, 
when they proposed this amendment to the Con- 
stitution as one of the planks of their platform, 
witich was accepted by him in his letter of ac- 
ceptance of their nomination. He and they both 
have thus expressed doubts as to the proclama- 
tion. And hence we have this more legal way of 
disposing of the evil before us. 

hexia, it cannot be put out of the way by the 


| uncertain and irregular Army orders of our gen- 


erals in the field in command of our armies. They 
all deal with slavery in harmony with their own 


| peculiar views. 


The Constitution gives to the two Houses of 
Congress the only legal and certain authority, the 
only constitutional method of ending and putting 
away forever an institution that has only brought 


| us trouble and discord at home and reproach and 
|| dishonor abroad. 


Let the evil now be removed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution. Then it will 
be done effectually, legally, and in a manner to 
command the respect of the nation, of the men 
that are directly interested, and also of the civili- 
zation of the world. 

[ am aware that able men upon this floor have 
objected to this action, they claiming that the pro- 


visions of the fifth article of the Constitution does || subject. 


I cannot but conclude, from the best light | 
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notadmit of this construction. In my mind I find 
no difficulty. The power referred to I am satis- 
fied is ample. 

Story on the Constitution, volume three, page 


|| 688, says: 














“A Government which, in its own organization, pro- 
vides no means of change, but assumes to be fixed and un- 
alterable, must, after a while, become wholly unsuited to 
the circumstances of the nation; and it will either degen- 
erate into a despotism or, by the pressure of its inequalities, 
bring on a revolution. It is wise, therefore, in every Goy- 
ernment, and especially in a republic, to provide means for 
altering and improving the fabric of government as time 
and experience, or the new phases of human affairs may 


| render proper, to promote the happiness and safety of the 


people. ‘The great principle to be sought is to make the 
changes practicable, but not too easy ; to secure due delib- 
eration and caution; and to follow experience rather than 
to open a way for experiments suggested by mere specula- 
tion or theory.”? ¢: 

If I were in doubt upon the subject I have only 
to refer back a short period in our national his- 
tory and there see the record of my own party 
upon this question of amendment, and upon the 
subject of slavery, and in the light of this record 
and history my way is plain. 

Much has been said and written in regard to 
the compromise measures introduced by the dis- 
tinguished, patriotic, and lamented Mr. Critten- 
den in the Senate. We have been wont to charge 
upon the Opposition the responsibility of the fail- 
ure of these resolutions; we have affirmed if the 
Republican members of the Senate had accepted 
them we would not have been involved in this 
unhappy struggle. I am not quite sure of that. 
I incline to think that at that time treason was 
deep down in the hearts of the southern leaders, 
But it might have been even so. I refer to it only 
to show at that time it was not thought by the 
men of my party that the Constitution could not 
and ought not to be amended upon the subject of 
slavery. Reference to the action of the Senate 
will show that every Democrat North and South 
voted for these resolutions, which provided for 
several amendments relating to this vexed ques- 
tion of slave labor. : 

Again, the House will remember the famous 
Corwin resolution, which in its provisions was to 
amend the Constitution, fastening slavery upon 
the country for all coming time. That passed by 
the required vote in both Houses, after weeks of 
debate, the Democratic members all voting for it. 
That amendment was as follows: 


** Noamendment shall be made to the Constitution which 
will authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or 
interfere, within any State, with the domestic institutions 


| thereof, including that of persons held to labor or service 
| by the laws of said State.” 


This clearly recognizes the right to amend; if 
not, why was such action recommended, and 
why did Democrats vote for it? 

If gentlemen will refer to the debates of the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress they will find there re- 
corded very many resolutions offered by Demo- 
crats,and voted for by them, proposing to amend 


| the Constitution, and all referring to slavery. 


With this party record my conclusion is, that 
if it was constitutionally right for the men of the 
true faith in that day to thus vote for an amended 
Constitution upon this subject, it is highly proper 
for me to do so now in the light of the experience 
of the past four years. If the Constitution could 
be amended legally continuing slavery, it surely 
may be for its destruction. The action of the 


| South in their rebellion has not commended them 


to me forany special acts of grace or forbearance. 
Their treason to their country is only equaled 
by their treachery to the Democratic party. Per- 
sonally I have feelings upon this subject toward 
the men of the South for their treason as a Dem- 
ocrat that no men of the Opposition have a right 
to indulge in. 

The Democratic party had been their faithful 
defenders. We were and had been their friends 
through evil and good report. We had stood by 
them in all their interests. More than this, we 
have yielded our own convictions and prejudices 
to theirs. As we met them from time to time in 
our national conventions it was only to submit to 
new demands made upon us to favor, strengthen, 
and extend their system of slave labor. ‘To secure 
peace and harmony these demands were acceded 
to. The steadily increasing pecuniary interest 
of the slaveholders gave them power, and led 
them, in the love of gain, to depart from the 
teachings and principles of the fathers upon this 
With the modern slavehoider it was no 
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longer an evil to be endured for a while, but a 
blessing to be perpetuated through all future time. 

From our present stand-point the error of thus 
having yielded to the slave power of the South is 


clearly seen by the nation and more keenly felt by || 


the Democratic party. I need not say to the in- 
telligent men who surround me that if the party 
North had resisted this encroachment upon the 
religious belief and northern sentiment forced upon 
us by the South the war now waging would never 
have been inaugurated. Better far for our country 
and the race fad we exerted our power and man- 
hood at an earlier period in our history. __ 

By many it is believed that a time of war is not 
opportune for amending the Constitution under 


which we have had such unparalleled prosperity. | 
Upon this point I have a clear, unerring guide in | 


my conscience, which tells me in a clear and dis- 
tinct voice that in war or peace, in sunshine or 
storm, in prosperity or adversity, it is best for in- 
dividuals and nations to do right. My inquiry 
upon this pointis simply in that direction. Ihave 
ever believed slavery wrong. The North have 
always believed it. None can scarce be now found 
who will claim that slavery is now, or has ever 
been, other than anevil. Hence, with these con- 
victions, if I live until the day when the vote upon 
this measure shall be taken my name will be re- 
corded in the affirmative. 

The past history of our country clearly illus- 
trates the effect of the system of slave labor. 
We have butto contrast the growth and advance- 
ment of the States South with the North, to mark 
the progress of each section, as shown by the cen- 


sus, in religion, education, agriculture, mechan- | 


ical arts, and especially in material wealth. The 
results given are most conclusive. 
The South by rebellion has absolved the Dem- 


ocratic party at the North from all obligation to | 


stand up longer for the defense of its ‘* corner- 
stone.”’ They are now using the very system 
which this amendment proposes to abolish for 


the overthrow of our Government founded on the | 


THE CO 


| 








broad principles of right, justice, and humanity. | 


In their prosecution of the war against us, the 
master is compelled by the laws of their congress 
to place his slaves at the disposal of the military 
authorities for our destruction. The time is at 
hand when in far greater numbers this class will 
be used against us as indicated by the discussions 
now going on at the South. 

We have information that is credible and must 


1 


| to pay,are more than equal to the value of all the 


|| slaves held in southern territory. In addition, let 


| the blighted hearts, desolated homes, and the debt- 
| burdened people of the North vindicate this state- 
| ment. 


| body is only in its operation to submitto the peo- 


proposition of amendment of the Constitution. It 
remains for them to decide it by their suffrage. 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. Speaker, the effect of this action by this 


ple, to your constituents and to mine, sir, the | 


We shall then all have with them an opportunity || 


of expressing our opinions upon the question at 
the ballot-box. 
as a Democrat, believing in the right of the peo- 


I know of no good reason why |, | 


ple to rule, should arrogate to myself, in my po- | 


a voice upon this subject. 


will not deprive them by my action of the priv- 
ilege of exercising it. 





Mr. Speaker, | am fully aware of the fact that || 
. and the same are hereby, appropriated to supply deficien- 


sition as a Representative, the exclusive right of | 
They have, under our | 
|| Constitution, an equal right with myself; and I 


my position and intended action upon this all- | 


important question will not be in accord with 
my friends upon this side of the Chamber. I 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I desire that the right shall 
be reserved to raise points of order ou the bill 
when it shall be taken up for consideration in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEVENS. 1 have no objection. 

The bill was read a first and second time, or- 
dered to be printed, and made the special order 
for Tuesday, the 17th of January, after the morn- 
ing hour. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEVENS also, by unanimous consent, 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means 
the Senate amendment to an act (H.R. No. 597) 
making appropriation for the payment of invalid 
' and other pensions of the United States, for the 
year ending June 30, 1866; and asked that it be 
considered at this time. 

There being no objection, theegmendment was 
read, as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That the following sums be, 


cies in the appropriations for the present fiscal year: 
For the payment of pensions under the acts of Mareh 18, 


| 1818, May 15, 1828, June 7, 1832, the third section of the 


yield to none of them in my attachment to the || 


party with which I have ever acted. 


good men that have been its standard-bearers, 
and many of whom have passed away; and | 
have as much confidence in its future, as a power 
for good in the government of this great nation, 
as any man in the country. Yet I believe this 
thing of slavery has lifted its hydra head above 
the Government of my country. It has been for 
years a dead weight upon our party. And the 
time, in my humble judgment, has now come 
when as a party we ought to unloose ourselves 
from this dead body. We ought no longer to 
consent to be dragged down by itsinfluence. We 
ought to accept the facts of history as they are 
transpiring around us, and march on with the 
world in its progress of human events. 

The times now favor, and the way is open for 
the great Democratic party to turn its back upon 
the dark past and its eyes upon the bright future. 


| MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


| The SPEAKER laid before the House a mes- 


be believed, that theauthorities at Richmond are | 


now ready to liberate their slaves, and are willing 
to abolish an institution for which they began 
this war that they may the more certainly insure 
our overthrow and destruction by securing for- 
eign aid and recognition. 


Shall we consent to present the strange specta- | 


cle to the world that we of the North have no 
interest in the question of freeing the slaves when 
the men most igterested are willing to do it? 

With these facts before me I have no question 
as tomy duty. We had better far at this time 
break down the force and physical power of an 
institution that is being used for our destruction 
by our enemies. 

Again, why should northern men, representing 


upon this floor northern constituencies, hesitate | 
to permit such constituencies to vote for the free- | 


dom of slaves, when southern men, representing 
slaveholders, ask us to rid them of this evil? 
Another objection urged against the passage of 
this initial measure is that the slave States are not 
represented upon this floor, Itisno fault of mine 
that their seats are vacant. The North has no re- 
sponsibility in that matter. Their seats are vacant 
because they were occupied by men faithless alike 
to their country and their party; who represented 
States which chose rather to rebel against their 
Government than to enjoy the rights and blessings 
it guarantied tothem. The country and the party 
have a just cause of complaint againstthe treason 
and the traitors that have vacated these seats. 
Had the representatives of the South stood firm 
in their allegiance to the Government and sub- 
mitted to its laws and been governed by its wise 
provisions, we of the North would have been 
spared far greater evils than will ensue to the 
South as a consequence of the proposed amend- 
ment if it should be constitutionally adopted. I 
fully believe that the debts due from the South to 
the North alone, which by the legislation of the 
southern States it has been made a penal offense 


| sagé from the President of the United States, 
transmitting to Congress a copy of two treaties 
between the United States and Belgium for the 
| extinguishment of the Scheldt dues, &c., con- 


I cherish | 
as fondly as any the memories of the great and | 


act of July 4, 1836, July 7, 1838, June 17, 1844, March 3, 
1843, February 2, and July 29, 1818, and the second section 
of the act of February 3, 1853, $65,000, 

For the payment of pensions under the first section of 


| the act of July 4, 1836, act of July 20, 1848, the first section 


| of the act of February 3, 1853, June 3, 1858, and July 14, 


1862, $3,500,000, 
The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 


| mended concurrence. 


‘The question was taken, and the oguneens 
was concurred in, 

Mr. STEVENS moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was concurred in, and 


| also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the 


table. 
The latter motion Was agreed to. 


MISSOURI MILITIA. 
Mr. KING, by unanimous consent, introduced 





| cluded on the 20th of May, 1863, and the 20th of | 


June, 1863, respectively, the ratification of which | 


|| was exchanged at Brussels on the 24th of June 





last, and recommending an appropriation to carry 
into effect the provisions thereof, relative to the 
payment of the proportion of the United States 
toward the capitalization of said dues. 

The message and accompanying documents 
were referred to the Coramittee of Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


War, with an accompanying report of the Adju- 
tant General, in reply toaresolution of the House 
of Representatives of December 7, 1864, request- 
ing him to communicate to the House a report 


view between him and General Howell Cobb, on 
the 14th of June, 1862, on the bank of the Chicka- 
hominy, on the subject of the exchange of pris- 
oners of war. 

The communication and accompanying docu- 
ments were laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 


CONTINGENT FUND OF THE TREASURY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the 
report of the expenditure of the contingent fund 





June 30, 1864; which was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEVENS, by unanimous consent, re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways and Means 
a bill making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1866; and asked 
that it be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, ordered to be printed, 
and made the special order for Tuesday, the 17th 
of January. 


communication from the President of the United | 
States, transmitting a letter from the Secretary of | 


made by Colonel Thomas M. Key, of an inter- | 


in the Treasury Department, for the year ending | 





' 
' 
' 


| 


a bill to place the soldiers of the Missouri State 
militia on the same footing with other volunteer 
soldiers in the United States service, with refer- 
ence to bounties and back pay; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


TAX ON IMPORTED SPIRITS. 


Mr. WARD, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill directing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to refund the taxes collected on spirits im- 
ported prior to March 7, 1864, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read a first and second time, 
; and referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY——AGAIN. 


Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, it is not my in- 
tention to discuss at this time and place the causes 
which have inaugurated the terrible rebellion 
which has already cost the Republic such a 
frightful waste of Jife and treasure. It isenough 
for me to know that a death-blow has been aimed 
at the heart of the American Union to feel indig- 
nant at the outrage and solicitous, to avert it. 
It is enough for me to know that a sacrilegious at- 
tempt has been made to break up the wisest form 
| of government that human wisdom ever devised, 
to feel it my duty to join in the effort to chastise 
| the perpetrators of so greata crime. I have not 
approved of all that has been done under the sanc- 
tion of the war power. I have deemed it proper 
to protest, in the name of the loyal and law-abid- 
ing constituency | have the henor to represent on 
this floor, against certain acts of the Executive 
and Congress, which, in my opinion, have been 
the means of prolonging this Sanguinary war, but 
Lam settled in the conviction that secession is 
treason, and that as such it must be put down 
at all hazards and at anycost. If secession suc- 
ceeds, republican liberties are lost forever, and 
the Government, failing to vindicate its power, 
would forfeit the consideration and respect of 
every civilized nation onearth. If the heresy of 
secession were to be recognized as acanon of our 
political faith there would be an end to our gov- 
ernment. Let Louisiana secede unhindered, and 
then, when thatact has been accomplished, what 
| is to prevent her from handing that State over to 
| England or any other Power, commanding as she 
| does the mouth of thy great Mississippi? ‘This 
| she most assuredly has a right to do if she bas 


| aright to secede, thus closing up the ‘* father of 
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waters’? and excluding all the States on its bor- 
ders from a market The same rule would apt ly 
to any other se eded State. Hence the duty of 
every American i atriot, whatever his station or 
shold the Governmentin its efforts 
to compel the sect ded States to respect the Con- 
stitution and the laws ofthecountry. Upon this 


conviction of duty I have everacted since the first 
a 


condition, to uy 


insult to our flag was offered. Thesame abiding 
sense of the responsibility which rests upon me 
aso Representative of the people in Congress will, 


I trust, carry me unflinchingly through whatever 
phase may yet remain undeveloped in the fearful 
drama which has been so long in process of ac- 
tion. If the conduct of the war had not been 
marked by some of the most startling usurpations 
of power that ever made afree people tre mble for 
their liberties, my voice should never have been 
raised cxceptin the way of encouragement and 
ol sym athy. 

Much wonder has frequently been expressed, 
Mr. Speaker, that in this fearful crisis through 
which our bleeding country is now passing, in 
the awful presence of the grand and sublime upe 
rising of the people of this nation, no master 
spirit has yet risen in the midst of our assemblage 
capable to any the uplifted hand and gifted with 
that peculiar sagacity which employs the acquire d 
light of yest i ay in the selection of a path for 
to-morrow. Whatever may be the cause, it can- 
not be denied that the present crisis has most sig- 
nally failed in the production of those towering 
intellectualities whose impress never fails to mark 
itself de@ly upon the mold of their times, and 
which during all our former trials as a nation 
have been wont to direct the destines of the Re- 
public triumphantly through the fiery paths of 
sedition and conspiracy. Hence the blunders 
and mismanagements whi@h have characterized 
the conduct of this war. The spirit which was 
wont to kindle the voices of former statesmen as 
if with a coal from the altar is no longer mani- 
festin the places of power. Under these circum- 
stances, and in view of the obstacles which we 
may yet have to contend with before the blessings 
of peace can be restored to our distracted country, 
it behooves every man in the position I have the 
honor tooccupy, how ever humble his pretensions 
or capacity, fearlessly to present his views on the 

‘al Questions now at issue, in order that out of 
the very multitude of counsels some good and 
practical result may be attained. 

| lave observed that the more entirely the ob- 
jeets which stand in the way of the execution of 
any purpose are ignored the more easy it becomes 
to lay down plans for the perfect management of 
the affairs of the country, military and financial. 
Overlook the rivers and the mountains, the dis- 
tance and the atmospheric phenomena, the reluc- 
tance upon one side and the resistance upon the 
other, and to construct the most infallible pro- 
gramme for the suppression of the rebellion is 
one of the easiest of undertakings. To overlook 
the laws of trade, the limits of the popular power, 
and the propensity of mankind to prefer theirown 
to any other interest, and to prescribe a financial 
policy which shallearry the country safely through 
the war and its consequences, isa work not above 
the powers of the mostordinary capacity. Individ- 
uals entirely able at a single effort or less to solve 
all the problems of our condition are easily to be 
found. The country is rather redundant of them 
than otherwise. ‘They cross us on all sides, in the 
newspapers and on the street corners. But that 
which alike marks all their solutions is the omis- 
sion of more or less and sometimes of all the 
real elements of the calculation. ‘* On to Rich- 
mond’’ is easily said. ‘Order a levy en masse 
and advance all along the line’”’ isa suggestion so 
magnifice ntas to give an air of pusillanimity to | 
the inquiry whe ther its execution is practicable, 
Issue legal-tender notes ad libitum, tax without 
measure, and borrow without limit, are pieces 
of advice which are all the more acceptable, per- 
haps, because they who propose them refrain 
from disclosing that there are points beyond which 
neither of these sources of revenue can be made 
available. For my own part, sir, | shall not take 
upon myself the invidious task of attempting to 
solve the perplexing problem of the war, nor yet 
of Suggesung any panaceas for the cure of exist- 
ing evils. 1 simply desire offer a few remarks 
which are forced upon me ty the constantly re- 
curring deviations from the avowed object for | 
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which this dev: istauing war was oiguie. ail 
tuthoritative ly declared to be waged. I feel that 
1 am somewhat entitled to the indulgence of the 
Hlouse when I venture to raise my voice as a 
warning to those in power that the mass of the 
people no longer recognize them as their rep- | 
resentatives in a glorious struggle; that they no 
longer consider the war as a war for the salvation 
of the country, but as having degenerated to a 
strife about a collateral issue utterly foreign to 


| the cause which they entered so heartily to sus- 


tain. 
Sir, when the rebellion first broke out I had the 


honor of being a member-elect of this body, and 


from the day that I took my seat on this floor I 
have never sought to embarrass the Government 
in its efforts to bring back the seceded States un- 
der the glorious flag of that Union which had pro- 
tected them all so long and so well. 

In the extra session of 1861 Congress declared 
by asolemnact* thatthe war was not waged upon 
our part in any spirit of oppression, nor for. any 
purpose of conquest or subjugation, nor for the 
purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the es- 
tablished institutions of those States, but to defend 
and maintain the supremacy of the ‘Constitution, 
and to preserve the ‘Union withallthedignity,e qual - 
ity, and rights of the several States unimpaired.” 
Had the noble and patriotic sentiments enunciated 
in that resolution been made the rule of action by 
both branches of the Government the war would, 
1 believe, before this time have been terminated, 
for whatever may be said of the proud and indom- 
itable spirit with which the people of the South 
have carried on the war, and of their attitude of 
haughty defiance, | am fully convinced that if the 
olive-brinch had been tendered in that spirit of 
magnanimity which becomes a dignified Govern- 
ment after it has vindicated its power, the repent- 
ant rebels, at least the greatest portion of them, 
seeing the folly of their ways, would long ere this 
have returned to their allegiance. 

This Government did not begin the war. The 
seceded States, at the time the rebellion was in- 
auguyated, had nothing to complain of; no overt 
act had been committed by the Government, none 
of their prerogatives had been interfered with, 
none of their citizens had been burdened by tax- 
ation, all their rights and institutions were under 
the protection of the United States. ‘They have 
gone out from among us under the false pretense 
that they foresaw in the future that they should 
lose their just political power and influence in the 
Union, and acting upon this self-imposed delusion 
they have drawn the sword wantonly and will- 
fully upon the Governmentand loyal people of the 
United States. 

W hat I mean by the term olive-branch, sir, is 
the exhibition of a generous and conciliatory 
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compeers on the sthar. side of the House to the re- 
admission into the Union, with the right of slave 
property, of any State where slavery has been 
swept away by the onward march of our armies, 
W hateve r may be the object of the war, the prac- 
tical result is the same, and that is the ove rthrow 
of slavery in all those portions of slave holding 
territory which our armies subjugate; in these the 
relation of master and slave ceases to exist. The 
| masters retreat as our forces advance, and carry 
with them a portion of theirslaves, but the greater 
part remain behind and take refuge within our 
lines; and the question is, what shall become of 
them, and what are our duties in regard to them ? 
The American people have behaved admirably 
since this war broke out. They have shown an 
| energy and elasticity of spirit, a power of organ- 
ization and combination, a readiness to make sac- 
rifices, a patriotic devotion, worthy of the highest 
praise. Let us not forget the claims of those un- 
happy freedmen whom we have deprived of their 
masters, their natural guardians and protectors, 
The war is no longer waged for the purpose 
of restoring the union of all the sovereign States 
that are and ever were in our great “national 
communion, with all the purity and strength of 
our precious Constitution undimmed and untar- 
nished, but for the newly-avowed object of subju- 
gation, extermination, and emancipation, until 
every Southron shall, be reduced to the most 
crouching and abject submission, not to the Con- 
stitution, but personally to those who hold the 
sword and the purse of the country. Sir, lam 
not prepared to join in any such crusade. I oc- 
cupy the same platform to-day that I did on the 
| breaking out of the rebellion. 1 am in favor ofa 
| vigorous prosecution of the war, by all constitu- 
tional means, for the purpose of destroying the 
military power of the rebellion; but Lam not will- 
ing to prolong this war a moment longer than is 
necessary to effect its legitimate object. The con- 
sequences of a mistaken policy are too serious to 
_suifer me to be governed by the spirit of faction 
on the one hand or influenced by subserviency to 
power on the other. We have now errived at that 
stage in the progress of the war when we should 
consider the question of offering to the people of 
the rebel States such conciliatory terms as are con- 
stitutional, just, and practicable, and most likely 
to lead to the reéstablishment of the national au- 
thority over the whole country. ‘The terms and 
| condiuons offered to the insurgents in the Presi- 
|dent’s proclamation of amnesty are only calcu- 
lated to inflame their hatred of the North and 
impel them to renewed resistance. They are fla- 
grantly at variance with the declarations volunta- 
| rily made to the people of the loyal States and 
published to the world. I desire to see such terms 
offered as a proud and already chastened people 


spirit, which I regretto say has nothitherto char- || can accept without positive degradation to them- 


acterized our invitations to the people of the se- 
ceded States to come back and be restored to the 
inestimable privileges of American citizens. All 
our legislation on the subject, whether we look to 
the confiscation bill, or to those other severe en- 
actments which have called forth so much bitter 


| acrimony on this floor, have been marked by a 


spirit of vindictivenessand oppression utterly un- 
worthy of a great and aChristian nation. Even 
the proclamation of amnesty of President Lincoln 
fails to hold out any hope of satisfactory results, 
because its provisions are not in accordance with 
the fundamental principle of self-government, that 
the majority must rule. 

There is in this plan for restoration so triumph- 
antly heralded by the friends of the Administra- 
tion an attempt at usurpation so offensive to the 
people that no mind regulated by the usual dic- 
tates of sanity and guided by the wisdom of the 
Constitution could ever have elaborated. The 
proposition made by the sole authority of the 
President to constitute one tenth of the citizens | 
of a State the whole State, is so preposterous that 
it can scarcely be regarded as serious. Were 
such a proposition to be acted upon, the Govern- 
ment would find itself placed even in amore awk- | 
ward position than it occupies now, for it would 
have to maintain a standing army in each of the 
States thus surreptitiously broughtinto the Union, 
in order to protect the dominant minority from 
violent acts, on the part of that overwhelming 
majority, which by this anomaly in legislation 
would be totally disfranchised. 

Sin, lam as strongly opposed as any of my | 


_selves—terms which shall recognize the existence 
of the States with constitutions and forms of ad- 
ministrations—terms, in short, calculated to divide 
our enemies and draw the hearts of the repentant 
people of the decaying confederacy toward our 
Government. When these honorable terms are 
| rejected, then I shall be willing to leave events to 
the harsh and crue! necessities of the justice which 
is vindicated by the sword. 

But, sir, although the beneficent spirit which 
pervaded Mr. Crittenden’s resolution, to which I 
have referred, was not allowed to exercise its 
| healthy influence over the deliberations of this 
| body, its provisions were tacitly adopted as a gov- 
erning principle in the conduct of the war;so much 
SO, that when Generals Frémont, Hunte or, and 
Phelps, issued their proclamations of emancipa- 
tion, the President revoked them all, declaring 
again and again that he had no right under the 
Constitution to emancipate the slaves. Those who 
spoke in behalf of the Executive, and intelucida- 
tion of his views, stated every where—in the public 
streets, in conventions, and in the Legislatures, 
thatthe President was determined that the seceded 
States on reéntering the Union should be protected 
in all their rights. Governor Stanley, who trav- 
eled five thousand miles, itis supposed at the ex- 
| press request of the President, that he might try, 
| to persuade the people of North Carolina out of 
the rebellion, stated in his speech of June 17, 
| 1662, delivered at Washington, North Carolina, 


| that "Mr. Lincoln was no abolitionist, that he 





was the best friend the South had, and that all 
the Administration wanted was peace. Gov- 
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